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BY THE LARGEST MANUFACTWRER OF MEN’S SOCKS IN THE WORLD 


Whoever you are . . . whatever 
you do... wherever you go... 
‘ there is an INTERWOVEN Sock 
for you. 
Here are just a few of more 
than a thousand different 
’ INTERWOVEN Socks from 
WHITBY COX 2 | Z a 
BA. LONDON ~ 7 Si which to choose. 
Vie ben | You can’t beat these for Looks 
... for Fit... for WEAR. 
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PREVIEW JULY COVER 


Russet Lorp, Phil Stong and Donald Wayne cover the Corn 
Belt, with an extra-long look at Iowa, in Hotmpay for August. 
Articles on the land, the people, King Corn and the Iowa State 
Fair. . . . Ludwig Bemelmans rambles through Venice. . . . Don 
Wharton rides with a New York City ambulance driver. . . . 
Prime Minister Nehru and his importance to India are discussed 
by Vincent Sheean. . . . John O’Hara remembers the old Stutz 
Bearcat. . . . Loneliness and heartache plague a teacher on an In- 
dian reservation. . . . Neil M. Gunn introduces Edinburgh. . . 

Why do newlyweds go to Niagara? Fred Schwed, Jr., finds out. 


Ir you want to brush up on your Chinese, try translating some 
of the signs in Artist Dong Kingman’s water-celor cover of China- 
town’s Grant Avenue in San Francisco. In case you're rusty, Mr. 
Kingman will explain that the one on the left reads Ocean Goods 
Company and those on the right include Gold Mountain-Big 
City (meaning Golden Gate, San Francisco), Steamship Company 
and Chinese Sausage. The bales are marked from Hong Kong. 
“My signature in Chinese is at bottom left,” explains Mr. King- 
man, who was born in California, educated in China and now lives 
in New York and teaches water color at Columbia University. 
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Bryce Canyon, Utah 


tn fll color Core-domtntion 


Take family and friends on thrilling 
“armchair trips” to world-famous scenic wonderlands of 
America, Switzerland, England, Canada, Latin America, Hawaii 
with View-Master full-color stereoscopic pictures. 
Entertaining, educational for children, adults, shut-ins. 
Over 350 seven-scene Picture Reels now available. 
Other subjects include Fairy Tales, Animals, Wild Flowers, 
Bible Stories. View-Masters are now, or soon will be, 
at selected Photo and Department Stores in your community. 
View-Master Stereoscope $2.00. Reels 35c, 3 for $1.00. 
Projector, for non-stereo projection of View-Master pictures, $47.50. 


Send 10c for complete catalogue and dealer list. 
Sawyer’s Inc., Portland 7, Oregon 


Honolulu’s Mayor 


The article Hawaii ( April Hotipay) 
entirely ignores the Mayor of Hono- 
lulu, John H. Wilson (see picture 
below). .. . Mr. Wilson, who was born 
in Honolulu, has Polynesian blood and 
belongs to the very people who have 
elected him mayor so often. He has 
served three times, at various periods, 
before this present term and has been 
mayor for more years in all than any 
other manin the history of Honolulu.... 
All Hawaiians know and love “Johnny,” 
the only mayor in twenty-eight years 
who can speak fluent Hawaiian. 

Johnny Wilson was born when Hawaii 
was still a monarchy. His mother was 


one of Queen Liliuokalani’s attendants 
and stayed with her while she was im- 
prisoned in Iolani Palace after she was 
dethroned. It was Liliuokalani who 
sent John Wilson to Stanford Univer- 
sity, where he was a classmate of Her- 
bert Hoover. ... Wilson was the en- 
gineer who, at 25, bid so low for the 
contract to build the now-famous road 
over the Koolau Range that he won 
it—and made a profit—because he 
knew what older men didn’t, that the 
top of the Pali wasn’t solid rock... . 
MRS. W. K. BASSETT 
Honolulu 


As Mayor of the City and County of 
Honolulu, may I add my praise to that 
of thousands of people in Hawaii for the 
remarkably fine article in the April 
Houipay. At this time when we are en- 
deavoring to show the people of the 
United States how worthy we are to 
become the 49th star in the flag, such a 
contribution to our effort deserves deep- 
est gratitude. ... JOHN H. WILSON 

Honolulu 


Hawaiian Matriarch 


. . . I happen to be a great-grand- 
daughter of the “Emma” Baldwin re- 
ferred to in the article Hawaii. I am 
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shocked to read [of her] as a matriarch 
who ruled with a forthright hand. . . . 
She was the sweetest, gentlest person 
and greatly beloved. To rule was fur- 
thest from her thoughts. Her name 
was Emily, not Emma... . 

EMILY BALDWIN 

Simsbury, Conn. 


Nonunion Nurses 


. . . The statement [in Hawaii that] 
“nurses, clerks, cooks, laundresses and 
employees of 150 industries pinned on 
buttons of the International Long- 
shoremen and Warehousemen’s Union,” 
would lead readers to believe that pro- 
fessional graduate nurses in the Ter- 
ritory flocked to join union groups. 
Professional nurses favor working 
through their professional nursing or- 
ganizations rather than through labor 
unions for better working condi- 
toms. ... 

Not one instance ofa professional 
graduate nurse joining a labor union in 
Hawaii has been found. . . . 

VIRGINIA A. JONES, President 
Nurses’ Association Territory of 
Hawaii, Inc. 

Honolulu 


Behind the Clown 


.. . We are very curious to see a pic- 
ture of Mr. Bill Ballantine (Circus and 
Houmway By-Lines, May) ‘sans make- 
up. ... Can you oblige us? 

PAUL O’HAIRE 
New York 


Above, left, plain Mr.. Ballantine; 
right, Ballantine the clown.—Ed. 


Virginia 


..- 1 am sure that Col. Charles Wil- 
liam Lynch (Virginia Portfolio, April 
Ho.may) was from Bedford County, 
Virginia, because his great-great-great- 
niece still abides in the same residence 
in which the colonel lived. In the yard 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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When you go fishing 


1’ TRADE- MARKS. 
OF NATURE. 


identify these fighters 


* Prepared in cooperation with specialists of American Museum 
of Natural History, N. Y. 


You can distinguish between Large- 
Mouth Black Bass and Smail- 
Mouth Bass if you look for their 
special characteristics: 


(A) The Large-Mouth Black Bass has 
jaw which extends back of his eye. 
Also the dorsal (top) fin is deeply 
notched. 


chy igre. " inner ee 


When you buy gasoline 


e TRADE-MARK 
“ETHYL 


identifies gasoline stepped up 
with “Ethyl” antiknock fluid 


To get the best performance from your 
car, use high quality gasoline improved 
with “Ethyl” antiknock fluid—the fa- 
mous ingredient that steps up power 
and performance. To show you that 
their best gasoline contains ‘‘Ethyl’’ 
fluid, gasoline companies display 
“Ethyl!” trade-marks on their pumps. 
“Ethyl” antiknock compound is made 
by Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York 17, New_York. 


Can you tell the difference between a Mus- 
kellunge, a Pike and a Pickerel? Look for 
these distinguishing features: 


(A) Muskellunge. Upper half of gill cover, and 
usually one half of cheek, is scaled. 


(B) Pike. Upper half of gill cover, and usually 
the whole cheek, is scaled. 


Pickerel (not illustrated). Whole gill cover, 
and usually the whole cheek, is scaled. 


(8B) The Smell- Mouth Black Bass has a 
jaw which does not extend back of 
the eye. Moreover, his dorsal fin is 
not so deeply notched. 


Trout are marked by a group of distinguish- 
ing characteristics. For example: 


(A)Rainbow (Steelhead). Many strong teeth in 
zig-zag rows on roof of mouth. Tail fin usu- 
ally spotted. 


(8) Lake Trout. Teeth on. roof of mouth on an 
elevated cresi. Has teeth on base of tongue. 
Red or pale spots on body. Forked tail. 


(C) Brown Trout. Brownish, rather large scales, 
Red spots on sides surrounded by light rings. 


(D) Brook Trout. No teeth on base of tongue. 
Red or pink spots on sides. Lower fins with 
light - colored edges. Tail square or only 
slightly forked. 
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Vid THE MEDITERRANEAN 


24,500-TON LINERS 





HESE trans-Atlantic favorites... 
largest and fastest in Mediterranean 
service .. . follow a route long popular 
with seasoned American travelers. Smooth 
seas, bright blue skies—traditional Italian 
courtesy and cuisine—add to the complete 
enjoyment of your crossing. 

Choose this ideal route to the lands of the 
Mediterranean, where glamour, romance 
and historic interest combine to make 
them the most fascinating portion of the 
globe. Nowhere else are there so many col- 
orful places within such convenient dis- 


tance of each other. 

® * * 
Frequent sailings from New York 
to Genoa, Naples, Piraeus (Athens), 
Alexandria, with ‘direct connections 
at Genoa for all Europe. 


ITALIAN LINE 


Information and reservations from your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES, Inc. 
General Agents . 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Philadelphia ° Baltimore . 
Detroit ° Chicago ° 


Boston . 


Washington 
Norfolk . 


San Francisco 


* * 





(Continued from Page 4) 
still stands the tree under which just 
punishment was meted out to Tory of- 
fenders and chicken thieves. Rather 
than conducting a disorderly court and 
being a party to lynchings, as you 
would have your readers believe, the 
Colonel never inflicted a dea h penalty 
in his entire reign. It would be better 
said that his claim to fame is the thriv- 
ing city of Lynchburg, Virginia, rather 
than a law which unfortunately took 
his name. M. D. MYERS, JR. 
Willows, Md. 


He can’t claim Lynchburg—that was 
named for his brother John. During the 
Revolution, Charles Lynch of Bedford 
County, Virginia, set up an extra-legal 
“court” in his own home, with his neigh- 
bors as associate justices. Convicted 
Tories were given 39 lashes on the bare 
back, then ordered to shout “Liberty for- 
ever!” If they refused, they were hanged 
by the thumbs till they changed their 
minds. The terms “lynch-law” and 
“lynching” are commonly derived from 
this “court.”’— Ed. 


... In your editorial of the University 
of Virginia . . . you mention the word 
“campus.” This word is almost out- 
lawed at the University. It is known 
only as the “grounds” and always has 
been since Mr. Jefferson’s time. . . . 

RICHARD T. DICKERSON 
Savannah, Ga. 


. . . Jefferson Davis was not a Ken- 
tuckian [as stated in Virginia Portfolio}. 
He attended college in Kentucky but 
he was born in Mississippi. . . . 

MRS. JOHN R. PAUL 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


Davis was born on a farm which stood 
on the present site of Fairview, Todd 
County, Kentucky.— Ed. 


By Dingo! 


... You have an article on the dingo 
(Under the Sun, April Hottpay) which 
you start: “. . . This dog is a scoundrel 
that only a cat lover could love. It’s a 
mean, skulking, bloodthirsty, sly, un- 
scrupulous, treacherous, greedy and 
ruthless dog.” Now I happen to be a cat 
lover (who also admires dogs) and I bit- 
terly resent the implication that I ad- 
mire, nay love, mean, skulking, etc., 
etc., animals. The article is an unfor- 
givable insult to thousands of self- 
respecting people and cats. .. . 


MRS. GRACE M. COLWELL 
New York 





... Against dire warnings from friends 
and curators of several zoos, [but] be- 
lieving that any of the wild dogs could 
be tamed through kindness, we decided 
to acquire one of the dingo pups that 
had been born in our city zoo. . . . That 
was four years ago. Never has this dingo 
of ours reverted to the savage tendency 
attributed to Canis dingo. His amiable 
and affectionate disposition is similar 
to that of a good-natured collie. 
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Snifter (see picture below) does not 
bark, reverting in this respect to his 
wild ancestry, but he does have a vocab- 
ulary of low plaintive sounds, to us al- 
most as expressive as words. Occasion- 
ally he will howl like a wolf when he 
hears the sound of a fire siren or some 
equally disturbing noise. His sharp- 
pointed sensitive ears can detect un- 
usual sound vibrations long before 
other dogs in our neighborhood. . . . He 
sleeps in the house, understands the 
meaning of word commands, learns 
tricks readily and is an excellent watch 
dog. FRED WELLER 

Los Angeles 





Protests 


. . . In the article on Hawaii (April 
Houipay) Frank J. Taylor states that 
today the population of Hawaii is 
roughly one third white, one third Jap- 
anese, one seventh Hawaiian and part 
Hawaiian, and the balance Chinese, 
Filipino, Korean, Portuguese and 
Puerto Rican. Why have the Portu- 
guese been segregated from the rest of 
the whites? I have always been taught 
that the Portuguese belong to the 
Caucasian race. Then why this separa- 
tion? . . . The Portuguese of the 
Islands resent this very much. 

0. D. RODRIGUES 
San Leandro, Calif. 


Mr. Taylor was wrong. The Portu- 
guese are considered typical representa- 
tives of the Iberian branch of the Mediter- 


ranean (white) race.— Ed. 


I was very surprised to read in a 
letter from H. N. Fisch of Texas (March 
Ho.ipay) about “those Europeans and 
Asiatics who only recently killed our 
sons and fathers. . . .” In Belgium our 
parents, sisters and brothers, our chil- 
dren have been killed by Allied aircraft 
(mostly American)! Our houses are 
still in ruin. We can’t rebuild them. | 
know it was our price for “our’”’ libera- 
tion, just as we paid our debt with 
more than 30,000 people killed in the 
concentration camps or during action 
in the resistance movement. 

J. CYPERS 
Aarschot, Belgium 


Riding High 


. . . When I finished reading aloud 
George W. Flanagan’s letter [about un- 
satisfactory trailer-camp conditions] 
(Letters, April Houmpay) . . . my hus- 
band said, “Why didn’t he move— 
that’s why you have wheels on # 
trailer!” From Florida to California, 
from the Gulf to Great Lakes, we recall 
beautiful courts. . . . Shreveport and 
San Antonio had lovely tiled rest 
rooms. . . . Some courts had recreation 
rooms—others tennis or croquet courts. 
Mission Village in Los Angeles has its 
own theater. Orchestras were provided 

(Continued on Page 8) 








Ketchup when he’s dining out—and he knows he’s 


picked a place where quality counts and good home- 
tasting foods are the order of the day! 


RING on Heinz Tomato Ketchup at 
home —and double your husband’s 
enjoyment of steaks, chops, stews and econ- 
omy cuts! Add the magic touch of Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup to your gravies, omelets 
and other cooking, too. This full-flavored 
blend of luscious “Aristocrat” tomatoes 
and spice is found wherever good food is 
served! Ask for Heinz Tomato Ketchup 
at your grocer’s! You'll find the whole 
family shares your husband’s weakness 
for the world’s largest-selling condiment! 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
for dances and costume parties. Mrs. 
Flanagan could have used a party dress 
or formal many times. . . . 

Mr. Flanagan says he hasn’t met 
anyone who liked living in a trailer. He 
certainly hasn't talked to the people we 
have met. At Lake Geneva, Wis., we 
met a young couple who carried a nurse- 
maid for the baby so they could be free 
to go boating and swimming. In Kansas 
City we met a lady who had a “ ecom- 
panion” to do the driving and cooking 
so she could laze in the sun. In Missis- 
sippi we met a retired railroad man and 
his wife who had turned their home 
over to their son and were enjoying life 
in a trailer with a man to do the driv- 
ing and cooking. . . . 

MRS. C. L. ELLIOTT 
Bell, Calif. 
Birds 


It would seem that Ann Atkinson (J 
Hale Birds, April Hoxtpay) is a very 
selfish person. For fear she will not have 
enough honey for her waffles or enough 
pears to eat she would like to deny our 
song birds their natural food. If the 
writer would put enough good material 
on her soil and feed the poor worms 
there would be enough to feed the 
robins and aerate the soil too. If the 
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bird choir disturbs her sleep in the 
morning, why not go to bed a little 
earlier at night? ELSIE W. ROBERTS 

Thomaston, Conn. 


I Hate Birds was humorously unique, 
very cleverly written and truly inimi- 
table in every respect. It expressed my 
thoughts 100 per cent... . 

MRS. C. E. COULTER 
Park Ridge, Ill. 


Sea Serpents, Arise! 


Nonsense to Mr. L. W. Bryce (Letters, 
April Houipay) who says I shouldn't 
scoff at sea serpents. My theory (Light 
on Sea Serpents, December Houtpay), 
that a herd of manatee strung out is 
what myopic and excited sailors and 
other people mistake for so-called sea 
serpents, remains a good deal better 
than any other for the simple reason 
that the sight can be produced, while 
no concrete evidence of any sea serpent 
has ever been produced. Mr. Bryce 
makes the statement, ‘‘an 80-foot sea 
serpent was steaming along.’”’ Rubbish. 
Who knows it was 80 feet? Anybody 
measure it? Anybody get a piece of its 
skin or skeleton to show? Anybody 
even got a picture of it? ... 

THEODORE PRATT 
Boca Raton, Fla. 


. .. How many [of your readers] ex- 
amined the sea serpent that was washed 
up on the beach near Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia, in 1926 or ’27? The carcass lay 
in full view from the shore road for two 
weeks and was seen by tens of thou- 
sands of people, photographed by 
many, measured by ‘‘scientists” from 
the University of California and Leland 


Stanford. Photographs of it were pub- 
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lished in both the San Francisco Chron- 
icle and Examiner. . . . A committee of 
savants, extruded under pressure from 
U. of C. and Stanford, viewed the re- 
mains. They measured, they poked, 
they huddled. And then issued a joint 
statement to waiting newsmen. .. . In 
substance it said that the pretending 
sea serpent was an impostor; that it 
was in truth a “bottle-necked whale” 
of a species well known to science; that 
its long slender neck was the result of 
its getting stretched by some ship’s pro- 
peller; that its head (which resembled a 
hippo’s), mane of coarse reddish hair on 
the neck, four stub legs or flappers, and 
long tail like a reptile’s, were just part of 
the masquerade designed to fool Cali- 
fornians. . . . Thus snubbed, the beastie 
disappeared one night. Whither? Who? 
Why? Or was it a dream? ... 

E. R. CARROLL 

Dallas 


A sadly decomposed sea beastie was 
washed up at Santa Cruz in June, 1925. 
Dr. Robert T. Orr, of the California 
Academy of Science, says it was the 
eleventh known specimen of a Baird’s 
beaked whale. Its skull was displayed at 
the Academy for several years.—Ed. 


Far Ranging Rider 


You state (The Wild West, March 
Houtpay) that the Range Rider Monu- 
ment, posed for by Will Hart, is in Miles 
City, Montana. I beg to differ with you. 
I can look up on the Rimrocks over- 
looking Billings and see the Range 
Rider Monument at the top of the Air- 
port Road. ... 

NORMA J. STONEBURNER 
Billings, Mont. 


Apologies to Billings for our unlaw- 
ful removal of its statuary.— Ed. 


Bars and Buses 


In your article, Third Avenue (April 
Houtpay), you stated that the buses 
on Third Avenue are green. I’ve ridden 
on them and I know they're red and 
white. You also state that every New 





Yorker has his favorite bar and grill. 

My dad doesn’t. I’m too young to de- 

cide for myself. JULIUS NOVICK 
New York 


The buses are red and cream; our 
faces are red.— Ed. 


State of Health 


. In the March issue (Movies) 
there is a story about Mary Hatcher, 
a young Tampa starlet now in Holly- 
wood. [Writer] Al Hine states that her 
father had a wholesale business in 
Tampa, but “three years ago Mary’s 
family moved to California because of 
Mr. Hatcher’s poor health.” That lat- 
ter ought to be a red flag to any copy- 
reader. People don’t move from Flor- 
ida to California because of their health 
and I'll be charitable enough to con- 
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cede that probably they don’t move 
from California to Florida because of 
their health—at least not very often. ... 
J. R. MICKLER, Publicity Director 
The Greater Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce 





A loyal Floridian, Miss Hatcher 
re-remembers that her father’s health was 
0.K.—Ed. 


One Class 


L. Garcia Corres (Letters, March 
Houiway) informs us that ‘the upper 
class the world over is found in the 
principal cities.” We peasants in the 
provinces dispute that allegation. Does 
New York State have the highest de- 
gree of literacy in the U.S.? Sorry, but 
that uncivilized territory of Iowa is 
paramount. Musically speaking, the 
Minneapolis Symphony is not confined 
to tom-toms. Socially, perhaps, Mr. 
Corres, we are not oversupplied with 
bibulous debutantes, under-developed 
and over-exposed bathing ‘‘ beauties” 
and melting-pot gangsters. We don’t 
even have fake dukes, lorgnettes hiding 
myopic dowagers’ eyes or brash taxi- 
drivers. .. . 

Frankly, I do not believe there is an 
upper class in America. We are all one 
class—humans, one no better or worse 
than the other, each free to follow his 
own proclivity to the limit of his abil- 
ity without the stigma of “class” 
stamped on him. R. V. DAUT 

Rochester, Minn. 


Curacao 


... Your piece on Curacao (Our Cor- 
respondents Tell Us, April Hoxipay) 
contained inaccuracies. [Shopkeepers] 
Spritzer and Fuhrmann never gave me 
brandy and cigars when I looked at 
Jensen silver. .. . They did give me a 
Coca-Cola once and our relations were 
cordial and friendly. 

Apparently your author must have 
been under the influence of the mer- 
chants’ charm when he swallowed the 
carefully engendered island fiction that 
you can buy a Swiss watch 30 to 40 per 
cent under the U. S. list. While prob- 
ably true at one time, as a general 
statement in the postwar period it is 
emphatically an exaggeration. More- 
over, you can’t buy a watch there 
“cheaper than elsewhere in the Amer- 
icas.”’ I could have bought the twin of 
my Swiss watch purchased there last 
year for exactly the same price on Rio’s 
Rio Branco in August, which is not to 
say I got stung. Offhand the only 
luxury or commodity that I can think of 
which is decidedly cheaper than it is 
at home is liquor. . . . 

RICHARD C. ANGELL 
Santos, Brazil 


Houiway has rechecked Author Al- 
ig’s statements about Curacao’s bar- 
gains, finds them fully verified. Though 
Spritzer and Fuhrmann ordinarily offer 
their customers soft drinks, lucky Mr. 
Alig got brandy.— Ed. 


Sleepless Shell Hunter 


... At two o’clock in the morning my 
sleep is so disturbed by the statement 
made by Lucy C. Marchant (Lellers, 
April Hotipay) that I must defend 
Captiva [Florida] before resuming a 
much-needed rest. While it is true that 
Sanibel Island is the paradise of shell 
collectors, Captiva is not barren in this 
wise, as Lucy Marchant believes. . . 

Stand with me a moment before the 
shelves housing a portion of my collec- 
tion. Here are three uncommon Cassis 
inflata, two of which were picked up on 
Captiva. 

These seven lovely pairs of Pecten 
nodosus (lion paws) were found, still 
alive, on the sands of Captiva. And 
this seldom-found jewel known to the 
layman as the golden olive was dis- 
covered nestled in a windrow of co- 
quina clams, cockles, bubble shells, 
oysters, paper figshells, olives, lucinas, 
whelks, slipper shells, pectens, murex, 
moon snails and dozens of others. . . . 
In view of this would any jury call Cap- 
tiva barren? MYRTLE SMITH 

Des Plaines, Ill. 





Junket Plan 


We think the Junket Plan (Under 
the Sun, April HOLIDAY) is fine. If all 
the peoples of the world could visit to 
and fro they would soon stop wars, for 
they would find so much in common 
with the folks they met. The diplo- 
mats make everything so complicated. 

For the last two years my husband 
and I have done some “junketing”’ on 
our sailboat Fair Weather. We have 
met princes and paupers, literally, and 
served coffee to tycoons and shark fish- 
ermen along the little-known Mexican 
West Coast. We met the grandest peo- 
ple—Spanish, Cuban, Mexican, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Portuguese, Czechs, 
Russians, Hawaiians, etc., and they 
are all just like us. 

FRANCES B. ALLEN 
On yacht Fair Weather 
Baja California 


HOLIDAY vs. Boss 


... Houipay gives me itchy feet and 
a wild desire to pack my bags, put the 
typewriter away, toss into the waste 
basket all papers that I failed to file 
because my new Ho pay is more inter- 
esting, and tell my boss if he wants 
anything done to do it himself for I am 
off to see the great, wide, wonderful 
world. ... 


ELIZABETH SULLIVAN 
Nashville, Tenn. 








Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editor, Houmay, Pub- 
lic Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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“It’s panchromatic... it’s guaranteed!” 


Now try Kryptar... America’s new big name in film. Even an amateur can take thrilling pro- 
fessional-looking pictures with Kryptar film. It’s a fine-grain, panchromatic film to bring out 
every detail your own eye sees. Comes in all popular sizes. You never can tell when a good 
picture will pop up. Get two rolls instead of one today! Kryptar Corp., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
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What to ask 


HE next time you step up to your 

favorite bar, you may be undecided 
as to what drink you want. A Manhat- 
tan? A Sour? A highball? Or an Old 
Fashioned? 


Whatever your choice, be sure that 
you say:“ Make tt with Four Roses, please’ 
Four Roses—as you very well know if 
you serve it at home—lifts any drink out 
of the ordinary . . . gives it a glorious per- 
fection that can come only from Four 
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Roses’ distinctive flavor and mellow 
smoothness. 


So at your favorite bar, as in the store, 
let your judgment prompt you, always, 
to specify this truly great whiskey—Four 
Roses. 

Fine Blended Whiskey —90.5 proof. 40% 
straight whiskies, 60% grain neutral 
spirits. 


Frankfort Distillers Corporation, New York. 


the man for 


FOUR ROSES 
af 


AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS BOUQUET 
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| As they did eight years ago for Republicans, all-male Mummers will parade. 


Philadelphia offers wining, dining and shrin- 


ing to visitors during three major conventions 


by CARL L. BIEMILLER 


ILADELPHIA, for the first time in 
the history of American cities, is 
playing host to all of the nation’s 


_ major political conventions in a pres- 
 idential election year. It has the 


Republican and Democratic national 
conventions and it has Mr. Henry A. 


» Wallace’s as yet officially nameless 
| “third party” convention. 


As the seated dowager in the lobby 
of the Bellevue-Stratford hotel re- 


| marked to the seated dowager in the 
» lobby of the Bellevue-Stratford hotel, 
| while observing the heavy elevator 
) traffic to and from various convention 
» offices, ““We have several important 
| meetings in the city among several 
, reasonably nice classes of people.”’ 


Despite the understandable wonder 


| of the rest of the world, national politi- 


cal conventions rank as a major, if 
peculiarly American, form of entertain- 
ment. And the rating, as a spectacle, 
increases according to the general con- 
dition of global affairs. This ostensibly 
makes the 1948 assemblies “six star” 
events, what with the Russians, the 
atom bomb, European recovery, do- 
mestic inflation and other problems 
on the road to enduring peace. 
Philadelphia fully realizes that a 
worried country and a troubled world 
will be watching closely its midsummer 
meetings. The city knows that the his- 
tory made here will determine the his- 
tory of the future for an indefinite 
number of years. Being Philadelphia, 
it intends to frame such circumstance 
with decorous hospitality. After all, 


conventions and great historic events 
are not new to the City of Brotherly 
Love: only 161 years ago George 
Washington dropped into the city 
on a Sunday afternoon and moved 
his luggage into Robert Morris’ home 
a block away from the State House, 
where the great-grandfather of all 
American political conventions opened 
next day to create a Constitution for 
the United States. 


Tue REPUBLICAN convention is the 
fifth held by the G.O.P. in Philadel- 
phia. In fact, the city’s Convention 
Hall, a concrete, steel and marble edi- 
fice which can seat approximately 
14,200 people, stands on the same site 
where the then two-year-old G.O.P. 
nominated John C. Frémont in 1856. 
On subsequent visits, the Republicans 
nominated Grant in 1872; McKinley 
in 1900; and watched Wendell Willkie, 
assisted by this year’s prospect Harold 
Stassen, nominate himself in 1940. 
This latter circumstance left Pennsyl- 
vania’s Gov. Arthur James with an 
office stacked high with campaign 
photographs that for some reason he 
had anticipated using himself. It also 
forced former Sen. David A. Reed, then 
a delegate, to cast Pennsylvania’s 72 
votes to Willkie without authority, 
in as much as the Keystone State’s dele- 
gation, in secret caucus, was then di- 
vided 43 for Willkie to 29 for James. 

The Democratic convention is the 
second staged by that party in the city. 
The first was held in 1936 and renomi- 
nated Franklin Delano Roosevelt for 
his second term. It was Philadelphia 


which first heard F.D.R. use the ap- 
pellation ‘“‘economic royalist” during 
his acceptance speech at a monster 
rally termed, in some sections of the 
city, a “coronation.” ean 

In as much as this is the first year of 
existence for Mr. Wallace’s “third 
party” and thus its first convention, 
Philadelphia has an “ original,” and in 
more ways than one. 

Ordinarily, conventions do not de- 
scend upon any community without 
inducement, usually in the form of a 
monetary “high bid.” But, as some 
of the political observers around Phila- 
delphia pointed out, Mr. Wallace’s 
convention probably moved into town 
on the same theory that once sparked a 
new automobile on the market, and 
which was then expressed as “look at 
all three.” The same observers also be- 
lieved that there would be enough resi- 
due publicity rattling around town 
after the Republicans and Democrats 
left to be attractive to a fledgling party. 


PHILADELPuiA bid a total of $500,000 
for the two major conventions—$250,- 
000 each. This practical move was ex- 
pected to place approximately $10,000,- 
000 in the city’s general business 
coffers between the week of June 20 
and the end of July. The money was 
raised by a special All-Philadelphia 
Committee, a nonpartisan group repre- 
senting all segments of the commu- 
nity’s business, mercantile and political 
life. The chairman of the group was 
Mr. Albert Monroe Greenfield who, 
when asked if any inducement had been 
offered to the Wallace party, said, 
“Convention Hall will be leased with- 
out cost to the progressives as in the 
case of the two major parties.” 

Mr. Greenfield, 62, a Democratic 
delegate-at-large this year, is best 
known for the ample scope of his East 
Coast real-estate operations and for 
the gaudy crash of a banking empire 
he had established in Philadelphia just 
before the depression 30’s. He is an 
acutely civic-minded gentleman, and 
while not exactly Mr. Philadelphia (if 
one believes the ancestor-worshiping, 
knee-breeches-and-peruke set about 
town) he does fine as a double among 
the more aggressive city elements. 

Mr. Greenfield has been chasing 
political conventions since 1924 when 
he attempted to woo the G.O.P. to the 
city. He tried again in 1928, passed any 
attempt in 1932, and was successful for 
the first time in 1936 with the Demo- 
crats. He was instrumental in bringing 
the Republicans to the city in 1940, 
and almost obtained both parties that 
year. Eight votes took the Democrats 
to Chicago. He saved his strength in 
1944, the year the Office of Defense 
Transportation set Chicago as the locale 
for both major parties in order to 
save “unnecessary travel.” 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Wherever you go— 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


mean instant 
recognition as well as safe, 
spendable currency 


What's in a name? There is a world 
of meaning in that name, “The 
National City Bank of New York” 

. engraved on your travelers ~ 
checks. 


It means you are sure of immediate, 
courteous recognition wherever you 
present them . . . in the smart res- 
taurants of New York, Nice or Rio 
... at railroad, airline and steam- 
ship offices, at shops or hotels in 
the United States or abroad. 


It means that everywhere you go 
your travel funds are safe as well 
as spendable. In case of loss or 
theft, you get a prompt refund. 
Cost only 75¢ per $100. In denom- 
inations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 
Ask for them at your bank or at 
any National City Bank Branch. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


BACKED BY 
NATIONAL 
OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE 





CiTY BANK 
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, Whether yours is a brood of ducklings or beautiful 


‘automobiles, you fee! the same about looking out 
for your Own. It's what makes us fee! so strongly 
about helping you to care for your Chrysler. Your 
Chrysler dealer trains his men to share his pride 

.and ours in the satety of your beautiful Chrysler. 
They make sure you get every ounce of protection 


from the great safety features pioneere 
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Chrysler _. the Safety-Level Ride, the Chrysler 
Safety Rim, hydraulic brakes, and the others. 
They give you-only MoPar replacement parts, 
factory-engineered and tested for Chrysler ears. 
Throughout the country, Chrysler dealers see to 
t that service ranks high among the extra satis- 
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to own and drive the beautiful Chrysler. 
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MoPar is the 
trade name for parts 


and accessories, 
factery-engineered 
and tested 


for all Chrysler 


Corporation cars 





FOR BETTER SERVICE AND FACTORY-ENGINEERED MoPAR PARTS 
TAKE YOUR CAR TO YOUR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH DEALER 














You can really afford to have shoes 
that flatter every summer outfit. 
You can find these well-styled 
Strollers at unbelievable prices 
about $3.50 to $4.95. 


Wet grass, damp days, even the 
laundry tub can’t harm a U.S. 
Stroller. All parts of the shoe are 
made solidly into one piece by vul- 
canization. Water won’t separate 
them. The sole is a nice mix of cork 
and rubber that keeps feet quite 
cool, even on hot pavements. 


Strollers have extra arch support 
...are fashioned of specially woven 
vat-dyed fabrics... color-fast, tub- 
fast. Ask for Strollers if you want 
more shoe style for your shoe dollar. 


See Strollers 
at leading stores 
throughout the country. 
































(Continued from Page 11) 

Mr. Greenfield is the first to point 
out that the acquisition of political 
conventions is not a one-man job, and 
thousands of Philadelphians agree with 
him. All sorts of assistance is required. 
If pressed, Mr. Frank B. Murdoch, 
who served as cochairman of the over- 
all solicitation committee on its visit 
to Kansas City to charm the various 
members of the Republican National 
Committee, might admit that the Phil- 
adelphia group even had help from 
some of the Tom Dewey contingent 
on the Missouri scene. The reason 
advanced for this aid was that the sup- 
porters of Mr. Dewey did not want the 
convention to go to Chicago, where 
Colonel McCormick’s Tribune might 
get the party business all mixed up 
with MacArthur buttons. 

Philadelphia’s city council, once 
apostrophized by former Councilman 
Charles Pommer as ‘“‘a group of fine 
men who stand firmly on their own two 
shoulders,” appropriated $500,000 to 
put a new coat of paint on City Hall, 
refurbish Convention Hall, and gener- 
ally dress up such shrines as Independ- 
ence Hall. One acute Philadelphian re- 
marked, “The smell of fresh paint 
around this city kills even the summer 
smell of the Delaware River.” Conven- 
tion Hall got a new roof ($150,000), a 
new electrical switchboard setup use- 
ful for theatrical acts ($100,000), and a 
new sound system. All over town in- 
dividual business houses, theaters, 
clubs and other public and semipublic 
places primped and decorated. 

As with all major spectacles, those 
charged with managing the descending 
hordes have had a king-size housing 
problem on their hands since early 
April. Of the 35,000 extra people 
estimated to be. wandering in and 
out of town during the convention 
periods, approximately 12,000 to 15,000 
have to be housed. The city hotels, 
and those in the vicinity as far afield 
as Atlantic City (55 miles), and 
Trenton, N. J. (38 miles), and Wil- 
mington, Del. (28 miles), are taking 
care of 5000 to 6000 visitors. Sub- 
let apartments and private homes, 
renting for as high as $85 per day, ac- 
count for another 2000. Even the 40- 
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odd fraternity houses on the campus of 
the University of Pennsylvania are 
rented and hold some pretty strange 
brothers. One ardent Democrat, for 
instance, queried on the subject of 
Greek-letter societies, said that the 
entire party had been ill-advised on 
Greece, and that he didn’t care to 
discuss the matter. 

The biggest number of rooms allo- 
cated to any one delegation by the 
Republicans went to New York State, 
with 97. The smallest set aside by the 
G.O.P. went to Puerto Rico, with two. 
Approximately 1400 to 1500 rooms have 
been set aside for the press, radio and 
television gentlemen, three times as 
many as the 508 made available for the 
last major political convention held in 
the city in 1940. 


Waite THE 1094 Republican dele- 
gates and their alternates and retinue, 
the 1234 Democrats and troupe and the 
as-yet-unknown number of Wallace ad- 
herents form the over-all pageantry, 
they are exposed in turn to major enter- 
tainment programs. 

Aside from the normal contingent of 
busy strategists who stay denned while 
not in actual open floor sessions, most 
of the visiting politicians, wives, friends 
and faithful retainers may be found in 
any one of three situations: wining, 
dining and “‘shrining.” According to 
Mr. Murdoch, Republican and chair- 
man of the Mayor’s All-Philadel- 
phia Committee, the G.O.P. enter- 
tainment program will cost something 
between $50,000 and $80,000. The 
Democrats’ entertainment chairman, 
the ubiquitous Mr. Greenfield, plans to 
spend a similar amount. The city’s en- 
tertainment budget was raised (besides 
the sum pledged by the city itself) from 
the sale and advertising revenue of the 
official convention programs and split 
equally between the two major parties. 

No official entertainment program in 
Philadelphia could fail to include a tour 
of both Independence Hall and near-by 
Valley Forge, and both major parties 
have them scheduled. There may be 
no significance in the fact that a 16- 
year Democratic tenure of the White 
House prompted the selection of the 
G.O.P. date for its Valley Forge rally. 


More entertainment: Mississippi plumps for FDR (1936); Texas arrives (1940); Biddle toots in Chicago (1944). 


It is set for June 20. This date, as 
practically no Philadelphia schoolboy 
knows, marks Evacuation Day, which 
celebrates the withdrawal of the British 
troops from Colonial Philadelphia. 

Robin Hood Dell, the outdoor Fair- 
mount Park equivalent of the city’s 
famous Academy of Music, is also a 
ranking favorite on most delegate- 
entertainment schedules. There was 
some doubt whether or not Republicans 
would hear Miss Jeariette MacDonald 
sing as originally planned. Mr. Mur- 
doch, who also serves as the Dell’s vice- 
president, was heard to mutter early in 
the formation days of the program that 
he had a fleeting thought on the matter. 
“T am not precisely a slim juvenile,” he 
said darkly, ‘but I went to school with 
Madame MacDonald, which leads me 
to suspect that she is no debutante, and 
just offhand I can’t see why she thinks 
she can get $4500 for her engagement — 
instead of the $3000 I offered.” 

No matter what happened in the 
more stately chambers of Philadelphia 
music, however, delegates and guests 
can take comfort in knowing that the 
famous Philadelphia Mummers will 
parade at the drop of a hat and fill the 
air with string-band music. 

Normally, this clan of costume-and- 
marching clubs which provides the City 
of Brotherly Love with as much Mardi 
Gras as its Quaker conscience can stand, 
emerges from its South Philadelphia 
hideaways on New Year’s Day. It ap- 
pears, that is, if the weather is suffi- 
ciently bad, with plenty of ice, snow, 
sleet followed, by high winds and much 
dissension over the prize money, cus- 
tomarily awarded by the city after the 
traditional parade. Even if the weather 
stays bland, Republicans, Democrats 
and, doubtless, the vanguard of the 
third party are slated to see Mummers. 
Republicans have them scheduled to 
perform in the city’s monster Municipal 
Stadium, a concrete crater built during 
the days of the ill-fated Sesquicen- 
tennial celebration for succeeding gen- 
erations of Army-Navy football teams. | 


Nor ALL OF THE delegate entertain- 
ment is officially programmed. Granted — 
that the city’s night life does not rank 

(Continued on Page 16) 






Daring the war, The Springs Cotton Mills was called 
upon to develop a light cotton fabric to be impregnated 
and made flame resistant. This was accomplished, and 
the fabric was used for airplane ground crews and carrier 


fire squads. 


It is now known as SPRINGMAID KERPYR and is available 
to the false bottom and bust bucket business as a combed 





broadcloth, 37” wide, 152 x 68 approximate count, with 
a weight of 3.30. The finished fabric is sold in pink, white, 
nude and dusty. 

If you expect to attend a campfire picnic, a Fourth of July 
barbecue, scratch matches, or warm yourself in front of a 
crackling fire, be protected by the SPRINGMAID label 
on the bottom of your trademark. 


SPRINGS MILLS 


200 CHURCH STREET « 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


DALLAS 


13, NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 


Coming soon .. . SPRINGMAID sheets, pillowcases, diapers, broadcloth, poplins and tubings. 
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Philadelphia’ s City Hall spruces up, gets paint job to welcome convention visitors, 


(Continued from Page 14) 

with New York’s or Chicago’s, there is 
more than country amusement available 
after dark. Entrepreneur-sportsman 
Frank Palumbo, owner of four of the 
town’s major night spots, offers Xavier 
Cugat, Frank Sinatra and King Cole to 
Republicans at two of his places. He has 
Sammy Kaye and the Mills Brothers 
ready for Democrats. 

Mr. Palumbo also could have pre- 
sented one Mike Dramis. Mr. Dramis 
was the tree-sitting champion of 1930 
with the immortal record of 33 days 
aloft. This athlete was willing to perch 
on a pole above any one of Palumbo’s 
bistros for the amusement of guests. His 
offer was refused on the grounds that 
many visitors would be “ high” enough, 
what with 3350 licensed liquor dis- 
pensaries around the town. 

Other big names in the show world 
are being scheduled by entrepreneur- 
sportsman Jack Lynch, another night- 
spot owner, and by many other entre- 
preneur-sportsmen. One club plans to 
survey its delegate customers and 
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fly favorite regional food to them 
from various home states in case they 
get homesick while in the city. But it 
was firmly stated by most local food 
purveyors that no regional dish or any 
other dish, in the edible sense of the 
word, could compete with that time- 
tested convention offering—jumbo 
shrimp, which all sensible eating places 
plan to stock heavily. 

As early as mid-April, Director of 
Public Safety James H. “Shooey” 
Malone was cleaning up local vice and 
gambling. He was using “rookie” cops 
instead of his more experienced veter- 
ans who previously had “cleaned ‘em 
up” tothe point of boredom. The usual 
orders were issued to pickpocket de- 
tails and traffic guardians. But, as one 
man who, while not precisely a pick- 
pocket even though he had been ar- 
rested a few times for pocket picking, 
explained, “There’s no sense working 
political meetings. First, they ain’t got 
it like some business groups. Second, 
being politicians, they generally get 
professional courtesy.” THE END 
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Radio “‘arrived” at conventions in 1924, flustered speakers of both parties. 





Video takes its first fling at covering conven- 


tions, hopes to do as well as old-timer radio 


by SAUL CARSON 


HEN RADIO CAME to the Demo- 
W antic and Republican national 
conventions in 1924, it consisted of one 
microphone and two wires leading 
from it. One wire connected to a crys- 


‘tal receiving set with two pairs of ear- 


phones; the other led to a box dotted 
with dials manipulated by an engineer. 

There are 100 microphones in Phila- 
delphia’s Convention Hall now, and 
perhaps 100 others scattered around the 
city to help radio cover the political 
pageants being staged by three parties 
in the same locale this year. Of our 
four coast-to-coast networks, Mutual 
alone is broadcasting solely over radio. 
The others—CBS, NBC and ABC— 
have added television. 

The 1924 conventions were covered 
by two radiomen. One was the engineer 
in charge of the dial box; the other 
was an ex-baritone who had found new 
use for his voice—Graham McNamee. 

To the 1924 Republican convention 
in Cleveland, and to the Democratic 
show in New York’s old Madison 
Square Garden on Twenty-third Street, 
McNamee and his technician toted 
their simple apparatus by taxicab. The 
engineer had little to do but see to it 
that the single microphone stayed 
“live,” that is, powered and feeding 
all sounds to the distant transmitters. 
McNamee talked often into the micro- 
phone. When his throat needed a rest, 
he let the microphone pick up whatever 
floor sounds might reach its none-too- 
sensitive tendrils. At such moments, 
McNamee sat at his crystal set, listen- 
ing. He used one pair of earphones; 
the spare set was there for anyone 
who might care to eavesdrop. Few did. 

But someone at Cleveland did care. 


He was James Jappe, a rising young 
lawyer and politician, entrusted for the 
first time with heavy party responsi- 
bility. He was convention-hall manager 
for the Republicans. Every chance he 
got, he sat down next to McNamee’s 
receiving set and listened. What he 
heard at one session made him wonder 
if he had done right by the G.O. P. 

All that was happening on the ros- 
trum, at the moment, was another of 
those quiet little conferences between 
Frank W. Mondell of Wyoming, the 
convention’s permanent chairman, and 
three or four other top party leaders. 
Such informal talks were routine, but 
the radio made a difference this time. 

The party bosses, it seemed, were 
worried about an unhealthy boom that 
a few rebel delegates were trying to 
drum up on the floor on behalf of old 
Sen. Robert M. La Follette for Presi- 
dent. Everyone knew that the nomina- 
tion must go to Calvin Coolidge, so the 
leaders decided on a quick tactic to de- 
flate that La Follette balloon. In a few 
minutes, Mondell would adjourn the 
session without waiting for a motion 
from the floor. The sudden move would 
prick the La Follette bubble. 

At the proper moment, Mondell ex- 
ecuted the maneuver as planned. La 
Follette’s followers were duly taken 
aback; all the delegates were surprised. 
But Jappe wasn’t surprised, nor were 
any listeners who might have been 
tuned in at the time. For the hush-hush, 
top-secret conference had been held in 
front of that open, “live” microphone. 

Some of the fanciest political radio 
boners in the past were broadcast from 
the same Convention Hall where the 
parties stage their spectacles this sum- 
mer. The Democrats remember 1936. 
The Republicans vividly recall 1940. 
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The Democratic experience of 1936 
brought nothing more serious than a 
howling close to a routine convention. 
That year the delegates had only to en- 
dorse Franklin D. Roosevelt’s nomina- 
tion for a second term. At the end of the 
proceedings, the man in the chair began 
to read a batch of bread-and-butter 
notes. They were the usual resolutions 
of formal thanks—to the governor for 
his courtesy, the mayor for his co- 
operation, the chamber of commerce 
for its helpfulness. Someone had slipped 
in a mock expression of gratitude ad- 
dressed to the county dogcatcher. The 
chairman was quick enough to note the 
spurious piece and toss it aside without 
public reading. But while throwing 
away the sheet, he mumbled sotto voce : 
“Who the — put that here?” 

Words much milder than the one 
censored, employed in the cause of 
higher literature, have led Philadelphia 
policemen to break down bookstore 
doors. The chairman’s aside had been 
muttered smack into highly sensitive 
microphones, heard by every delegate 
over the hall’s public-address system, 
and broadcast coast-to-coast. 

The Republican debacle engaged 
radio in a more serious manner. This 
was the year 1940, when Wendell Will- 
kie’s band of amateurs staged a putsch, 
running away with the presidential 
nomination fer ‘the barefoot boy from 
Wall Street.” Part of the Willkieite 
strategy called for packing the hall 
with adherents powerful of lung, ready 
to respond to given signals with a rhyth- 
mic chant of ‘We Want Willkie.” 

It was not expected that well-trained 
delegates would be swept off their feet 
by such demonstrations. But the broad- 
casting of the rising Willkie crescendo 
was calculated as a sound effect to ex- 
cite listeners back home. Local Willkie 
leaders followed through among neigh- 
bors who had heard those rebellious 
yells over the radio from Philadelphia. 
Home folks were persuaded to tele- 
graph their delegates, demanding a 
vote for Willkie “ or else.” According to 
some political students, the Willkie 
trick never could have been turned 
without the heat generated by radio. 


ANY CONVENTION machinations now 
contemplated, however, have the visual 
element of television to reckon with. 

There are four television cameras in- 
side Convention Hall—one above and 
to the rear of the rostrum; three more 
in the galleries. Together, these cameras 
can peer into every part of Philadel- 
phia’s big indoor stadium. There are 
other television cameras around—in 
a special studio in the basement; at the 
front entrance; two in the headquarters 
hotel, the Bellevue-Stratford. In the 
hall itself are several newsreel cameras 
recording solely for television. But it’s 
the four live television cameras inside 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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(Continued from Page 17) 
the hall, feeding directly to transmit- 
ters, that worry the convention man- 
agers most. No film cutting or studio 
staging is possible for these cameras. 
They look down upon life lived hecti- 
cally, and the play is for keeps. 

Kenneth D. Fry, radio director for 
the Democrats, refused to risk the possi- 
bility that his people might not under- 
stand video decorum. Well in advance, 
he prepared a special memorandum 
which was sent to all delegates, their 
alternates, the party’s Congressmen, 
and any others whe conceivably might 
come within focus of a television cam- 
era covering the convention. His lan- 
guage was polite and politic, but it was 
pointed and clear enough to be under- 
stood by the most obtuse politicians. 
Fry’s opposite number on the Republi- 
can side, Edward T. Ingle, did not com- 
mit himself in writing. But he too saw 
to it that his charges were properly in- 
structed in correct television etiquette. 

Victory at the polls, for instance, 
might not be aided by delegates who 
hoist a bottle or indicate that they have 
drunk deeply therefrom. 

Feminine participants must watch 
their make-up. Hats are important. 
Ladies should wear the prettiest they 
can find. Gentlemen should remove 
theirs, no matter how handsome. 

Barbering and grooming are im- 
portant to the men too. A tired, di- 
sheveled, unshaven speaker must not 
take to the platform in that condition. 
In the old days of radio only, his voice 
on the air might still carry sufficient 
conviction. But in the glare of the 
ten 5000-watt lamps turned on by the 
television technicians, even five-o’clock 
shadow looks like a midnight beard. 

Delegates should not remove shoes 
or let galluses dangle from trousers. 

Floor demonstrations must be 
smoother, better organized, less rowdy. 
Artificial stimulation of enthusiasm by 
a few loud-mouths—while the vast ma- 
jority of delegates stare coldly at the 
handful of brash “ Zealots for Zilch” — 
would show up faithfully over tele- 
vision. Furthermore, the shouting of 
“To hell with Zilch!” is forbidden— 
and banners, too, must be kept clean. 

Finally, there is a special word of ad- 





Television decorum forbids equivocal approach to the nose, questions the hat, frowns on soggy shirt.: 


vice to those lofty enough in the party 
hierarchy to deserve a platform seat 
and thus come within camera-lens 
range every time a speaker mounts the 
rostrum. Boredom must not be evident. 
Grimaces or laughter while the perora- 
tion is delivered in serious terms would 
not be of service to the party. Nor is it 
fair, when a prominent speaker near-by 
faces television, to talk to one’s neigh- 
bor. Ticktacktoe is out. And, indeli- 
cate as this may seem, picking the nose 
is tantamount to party treason. 


WITH TELEVISION providing so many. 
headaches for the convention managers, 
one may wonder why they have any 
truck with it. There are two answers. 

The first concerns the nature of a 
politician. A loyal party man is sure 
that his organization’s platform is the 
soundest, his candidates the most loy- 
able and the most likely to succeed, his 
delegates and speakers the handsomest 
and most attractive to behold when 
televised. There is no other explanation 
for the choice which both old parties 
made when they fixed their convention 
eyes this year on Philadelphia. It was 
not politics that brought the two to- 
gether, but the desire for a maximum of 
television coverage. . More television 
images can be sent from Philadelphia, 
thus far, than from any other large city 
in the country. 

The second answer is that the poli- 
ticians could not ignore television had 
they chosen to do so. The industry 
would have forced marriage at the point 
of a shotgun, for the conventions are 
television’s biggest opportunity yet. 

Compared to radio’s potential listen- 
ership of more than 100,000,000 people, 
television’s audience is small. Fancy, 
press-agented figures aside, this audi- 
ence totals no more than 1,500,000 
viewers—at an average of five to a re- 
ceiving set. Just the same, each of the 
23 television stations definitely sched- 
uled to be on the air by June 20 was 
straining every fiber to broadcast the 
first of the conventions, the Republi- 
can, on that date. Two or three other 
transmitters were being rushed, and 
their operators were hopeful of getting 
on the air at least when the Demo- 
cratic doings get under way July 12. 
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Television feels that the conventions 
should be worth the trouble and the 
cost. No peacetime accomplishment 
has dramatized the value of radio more 
than political broadcasting. The old- 
time roof antennae so necessary to the 
ancient crystal sets had not begun to 
sprout so universally until KDKA, 
from Pittsburgh, broadcast the word 
that Warren G. Harding had swept 
James M. Cox into oblivion in the pres- 
idential race of 1920. Graham McNa- 
mee’s coverage in 1924, limited as it 
was, secured radio’s hold on the public. 
Television hopes the Philadelphia story 
will have a similar ending, in spades. 

By and large, television this year will 
bring you the identical commentators, 
news analysts, announcers and news- 
casters who will broadcast over the 
radio. All networks have moved their 
major news programs, sponsored or sus- 
taining, to Philadelphia for the dura- 
tion. Between 70 and 80 stations not 
affiliated with networks are also cover- 
ing. Some of these so-called ‘‘ independ- 
ent” non-network outlets—like Cincin- 
nati’s WLW, Los Angeles’ KFWB, and 
St. Louis’ KSD—not only have their 
own staffs there but wires lead directly 
from the Hall to their transmitters. 

There is no question about the wire 
activity during the Republican and 
Democratic conventions. The third 
gathering, to nominate Henry A. Wal- 
lace and Sen. Glen H. Taylor, had to 
do some table-pounding—in a polite but 
firm way —to assure adequate coverage. 

First, the Wallace people made sure 
that the physical equipment in the 
Hall—booths, microphones, engineer- 
ing panels, television platforms and so 
on—would be left intact when the 
Democrats adjourned. These facilities 
could then be used when the Wallace 
group opens Friday night, July 23. 

The Friday night opening, inciden- 
tally, was scheduled specifically with 
an eye to network radio coverage. The 
coast-to-coast news chiefs apparently 
had planned to render unto Wallace 
convention coverage no more than the 
minimum—as one executive admitted 
in so many words. But the third 
party’s radio director, Edward R. 
Frisbie, persuaded his bosses to open 
Friday night so that the networks would 
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Tired radiomen like CBS’ heavy-eyed John Daly haven’t time to primp for video. 


have less excuse for not carrying the 
new group’s keynote-setting session. 
The table-pounding for Wallace 
coverage was done on the desks of 
network presidents and board chair- 
men. The law was cited about require- 
ments to provide, on the air, “equal 
opportunities for all candidates.” The 
networks expressed innocence of inten- 
tion to give anyone the brush-off. But 
there was no doubt the biggest coverage 
still would go to the two old parties. 


WITH ONE important exception—the 
night of June 23—all coast-to-coast 
programming is subordinated during 
both major convention weeks to the or- 
ders of each network’s news chief. The 
exception is a big one. NBC’s television 
planning board knew that the Republi- 
can National Convention might be 
ready on that evening to start casting 
its first ballot. But at the same time, in 
Yankee Stadium in New York, Joe 
Louis would be ready to show that he is 
not really afraid of Jersey Joe Walcott. 
A rival network, the American Broad- 
casting Company, already had signed 
up the radio rights to the heavyweight 
fight. But ABC’s television facilities 


are as yet insignificant by comparison 
with NBC’s functioning, seven-station 
network. Here was a chance for NBC— 
to serve politics, or to salvage through 
televising the fight what it already 
had lost to its rival radiowise. 

The fight won. 

From the viewpoint of popularity, 
the choice may be wise. During the 
Democratic convention at Chicago in 
1940, Sen. Robert F. Wagner was de- 
livering the keynote speech at the very 
time that Henry Armstrong was trying 
to penetrate Lew Jenkins’ defense in a 
lightweight classic at Madison Square 
Garden, New York. NBC’s news chief 
at the time, A. A. Schechter (he holds 
the same job now for Mutual, directing 
things in Philadelphia) planned on do- 
ing the right thing by the fight fans. 
But when Wagner went on, Schech- 
ter’s civic consciousness pulled a Sun- 
day punch. Wagner continued to orate 
over NBC, and the fight was blacked 
out. But the telephoned protest calls in 
three cities alone— New York, Philadel- 
phia and Washington—totaled 8000. 

NBC television is taking no chances 
this year. Besides, the fight is spon- 
sored. THE END 


What television cameras pick up and transmit to home screens can’t be faked. 
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MOVIES 





To cover a political parade, camera crew totes itself and equipment to roof. 


Covering a convention is grueling job for news- 


reel men, with the unexpected always happening 


by AL HINE 


THE GENTLEMEN who make our 
pts the political convention 
season is a peak period of frayed nerves 
and stupendous effort. A war, the news- 
reel folk can take in their stride. Floods, 
famines, the New Look and two-headed 
calves are grist to their mill. But politi- 
cal conventions are something else— 
even more complex and confusing. 

The chief difficulty of motion-picture 
coverage of a convention is the neces- 
sity of being everywhere at once. 
Camera crews have to be located all 
over any given convention city, since 
no one knows when or where an elder 
party statesman may shoot off his 
mouth with a major decision affecting 
either a plank in his party’s platform or 
its choice of a delegate. Thus full camera 
crews as well as the ubiquitous Eyemo- 
men (operators of hand cameras, still 
called Eyemo-men although the old 
Eyemo camera has been superseded in 
many cases with later, more efficient 
models) have to cover hotel halls, lob- 
bies, railway stations, airports, saloons 
and street corners as well as the logical 
purlieus of Convention Hall. 

For example, in Chicago, last Demo- 
cratic convention, newsreel men had 
two main headquarters which were not 
in the normal convention Baedeker. 
One camera crew parked down the 
corridor from the hotel room in which 
James Byrnes and his colleagues were 
masterminding Roosevelt strategy. 
This was probably the real hub of party 
decisions. But to be on the safe side 
another crew, in another corridor of 


another hotel, kept cameras trained on 
the door of the suite sacred to old-line 
party bosses—in case Messrs. Kelly, 
Hague, and so on, might have a bomb- 
shell photogenic enough to explode for 
the movie audience. 

At the same convention, Henry Wal- 
lace was supposed to arrive by train. 
Newsreel companies had crews at the 
station to greet him, and thought they 
had covered themselves for possible 
fluffs by having an extra crew at the 
airport. Mr. Wallace arrived by train— 
at an out-of-town station. The crews 
arrived too late. Of such mixups are 
made the ulcers of newsreel executives. 


Patué, ONE OF THE OLDEST and more 
respected names in the newsreel busi- 
ness, has 25 to 30 people covering the 
major-party Philadelphia conventions, 
with slightly fewer for the Wallace 
show since no question of selection of a 
candidate—the big suspense point of a 
convention—is involved here. Para- 
mount News has a similar complement 
and the other newsreel companies, ac- 
cording to their size and capitalization, 
likewise. Say 200 men in and around 
the camera end of covering the con- 
ventions, and you probably are not 
exaggerating. Add these to the myriad 
newspaper and magazine reporters, the 
radio and television men, the publicity 
handout boys of both parties and you 
wonder whether there is room to photo- 
graph the delegates. 

The 25 to 30 people that a major 
newsreel company assigns to a conven- 
tion include eight or more cameramen. 
The rest are soundmen, contact men, 
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assistants and editors. The breakdown 
of Pathé’s coverage, more or less typi- 
cal, gives some idea of how these men 
are used. There probably will be three 
complete sound units at Convention 
Hall, each unit consisting of four men— 
cameraman, soundman, assistant. and 
contact man. The jobs of the camera- 
men and soundmen are self-explanatory. 
The assistant does all and sundry odd 
jobs, helps compile and record cap- 
tion material, trouble-shoots. The con- 
tact man makes arrangements for 
special shots, keeps abreast of the con- 
vention schedule, has a hand in decid- 


’ ing what speeches and speakers to con- 


centrate on. Ordinarily, two crews shoot 
the convention action while the third 
crew is getting into position for shoot- 
ing from another angle. Scattered also 
through Convention Hall and at its en- 
trance are hand cameramen to take si- 
lent shots of celebrities entering and 
leaving the Hall. These later will be 
dubbed with sound in the form of a 
commentator’s explanation of the im- 
portance of the individual celebrities. 

In addition to these crews, Pathé’s 
Washington editor probably will be 
present, supervising over-all coverage of 
the convention in progress. Pathé’s ed- 
itor in chief will be down from New 
York with his own suggestions for 
special-interest shots. A news editor 
from New York will be on hand. And at 
strategic positions. throughout Phila- 
delphia, other smaller crews, ranging 
from a single man with a hand camera 
to two- and three-man crews, will keep 
their eyes open for potentially news- 
worthy, pictureworthy occurrences. 

In brief, Pathé will have its whole 
Washington staff and almost all its 
New York staff in Philadelphia. Only 
enough protection will be left in New 
York to take care of a six-alarm fire or 
other disaster which might happen dur- 
ing the convention period. 

Some concessions are made to ease 
the travail of the newsreel companies. 
For example, the various national com- 
mittees pay all expenses for lights, cur- 
rent and men to man lights necessary 
to newsreel shooting. This happy habit 
was formed early in the game and is 
now as firmly entrenched as the custom 
of nominating favorite sons; newsreel 
executives state blandly that they sim- 
ply wouldn’t photograph conventions 
if light costs weren’t paid for them and, 


since such costs may run as high as $20,- 


000 a convention, their hauteur is un- 
derstandable. The national committees 
also control accreditization of newsreel 
representatives, just as they decide 
which journalistic correspondents are 
legitimate and necessary and which are 
not. And they have the all-important 
dominion over hotel reservations dur- 
ing convention periods for people who 
are covering the conventions as well as 
for the party stalwarts. 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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GET THE FINEST (low) Vries THIS SURE WAY 


ONLY FILMOS GIVE YOU ALL THESE FEATURES 


FILMO AUTO-8 CAMERA, 8MM 
Magazine-Loading with Tip-Touch 
Ejector—takes the fumble out of 
film interchange. 


You raise your movie camera to your eye. The scene you see through the 
viewfinder is one you’ll want to remember always... perhaps one that 
you may never have another chance to shoot. 


Will you press the starting button with confidence? With full assurance 
that your camera will do its job 100% . . . get you a movie you'll be 
proud to show in any company? 


With a Filmo,“‘what you see, you get!” For all Filmos are built by crafts- 
men who really know what it takes to make the finest movies. They 
should know ...they’ve met Hollywood’s professional equipment needs 
for 41 years. Only Filmos offer this priceless heritage. 


Precision-made Filmos include 8mm and 16mm cameras and projectors, 
and 16mm sound film projectors. See them in better photo shops now, 
or write Bell & Howell Company, 7191 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 


PRECTSTON - 


TEACHERS 
ov* Mo, » 


Cooperate with organizations working 
to improve school teachers’ working 


and living conditions. 
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Swifturn Two-Lens Turret on which 
matched finders turn with lenses. 
Instant readiness for near and 
distant scenes. 


Selfoto Lock—lcts the operator step 
into the picture. 


Slow Motion and Singlepic Release— 
for professional effects. 


FILMO SPORTSTER 8MM CAMERA 
Easy Spool Loading—no sprockets 
to thread,no manual opening and 
closing of film gate. 


Real S-l-o-w Motion—one of the 
four speeds reduces action to one- 
fourth the normal rate. 


Singlepic Release—so you can ani- 
mate cartoons, titles, maps. 


Filmocoted Lens — for full-color 
movies, indoors and out. 


All Filmo Cameras are Guaranteed for Life. 


by 


WADE FILMTOS 






















Better 
pictures 
this 

summer 





EXPOSURE METER 


When picture-taking is most in- 
viting but light conditions most 
annoying, a WESTON prevents dis- 
appointments and film waste. It 
gives correct camera settings re- 
gardless of light conditions, assur- 
ing brilliant pictures every time. 
Used with still or movie cameras, 
all film. At dealers everywhere. 





MOTORISTS! 
Cross Lake 
Michigan 
with your 

car aboard ! 


Relax, have fun © 
between Milwaukee se 


and Muskegon...on -=>- 
&.5. MILWAUREE 


CLIPPER 


FAMOUS MILLION DOLLAR LUXURY LINER! 


This delightful cruise links U.S. Highway 16 between 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Muskegon, Mich. (saves 240 
driving miles)—gives you a delightful change! Com- 
fortable bedrooms, lounges, broad decks, music, danc- 
ing, fine food, refreshments—many other 

attractions. Day and night sailings. Advance 
reservations accepted. Get illustrated 
folder with rates, schedules, infor- 
mation. Write. The CLIPPER Line, 
Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship 
Co.,617 E. Erie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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(Continued from Page 22) 

Coverinc the actual convention in 
the hall has almost as many snares and 
pitfalls as the more obviously trying 
job of covering convention activity 
over the whole city. Although action is 
approximately localized in the hall, this 
doesn’t make camera work as easy as it 
sounds. For example, in the third-term 
Democratic convention in Chicago, 
newsreel companies were caught flat- 
footed in missing the famous loud- 
speaker hullaballoo that helped spark 
the “Draft Roosevelt” movement. A 
Kelly-Nash lieutenant got control of 
the PA system under the stands and 
by insistent shouting for Roosevelt in- 
fected the delegates with manufactured 
enthusiasm. Even if contact men had 
caught on to the dodge ahead of time, 
it is doubtful that newsreel equipment 
could have been moved to the spot in 
time to photograph the actual action. 
What might have been done was the 
time-honored and quite ethical news- 
reel practice of photographing an 
occurrence after the event, restaging 
it neatly and with good lighting, letting 
the public in on a reasonable facsimile 
of the real McCoy. 

Such practice actually is encouraged 
by some politicians Who don’t like to 
have their original blurted and some- 
times garbled statements recorded by 
the unprejudiced automaton which is 
the sound camera. In these cases, the 
original action often will be photo- 
graphed by a hand camera; and a later, 
more staid and controlled reading of 
the controversial speech, statement or 
manifesto will be filmed with sound 
under ideal conditions. In the final 
newsreel, the two will be combined ; the 
silent track will run with a commenta- 
tor’s remarks and blend from time to 
time into flashes of the staged speech. 
Nobody is really cheated ; the politician 
gets a chance to look his best and the 
newsreel audience gets the more ide- 
alized version of what really went on. 

None of the newsreel people we have 
talked to knows of any candidate who 
has been coached specifically for the 
camera. It is common knowledge that 
some candidates have brushed up on 
voice culture for radio; but, if they can 
stand up without falling and keep their 
hair (if any) parted, they consider 
themselves fair game for newsreels. 

One newsreel executive, who shows a 
natural preference for anonymity, rates 
the major Republican candidates for 
photogeneity as follows: Eisenhower, 
whom the executive refuses to ignore as 
a possibility, first because of personal- 
ity, good visual approach and sincerity 
of manner, “and above all because he 
can make a firm statement looking di- 
rectly at the camera. There is nothing 
worse from a newsreel point of view 
than the reading of a speech.” 

Vandenberg and Stassen come sec- 
ond and third; both have personalities 





It’s not camera or sound men’s fault if movie-goers don’t see all of conventions. 


that they can project before the camera, 
both are good speakers. Dewey is a 
poor fourth; newsreel men find him 
bossy and with a tendency to try to tell 
them how to do their filming, what to 
shoot and what not to shoot. He is 
sensitive about his teeth and afraid of 
close-ups taken without his knowledge. 

Taft runs after Dewey, though his 
faults are almost the opposite of the 
New York governor’s. Taft has poor 
physical appearance and poor delivery, 
but he is completely oblivious to these 
imperfections and seems to do nothing 
to correct them or to try to present 
them to the camera in a better light. 

The candidates are the major camera 
targets and, after them, the dutiful 
subordinates who put their names into 
nomination. The conscientious camera 
must take care to record every, or 
almost every, nominating and second- 
ing speech, even if they may never be 
used. No newsreel company can take 
the chance of missing the nomination 
of a man who may, just conceivably, 
turn out to be the dark horse of the 
convention. Cameras from the plat- 
form off the first balcony of Cénven- 
tion Hall will limn all potentially im- 
portant speakers through a variety of 
lenses—close-up, full figure, and with 
the dignitary-laden platform as a back- 
ground. Most of the speakers thus cap- 
tured on celluloid will find their way to 
the cutting-room floor as soon as it be- 
comes clear which direction the con- 
vention is taking. 


THEN THERE ARE the human-interest 
shots of the delegates. Most of these 
have been the same ever since the still 
camera invaded conventions. The 
snoozing delegate, the tipsy delegate, 
the lady delegate with the funny hat, 
the cheer-leading delegate, the dele- 
gate with the funny sign, and so on. 
The usual efforts will be made by party 
leaders to have all delegates present a 
sober and serious mien to the cameras; 
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but, boys being boys, it is predictable 
that the usual antics will prevail. They 
are part and parcel of every convention 
and, as such, they must be covered. 
Only variation is in the method by 
which different companies may cut and 
splice the same congeries of corn. 
Most camera equipment will be left 
overnight in Convention Hall between 
sessions of the conventions. This is a 
vital precaution since, although the 
time for reconvening is supposed to be 
set at the end of each session, an in- 
spirational meeting of party chieftains 
in the dead of night may change the 
time without notifying the newsreel 
companies. With cameras on the spot 
and ready to grind twenty-four hours a 
day during each convention, no chances 
are taken on being caught unawares. 
It is possible for a newsreel com- 
pany to slant its political reporting, but 
in practice most of the majors are 
highly ethical, particularly with regard 
to conventions. Newsreel companies de- 
pend for their revenue upon acceptance 
by exhibitors all over the country; and 
exhibitors, although largely conserva- 
tive, run the gamut of political com- 
plexion from Republican to Democrat 
to Wallace, just like other people. A 
newsreel company can’t take the 
chance of alienating its meal ticket 
by giving undue stress or praise to a 


There’s always an Indian chief around. 
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Zoomar lens can pick out important personage from crowd of unimportant ones. 


single candidate or by taking too much 
advantage of the photogenic disabili- 
ties of another candidate. 

Even in preconvention newsreel 
coverage (with the exception of one 
major company which thought no reel 
complete without a panoramic view of 
General MacArthur) emphasis has 
been fair and restrained. Even newsreel 
commentators are neutralized as far as 
human orneriness will allow. 

On the technical end of newsreel 
coverage, there have been no really 
startling new developments. Pathé has 
anew and more powerful hand camera, 
developed during the war by its parent 
company, Warner Brothers. This new 
model, powered by an electric motor 
instead of the old hand crank, will shoot 
200 feet of film as against the former 
100-foot maximum. This eliminates 
cumbersome reloading, during which 
vital action may be missed. Also, few 
convention events last more than 200 
feet of film, so the hand cameraman 
gets a complete package in each reel. 

Paramount has the Zoomar lens, 
about which much to-do was made in 
the televising of the World Series last 
fall. This lens, with its ability to focus 
closely on distant objects, is a technical 
advance, but probably is more valuable 
in the field of sports than in a static 
affair like a convention, where the same 


They work as long as there’s action. 


effect, or better, can be achieved by 
putting together films from two differ- 
ent cameras with different, conven- 
tional lenses. To give the Zoomar its 
due, it probably will be valuable to 
Paramount in coverage of crowd shots 
and may make for more speed in get- 
ting finished newsreels on theater screens. 


ALFRED BUTTERFIELD, editor in chief 
of Pathé, expects both conventions to 
be full of problems, with possibly 
more trouble from the Republican ses- 
sion. “More candidates,” he says, 
“more people and places to cover. 
There'll be at least six headquarters of 
candidates who consider themselves 
actively in the running for the nomina- 
tion. We can’t cover all six, all the 
time, so we'll have to do some careful 
guessing and then some finger-crossing.” 

E. P. Genock, news editor for Para- 
mount, sees many of the same problems. 
“You can’t predict unexpected breaks 
in advance,”’ he says. “There'll be the 
usual number; how they are solved de- 
pends on the initiative of the camera- 
men and directors.” Asked if he had 
any opinions on which candidates were 
easiest to work with, he said, “‘As the 
conventions approach they all become 
easier and easier to work with.” 

So when you see your favorite candi- 
date speaking his brave words on the . 
screen of your local movie house, re- 
member briefly how. much work went 
into getting his image on that screen. 
Remember the busy, two-day-bearded 
men shuttling about the streets of 
Philadelphia with hand cameras, the 
lightly sleeping crews on tap for work at 
a moment’s notice at Convention Hall, 
the harried assistants trying to tell one 
senator from another, the contact men 
and the editors wearily preguessing 
what is going to happen next. 

It took all of them to record the 
nomination of (we hope) your boy for 
the Presidency of the United States. 

; THE END 
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® These are photographs, not “artists’ conceptions,” 

of the luxurious travel accommodations you can enjoy 

in the all-coach trains that are built by Budd. Never has 
this economical form of transportation afforded so much 
pleasure. To provide their passengers the finest, railroads 
pay a premium to obtain Budd all-stainless steel cars. 

Yet it costs you not a penny extra to ride in them, 

When planning a vacation trip, find out whether 

you can go on a Budd-built train, just as business 


men regularly do. Write for the new booklet— 





“To Vacation Lands in Trains of Stainless Steel” 
/ 


: 





—which lists the railroads and famous 


This is the sleeper-coach, popularized by Budd for economi- name-trains which feature Budd 
cal, long-distance travel. Notice your individual, reclining 7 P 
chair with its upholstered leg-rest and adjustable foot rail. all-stainless steel equipment. The 


Budd Company, Philadelphia 32. ; 
Budi 





should 
will m 


The women’s lounge on a Budd all-stainless steel coach is as beauti- Budd builds a variety of diners to meet. the needs of its railroad cus- denti 
puke entia 


ful and well-appointed as any boudoir, and probably much better tomers. One type, for example, has the entire car devoted to dining 
lighted. Men's lounges are equally spacious, comfortable and complete. space. Illustrated is a lunch-counter-diner of the Sante Fe's El Capitan. 


om 














a 


Among the feature cars you find in Budd all-coach trains are beautiful Inside the dome of a Vista-Dome car of the Burlington's Twin Cities 
tavern-lounge observation cars like this one on the New York Central's pop- Zephyrs. You ride above the roof level with unrestricted view in all di- 


vlar Pacemaker. All Budd cars have picture windows with non-glare glass. rections. Perfect air conditioning provides comfort on the hottest days. 
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FROM THE AMERICAN PAST 


When Mrs. Belva Lockwood ran for President in 1884, men of Rahway, N. J., ridiculed the idea with a parade. 


Whatever your political stand, there are plenty of books this year 


defending — or refuting —it; probably none will change your mind 


by HILARY H. LYONS 


‘T.\SCAPE may be possible in the most 
E remote parts of Maine or Oregon, 
but most vacationers this summer won't 
be able to avoid talk of politics. As one 
just returned from a resort which in an 
_ ordinary year is about as politically 
conscious as the moon, I speak with 
some authority. The bellboys want to 
discuss foreign policy; even the caddies 
hold views on inflation. 

In a democracy, of course, this is as it 
should be. Only the antisocial American 
will maintain that vacations in a presi- 
dential year should be devoted exclu- 
sively to rest and recreation. We have a 
First Citizen to elect; it is fitting that 
all should take part in the election— 
and in the talk that precedes it. 

There is a deluge of books to help 
make such talk enlightened. The num- 
ber of books on aspects of politics seems, 
at thé moment, to exceed the number of 
historical novels. If Americans this sum- 
mer are unable to cite what Stettinius 
said to the Russians at San Francisco, 
or what Taft said to Hartley, it will 
be their own cussed fault. 

Accordingly, for the benefit of those 
_ who do not want to appear ignorant in 

_ the presence of a dazzling hotel social 
| directress, or apolitical in the company 
> of an erudite gas-station attendant, it 
may be well to undertake a survey of the 
| more valuable political books. For pur- 
poses of the survey, this ordinarily opin- 
ionated reviewer will pretend to be a 


visitor from Mars. He will try to keep 
his prejudices, for the moment, under 
his hat and confine himself to check 
lists and the most general and de- 
tached comments. In conversation this 
is hardly possible—but in a book col- 
umn a man can avoid arguments. 


THE YEAR’S POLITICAL BOOKS (to be- 
gin with what seems a safe generaliza- 
tion) fall into three categories: 1) the 
campaign biography, which is apt to 
be enthusiastically pro or wholly con; 
2) the volume of memoirs, or of po- 
litical history, which aims to throw 
light on current issues by investigating 
the shadowy corners of the recent 
past; and 3) the book which discusses 
the general problems of democracy, 
primarily in an effort to increase the 
reader’s understanding of his govern- 
ment. This three-category arrange- 
ment is fairly arbitrary, but as general- 
izations go, it is fundamentally sound. 

Dwight Macdonald’s Henry Wallace : 
The Man and the Myth (The Vanguard 
Press, Inc., New York, $2.50) is in the 
classic tradition of the critical campaign 
biography. Mr. Macdonald, a writer of 
independent leftist views, can see no 
good in Mr. Wallace. He says so heat- 
edly. On the other hand, Russell Lord, 
the author of The Wallaces of Iowa 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
$5) thinks that Mr. Wallace is a fine 
American. He says so warmly. Strictly 
speaking, Mr. Lord’s book cannot be 
called a campaign biography, since it 


was written before Mr. Wallace an- 
nounced his candidacy. But it contains 
the kind of ammunition Wallace admir- 
ers presumably want, just as Mr. Mac- 
donald’s book contains the kind of am- 
munition Wallace detractors presum- 
ably want. Whether a campaign biogra- 
phy ever persuaded anybody to change 
his views is a question that must be left 
to Doctor Gallup and Mr. Roper. My 
guess is that a campaign biography 
confirms rather than alters an opinion. 

Maurice M. Milligan’s The Inside 
Story of the Pendergast Machine by the 
Man Who Smashed It (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, $3.50) is plainly 
intended to throw light on the career of 
President Truman, since Mr. Truman 
comes from the district where the late 
Tom Pendergast operated. As the story 
of the rise and fall of a political machine, 
however, it has more than merely elec- 
tion-year interest. Mr. Truman’s career 
is also studied—more fully and, on the 
whole, more dispassionately—in Peter 
Levin’s Seven by Chance : The Accidental 
Presidents (Farrar, Straus and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, $4). For obvious 
reasons Mr. Levin thought this a good 
year to look into the records made by 
those Vice Presidents who became Pres- 
idents through the deaths of Chief Exec- 
utives. Mr. Levin’s view of President 
Truman is indicated by his opinion that 


so far only one of the “accidental’’ Pres- . 


idents, Theodore Roosevelt, may be 
considered a really distinguished leader. 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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The Next Thing To 
A Personal Valet 


PLASTI-HIDE 
Single 
Suiter 


CROWN’s Plasti-Hide 
Single Suiter is just right for 
a one-to-three day trip. Holds 
one suit, plus everything you 
need for a short journey. 
And your suit comes out 
wrinkle-free! 

A damp cloth removes trav- 
el stains from Plasti-Hide. 


Write for name of nearest dealer. 
All prices plus federal and local taxes 
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Boys’ Schools 


Boys’ Schools 


Boys’ Schools 


SCHOOL AND CAMP DIRECTORY 


Secretarial and Business 





FORK UNION 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Emphasis on.character, per- 
sonality, academic excellence. 
Accredited preparation, also 
post-grad, for college, busi- 
ness. Small classes. R.O.T.C. 
Highest Government rating. 
16 modern buildings. Superb 
new gym, sports, bands. 
LOWER SCHOOL (Grades 
1-7). Separate buildings, 
gym. Complete supervisory 
staff. Sist year. Catalog. 


Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 17, Fesk Union, Va. 
a oe oe oe oe ee oe 


ADIRONDACK - “FLORIDA 


12 to 18 spe 
ee eS fit... 
in Coconut Grove, Florida. Limited enrollment. 
Work program for each boy. meg age pro- 
gram includes swimming, sailing, fishing, tennis. 

Established in 1903. Write 
D. P. G. Cameron 
Box A, Head  Onchi 
is 
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a, N. Y. 


VERDE VALLEY SCHOOL 


Prepares for college and world citizenship 
This unique Arizona school thoroughly prepares for all col- 
leges. It trains toward peace through appreciation of the 
unifying forces that bind all peoples. Visits to Indian 
reservations, Grand Canyon, Painted Desert, etc, pose 
minority —— show earth's strata, plant and animal life. 
Location 130 miles from Phoenix. Sports. Boys accepted 
October | for grades 7, 8 and 9. Catalog. 


Hamilton Warren, Executive Director, Box 92, Sedona, Arizona 



















ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


AT THE NATION'S SHRINE 


Valley Fi Graduates are 
leaders in Peace as they 
were in War. College Prep & 


ciate small, 
classes, our 
ance & testing bureau, and 
reading clinic. Faculty of 


appre- 
personalized 





Special emphasis on body 
development 


presram fer every bey. 
modern fireproof bidgs. 


Motorized Field Artillery, 
ir 





FOR CATALOG ADDRESS BOX R, WAYNE, PA. 


STAU NTO thy MILITARY 


fallen — agg 


fully prepares a te a * pully ase ac- 
credited. Business courses included in 
—" Thorough military training 
posture, poise, a. — 
pore” unit, Army’s highest In- 
tramural athletics. Varsity cam exeel. 
per Separate Junior 
School. 








Visitors welcome. Catalogue: 


rerrasists 












A Choice of Two Separate Schools 
Toms River, N. J.; St. Petersburg, Fla. Fully ac- 
credited. Preparation for all colleges, gov't acad- 
emies. |. Highest Navy Dept. rating. 
Guidance program. All land and water 

sports. Also summer camp. Catalogs. 


Admiral Farragut Academy 
=. 
New Jersey 


Toms River 








Brown School 


Intensive college preparation for boys, grades 10, 11, 12. 

Emphasis on good study habits. Small , hy Flexible 
schedule. Every ‘47 ouaaente admitted to college. Regis- 
tered New York State Regents. Summer Session. Catalog. 


Roy A. Wright & L. A. Pike, Dirs., Springs, N. Y. 


La Salle Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school aa Cc neletion Broth- 
ers. Accredited college preparation. Grades 8-12. Small 
classes. Senior - Beautiful 160-acre campus. 65th 
year. 50 miles from New York City. Catalog. 


Box L, Oakdale, Long Island, N. Y. 





eb: 
St. John’s Military Academy 
Inspiring military discipline helps your son develop con- 
fidence, leadership. Balanced program of conference study, 
recreation. Accredited. Sports. Grades 8-12. Summer session. 
64th year. Catalog. 
778 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wisconsin 


Manlius 
Accredited college preparatory and 8th grade; tutorial 
assistance included. Military trainin, Cqvetepe initiative, 
character, fitness. ROTC. Prepares fo: v't Ac 


7 EDUCATIONAL 
} TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 


For those with educational prob- 


lems—successful college preparation 
and general education. Our tests (1) 


discover causes 
ee 
: anaes up 





devise individualized 
overcome difficulties 
instill confidence. NOT’ 


(4) 
penne OXFORD, BUT HE WHO NEEDS US NEEDS 


lost time; . 


DLY. Write E. R. Knight, Ph.D., master. 
Faculty i2; enrollment 30; 41 years’ experience. 


OXFORD ACADEMY picassnivitic n. 3. 











Saint Leo College Prep 

Accredited. Superior college preparation. Boys 10-17. 

Small classes. Supervised study. Ideal climate. 360-acre 

campus. Private lake. Sports. Modern equipment. Gym. 

Est. 1889 by Benedictine Fathers. Near Tampa. Catalog. 
Rev. Father Raphael, Box D, Saint Leo, Florida 


Culver Military Academy 


Thorough preparation for leading colleges. High scholastic 
standards. Guidance. Develops initiative, courtesy, charac- 
ter. Exceptional facilities. Senior Artillery, Cavalry, Infan- 
try ROTC, Band. adership training. Sports. Catalog. 


71 Pershing Ave., Culver, indiana 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Fully accredited. Coieee preparatory. Business and gen- 
eral courses. Outstanding record of college entrance. 
ROTC. Boys taught how to study. Junior school. All 
sports. Near Trenton. 63rd year. Summer session. Catalog. 


, Box 227, Bordentown, New Jersey 


St. John’s School 


College preparatory. Separate Junior School. Small classes, 
supervised study. Gym, I. Military training. All sports 
for all. 45 minutes to New York City. Moderate rate. 
106th year. Non-sectarian. =— for catalogue. 


liam A. R Y, 9: , N.Y. 

















Georgia Military Academy 

8 Miles from .-—* Mild climate. Winter and Summer 
School. ool—Junior College—Separate Junior 
Sch T.C.—Aviation. Accredited. Excel- 
lent Athletic Facilities. Moderate rates. Write for catalog to 


Col. W. O. Brewster, Pres., College Park, Ga. 





Solebury School 

In Bucks County. College pre: tion that looks ahead to 
professional goals. Boys 12-18. A small friendly school in 
which masters and boys work closely together. Strong test- 
ing program. Remedial Reading. Sports. Near Phila. & N.Y. 


Arthur H. Washburn, Box L, New Hope, Pa. 





Skiing. All sports. Golf. 125 acres. Catsles. 
Director of Admissions, Box 1378, Manlius, New York 





Fay School for Younger Boys 
Distinnyiched since 1866 as a leading pre-preparatory 
hree generations of alumni. Excellent academic, 
home, and ri —tlF Grades I-VIII. Emphasis 
, and self-government. Catalogue. 
Santee L. Reinke, Hdm., ‘Box 150, Southborough, Mass. 





Randolph-Macon Academy 


Military, Accredited, 57th year. At northern entrance to 
Skyline Drive. Prepares for college through intensive study 
methods. Fireproof buildings. Early app! eo advisable. 
Visitors welcome. rite for catalog and our Boy.” 


Col. John C. Boggs, Principal, Box H, Front Royal, Va. 





Cardigan Mountain School 


For boys in grades six through nine. Thorough preparation 
for all secondary schools. Combines sow lemic pro- 
ram with activities that meet boys’ interests. Elevation 
fhow On Canaan Street "Lake in Canaan, N. H. 
J 


R. M. Kimball, Headmaster 


Army and Navy Academy 
Fully accredited. Located immediately on the ocean 80 
miles south of Los Angeles. Year round surf sports. A 
successful guidance program. Catalogue. 


Colonel W. C. Atkinson, Box Y, Carisbad, California 





Tennessee Military Institute 


Prepares boys A college; over 90% _< graduates enter 

college siness courses. U rstanding teachers 
men only) 15th year. Enrollment limit 200; small classes. 
rades acres. Sports, golf, pool. ROTC. 


Cot. CR. Endsiley, Supt., Box 8, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 
Complete development of every boy. Fully accredited col- 
lege preparation. High academic standards. ROTC. Sports. 
Suburb, 15 miles from Chicago's advantages. Lower 
School. 76th year. Catalog. Col. 


Sandford Sellers, Jr., 
Box 1278, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, Minois 





Missouri Military Academy 

and Junior School. 60th year. Fully accredited. R.O.T.C. 

Individualized instruction teaches boy How to Study. 

Complete estore: progam prepares him for future. All 

sports. 5 athietic fields. 200-acre campus. Riding. Catalog. 
Col. C. R. Stribling, 1278 Main Street, Mexico, Mo. 


The Bolles School 


Boys. Grades 6-12. Accredited preparation for colleges. 
Small classes, individual attention. All sports for all. 
Year-round golf, tennis. Outdoor swimming . sym. 


Naval or military training. Boats. Band. Catalog. 
Registrar, Box 5037-D, Jacksonville, Florida 





Holderness 

In the heart of the skiing country. Episcopal. 75 boys 12 

to 18. Faculty of 12. Thorough college preparation. Varied 

aphistic program ; team sports, skiing, riding. Outing cabin. 
Craft Shop. Art, Music, Dramatics. Record health. 

Edric A.Weld, Rector, Box 209, Plymouth, New Hampshire 


Fishburne Military School 

College preparatory school, ic ex- 
cellence. 68th session. All sports, al program Indi- 
vidual guidance. War Department ROT - saeed gov- 
ernment rating. Write for catalog and viewboo 
Col. Morgan H. Hudgins, Box B-8, Waynesb Virginia 











Worcester Academy 


Internationally-known preparatory school for boys. 
1834. Sound preparation for college and for life. 
integrated phy education program. For catalog 

A. Ca i, Headmaster, 


92 Providence Street, W. ter 4, M hy 


Est. 
Well- 
ress 





Augusta Military Academy 


Country location in famous Shenandoah My of Virginia. 


Laboratory Technique 





LABORATORY TECHNICIAN 


BE ALABORATORY SPECIALIST; complete 
hospitals, doct 





tory work, including Medicaiand Dental X-Ray. 
Angers | by American — of 
ical Technologi: 
- Octudual Free Yona Bureau 
Free Catalog— Accredited for “veteran” training 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
Dept. G, 431 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Iinois 


Northwest Institute of Medical 
Technology offers thorough, intensive course in 


Clinical Laborato: ape oad. includ- 
ing Basal Metabolism in 9 months. X-Ray and Electrocar- 
Gaeeees Sunnie. Co-ed. Graduates in demand. Catalog. 


Estab. 30 years. 3440 E. Lake St., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 





WIN A 
WELL-PAID 


y Americans ‘going 
before Ey. Asa oe ane 
tional fie! ing ahead to new prosperi! - 
cessf Leute out ulin good 


in 
oe ry clubs. 
E Book explains how to qualify at home for a 
well- ieaid position in , ever-growing business where 
= ae not are over 40—shows 
_you are registered Pee FREE of extra cost in the 
National Placement Service. Write TODAY. 
Course approved for Veterans’ Training. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
(Now in Its 32nd Year) 
Room NL-650 wi 7,0.¢. 


Wood Secretarial 


One and two-year courses with cultural subjects for H. S. 
graduates. Special course for college women. Placement 
service. 69th year. Enroll now for Sept. or Feb. Residence 


Catalog. Write Secretary. 125 Park Ave. (100 E. 42 St. 
opp. Grand Central), N. Y. 17, MU 6-1560 


Katharine Gibbs 


Outstanding secretarial training for high school, private 
school graduates, college women. Resident facilities. Cata- 
log: Associate R , 92 Marlborough St., Boston 16; 
SIE. 


Superior St., Chicago 11; 230 Park Ave., New York 17; 
155 Angell St., Providence 6. 
Berkeley School 


Traini: for preferred secretarial positions. Intensive, 
comprehensive coutses for high school graduates, college 
women. gyn faculty. Placement service. New- 


term Sept. 20. Catalog: gec'y to oe. 420 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. C. 17; White Plains, N. Y.; East Orange, N. J. 


Fine and oo Arts 
The Ray-Vogue Schools 


116 SOUTH np i gt AVENUE, CHICAGO 3 
Specialized, Professional Courses Advertising, Com- 
mercial Art, Photography, Window Display, Dress 
Design, Styling, Merchandising and Modeling, Fashion 
Illustration, Millinery, Interior Decoration. 
School dormitory for girls. Personal Training, In- 
dividual advancement. Students prepared for profes- 
sional contacts. Training under G. I. bill available. 


DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 


Dress Design + Fashion 
Si, Mustration « Interior 


1 Ps hotels, fashionabl 
































CHICAGO 






ACADEMY 
of 
FINE ARTS 








Write for free Catalog 
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18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, SLLINGIS 
BessieV. Hicks School of Dramatic Arts 


Acting. Stage. Screen. Radio. Voice, Diction, Direction, 
Production, Script Writing, Broadcasting, Teacher Train- 
ing. High standard for 30 yrs. Approved under G.I. Bill of 
Rights. 1, 2, 3 yr. Courses. Write for H. 

1425 Chestnut St., Phila. 2, Pennsylvania 


National Art School 


You may enter this school any time. Classes run all year in 
qreny branch of art. For 34 years graduates have been mak- 
ing notable successes. Outdoor cuatching | in summer. Many 
vantages in Nation's capital. G. I. approved. Catalog. 
2035 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 











Coed Camps 


Home Study 








Walnut Mountain Camp 


Children 5-13. Liberty, N. Y., 100 miles from New 

York City. High, healthful, happy living. 750 acres 

of improved camp land. Marvelous buildings, equip- 

ment and activity program. Swimming, archery, 

crafts, dramatics, dancing, picnic trips in stimu- 

lating mountain air, horseback riding. Rate $250.00. 
A Macfadd 


Enterprise 
Write or Call 535 Fifth afisene Room 804 
New York City MUrray Hill 2-4271 


dati 








repares for all universities, West Point 
Experienced teachers. TC. Cyn. indoor swimming 
pool. All sports. Fully accredited. 84th session. Catalog. 
Colonel C. $. Roller, Jr., Box D, Fort Defiance, Va. 





Peddie 


Boys thoroughly prepared for college and ior life. Fully ac- 
credited. Junior school. Small classes. Public »s; 

cameae required. Sports. orn playing gy 1 - 

Summer session. miles 83rd year. 


Wilbour E. Sounders, Sou 7-4 Unghacsowes 3 


Pennsylvania Military Preparatory 
Fully accredited college preparssory. 4 Also 8th grade. Small 
classes. Guidance program Highest War Depart- 
ment rating. All major sports. Swimming and riding. 127th 
year. Write for ca’ 


C. R. Moll, Department 23, Chester, Pennsylvania 





Miami Country Day and Resident School 


For boys, grades 1 thru 8. Home atmosphere. Small 
classes. Excellent health record. Supervised outdoor activ- 
ities. Beautiful 10-acre campus. Est. 1938. 


Prof. L. B. Sommers, 601 N. E. 107 $t., Miami 38, Fla. 


Castle Heights 


Military Academy. Sr. Unit R.O. T. C. High School, 
College, separate J unior School. Summer School. 
Non-profit. For “22 Points” and catalog, address 


Col. H. M. Armstrong, Pres., Lebanon (near Nashville),Tenn. 


‘Eamp. 





Emerson School 


£ country boarding school 50 mi. from Boston. Boys 8-15. 
classes, men a. ey enter Ist or 2nd 
ze. aa leadi Homelike surround- 
ngs. Guperelesd epesee yt Ciub Cabin. Catalog. 
Edward &. Emerson, Headmaster, Box 11, Exeter, N. H. 
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Judson School for Boys 

Arizona ranch school with high scholastic stand 

warm, dry climate. Riding, polo, tennis, ag | s tripe. 

Balanced schedule of studies and recrea' 

College accredited. Booklet. J. 1 Field, Cohasset, "Mass. 
H. L. Wick, Box 1431, Phoenix, A 


ing, in 





YOUR CHILD CAN BE 


EDUCATED AT HOME a 





Mothers without teaching lence can give their 
children a sound modern education with Calvert 
“School-at-Home" courses. Kindergarten thro 9th 
rade. Easy-to-follow -instructions. 
alvert teachers. All lessons, — books 


mail to any part of the world 
307 E. Tuscany Road 


CALVERT SCHOOL» stress! 


Guidance by 
provided. Sent by 
. Start any time. Catalog. 





Girls’ Camps 


Special Schools 





Camp Twa-ne-ko-tah 

Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., for girls 7-17, 4 units featuring 

character training. Special ame to ridi water 

sports, crafts, nature lore, 

operas and plays at Chantanann. | Rev. & 
144 Jewett Parkway, Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


The Woods Schools 


For Exceptional Children + Three Separate Schools ' 
Girls . Little Folks ° Boys 
Camp with Tutoring 








Moliie Woods Hare, Principal, Box 165, Langhorne, Po.’ 
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School Days... School Days... 


IF YOU are looking for a school for your children, use the HOLIDAY School 
and Camp Directory as your guide. It is filled with excellent suggestions. 
Schools will send complete information promptly to HOLIDAY readers. 
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(Continued from Page 27) 

IN THE SECOND CATEGORY of current 
political books (memoirs) the authors 
are, without exception, big names. We 
have, in two fat volumes, The Memoirs 
of Cordell Hull (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, $10.50) and, in single 
yolumes, reminiscences of Henry L. 
Stimson and James A. Farley. Works of 
this kind are undoubtedly meant to in- 
terest those problematical “ future his- 
torians’’—that is, they are intended to 
be footnotes, at the very least, to the 
history of the Republic. In a Presiden- 
tial year, however, they are bound to 
be read with partisan eyes. Mr. Hull 


was an Outstanding member of Con- 


gress long before he became Secretary 


| of State, but that part of his career is 


covered in 163 pages of his first vol- 

He is sensibly aware that what 
people want to hear just now is his 
personal story of the conduct of the 
State Department from 1933 through 
1944. It is a long story, which only 
the most earnest student of foreign 
aflairs—or of partisan politics—is 
likely to read without skipping. But 
it is also a permanent addition to our 
knowledge of the country’s history. 

Like Mr. Hull, Mr. Stimson was a 
notable American before he became Sec- 
retary of War for Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in 1940. He already had been Secretary 
of War under‘President Taft and Secre- 
tary of State under President Hoover. 
Unlike Mr. Hull, he devotes almost half 
his memoirs—On Active Service in Peace 
and War (Harper & Brothers, New 
York, $5)—to the pre-World War II 
years. In the future, perhaps, the first 
half of the book will seem as interesting 
as the last; this summer it will be Mr. 
Stimson’s account of stewardship from 
1940 to 1945 that will command atten- 
tion. 

The actual writing of On Active Serv- 
ice was done by McGeorge Bundy of 
Harvard University, but there are gen- 
erous quotations from Mr. Stimson’s 
diary and letters, and the former cabi- 
net member also contributes an intro- 


‘ 


Civil War Army commanders boosted 




















duction and afterword. In a nation dis- 
posed to be cynical, from time to time, 
about nearly everything, a passage from 
the afterword deserves to be remem- 
bered: ‘‘Let them [younger Americans] 
have hope and virtue, and let ther be- 
lieve in mankind and its future, for 
there is good as well as evil, and the 
man who tries to work for the good, be- 
lieving in its eventual victory, while he 
may suffer setback and even disaster, 
will never know defeat. The only deadly 
sin I know is cynicism.” 

Jim Farley's Story (Whittlesey 
House, New York, $3.50) is livelier and 
perhaps less gignificant (Mr. Farley, 
after all, hasn’t been a Cabinet member 
for a long time) than the Hull and Stim- 
son volumes. Mr. Farley is more con- 
cerned with personalities—his own and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s—than with the 
great impersonal events with which 
Secretaries Hull and Stimson had to 
contend. But “ practical politics” and 
“statesmanship” are old if uncomfor- 
table bedfellows. In any conceivable 
political system there will be Farleys as 
well as Stimsons; both must be under- 
stood if we are to understand the 
world we live in. 


“PRACTICAL POLITICS” is the chief 
concern of a large number of the newer 
political books. They vary widely in 
tone, in quality and in content. Rep. 
Wright Patman’s Our American Govern- 
ment; the Answers to 1001 Questions on 
How it Works (Ziff-Davis, Chicago, 
$2.75) is a handy and reliable little 
guide to the functioning of the Fed- 
eral Government. Many of us have 
fervid opinions about government but 
little knowledge of its operations. 
Patman has facts, and offers them 
without bias. 

You’re the Boss, by Edward J. Flynn 
(The Viking Press, New York, $3), isa 
defense of so-called machine politics by 
the man who has been Bronx Demo- 
cratic leader in New York for a quarter 
of a century. There are those who would 
call Mr. Flynn a cynic; he would call 


Union ticket, soldiers voted for Lincoln. 
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SCHOOL 


AND CAMP DIRECTORY 


Girls’ Schools 


Girls’ Schools 





yorie Wokiler ) 
JUNIOR COLLEGE ‘ 


B. Capital's finest residential section. phecrotitet. 2-year 





—_ 


liberal arts and terminal courses hysical education, 
"Cconmanctal and 
gymnasium. 


kindergarten. Dramatics, radio. Stiusie, 
fine arts. Secretarial. Indoor pool, 
campus. Sports. Catalog. 


Boxy, F Rock Creek’ Park pe ea me nn D.C. ¢ 


Warrenton), | 


@ For girls. Near Washington. Thorough college 
preparation. General course. Music, art, sports, 
riding. Beautiful gardens. Outdoor theatre. Large 
farm operated in connection with the school. 
Grades 7 through 12. 
Miss Lea M. Bouligny, Principal 
Box 9, Warrenton, Virginia 


© Accredited college pre- 

paratory. Advanced 

courses in Cultural and 

Practical Arts, Fine Arts, 

CLUIOD Secretarial Science, Real 
Estate, Medical Assistant, 


ome Economics, Dra- 


12-acre 




















matics, Costume Design, 
Interior Decoration, Mer- 
chandising, Kindergarten. 


Lake 1. All 
ak" YOUNG — siding, gol. i— 
\ WOMEN ox L, Briarcliff Manor, W. Y. 


Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


Accredited college preparation. General course. Exceptional 
work in music. Also post graduate courses. Art, secretarial. 
College town advantages. All sports, riding, skiing, swim- 
ming. Mensendieck system for posture. 70th year. Catalogue. 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-0, Northampton, Mass. 
Garland School 


Homemaking and Art. One and two-year courses at college 
level in English, Science, Nutrition, Cookery, Budgeting. 
In the Art Center: Orientation, Painting, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. 4 practice houses. Art workshop. 


Mrs. Gladys L. Jones, 409 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15 


Bethel Woman's College 


Accredited Junior College. Liberal arts, piano, voice, 
violin, art, dramatics, home economics, commerce, teacher 
training, ‘physical education. Swimming, riding, other 
sports. Founded 1854. Catalogue on request. 


Powhatan W. James, Pres., Box 537-H, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Walnut Hill 


Preparatory and general courses. Superior scholastic 
training. Music, art. Country life on 55-acre campus 
o— from Boston. All sports, riding, skiing. Founded 


Hester R. Davies, Principal, 14 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 
Lindenwood College 


For women. A.B., B.S., B.M. degr Accredited. Senior 
College. Also 2- -yr. Junior (ea (A. (AA, certificate). Mod- 
ernized curriculum. Special work in music, art. odern 
buildings. Sports. Near St. Louis. 12ist year. Catalog. 

Franc McCluer, Ph.D., Pres., Box 948, St. Charles, Mo. 


Ferry Hall 
One of the oldest, most Ciotinagsiced be Seasfing schools in the 
Middle West, with a fine modern gt Accredited college 
i reparation; also general course. miles from Chicago on 
ake Michigan. iding, sports, swimming pool. Catalog. 
Frances G. Wallace, Box 16, Lake Forest, Iilinois 


Blackstone College 


























Junior college, 2 years high school for girls. Guidance 
program. Terminal and transfer courses in liberal arts, 
music, §) h, art, ed. Near Rich- 


. sec’l, home ec. ra phys. 
mond. Og. 


ndoor pool, riding, golf. 
John D. Riddick, Pres., A. 125, Blackstone, Va. 


Virginia Intermont 

Endowed Junior College and 2-year high school for girls. 

Accredited. Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, 

Home Ec., Phys. Ed., Sec’l, Line ience. All Sports, 

riding, swimming. Est. 1884 erate rates. Catalog. 
R. L. Brantley, aD. Box 135, Bristol, Va. 


The Knox School 


College preparatory and postgraduate courses for girls. 
Secretarial science. Art, music, drama. All sports—riding, 
‘olf, winter sports. Well-equip gymnasium. Country 
ocation on Otsego Lake. Write for catalog. 


Director of Admissions, Box L, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill School 


Accredited college preparatory and general courses. Art, 
music. All sports. 150 acres, beautiful modern buildi 

heart of famous educational region. Private stables; profes- 
sional instruction in riding, skiing, Mensendieck for posture. 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box K, Greenfield, Mass. 
Averett College 


Accredited — om gd for -¥' » emahaatvins liberal 
arts. Terminal, normal, Music, art, 
speech and dramatics, sec’l aed 1 
phys. ed., home ec. 89th year. adowed. Catalog 


Curtis Bishop, Litt.D., Box D, Danville, Va. 
National Cathedral School 


An Episco; arding and Day School for Girls, from Grade 
IV to College. College prsperatery, om and general courses. 
Emphasis on = Drgmatice usic. Fireproof build- 
ings. Large athletic field. 56-acre campus on Cathedral 


grounds. Mabel B. Turner, Principal, Washington 16, D. C. 
Salem Academy 


Founded 1772. Noted for yaa college preparation in 
an mets of gracious livi: ully accredited 

tional music. rts, riding. utiful 56-acre campus. 
Completely aad ern. Overnight from N. Y. Catalog 
Mary A. Weaver, M.A., Box H., Winston-Salem 2, N.C. 
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Fairkirxs Hall 


JUNIOR COLLEGE @ PREPARATORY 

An old Virginia school noted for high scholastic 
standards. Accredited. 2 years college, 4 years 
high school. Liberal arts, fine arts, secretarial, 
music. Happy social life. Spacious grounds. 
All sports. Private stable. Indoor and outdoor 
pools. Catalog. Wm. B. Gates, Pres., Box D-87, 
Park Station, Waynesboro, Virginia. 


FAIRMONT-CASEMENTS 


Junior College and Preparatory Courses 
(Credits Transferable) 
Magnificent estate with both river and ocean frontage. 
Offers liberal arts, fine arts, costume design, commercial 
art, domestic arts, radio, dramatics, secretarial, social serv- 
ice, dancing, music. Outdoor activities include surf bath- 
ae, nee boating and golf. For catalog (specify junior 
ge OF preparatory school) and view folder, address: 
Maud van Woy, A.B., Box Y, Ormond Beach, Fla. 
(Reputedly most healthful spot on East Coast) 


Chase 


paler College for girls. Liberal Arts puesto. 
eral; Art, including interior decoration, 

pr design, and advtg art; Home Ec; Sec’ i Science. 

Drama and —_ 3 new buildings: Admin., Science, 

Enclosed pool. Riding, sports. h year. "Catalog. 

Frances R. Brown, M. A., Box D 

Ave., Wi 15, BD. Cc. 











6410 C 

















Cathedral School of St. Mary 


An pecredited ._ school for girls. Readily accessible 
to New York. Day— —— to college. Boarding—fifth 
grade to college. Strong ge Di waparatesy and general 
courses. Music, art, and dramatics. All sports. Catalogue. 


Marion Reid Marsh, Box L, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 





Coeducational 


RIDDLE COLLEGE 


INTER-AMERICAN 
Coeducational junior college. Liberal 
arts and pre-professional subjects. Busi- 
ness administration, bi-lingual sec’l, 
junior executive. A.A. degree. 16-wk. 
intensified Spanish and Portuguese lan- 
guage course. Summer term. Catalog. 

D 


R 
137 Coral Way 








” "Coral Gables, Fia. 





Florida Southern College 

Accredited four-year college. A.B., B.S. degrees. Co- 
educational. z* music, business, pre-medical, ae 
economics, teaching, citrus culture. Endow 5 
Frank Lioy: ‘a By on buildings. 63rd year. "Calaloe. 


M. Spivey, President, Box D, Lakeland, Fla. 





. 
Baxter Seminary 

Co-ed, accredited. College prep combined with vocational. 
Commercial. Building trades. Carpentry. Mechanics. Elec- 
tricity. Farming. Household arts. Music. Bible. Athletics. 
Summer School. Student Work program. Write: 


Dr. Harry L. Upperman, President, Baxter, Tennessee 





Dean Academy & Junior College 


feotome: 82nd year. Coed. Grades 9-12. College prep. 


Music a=. radio tech., dramatics. Sports. 0 
Jr. College: omen. Lib. arts, sec’l, home ec., med. 
med. sec’l, art, fash. design, int. dec. Mod. ‘rate. Catalog. 





. H. Garner, or Fi 





Shenandoah College & Conservatory 
of Music Conservatory: class and private instruction 
in piano, organ, voice, violin, etc. B.Mus. 

and B.Mus. Ed. egrees. ase accredited Junior esieos 
Busi preprof beral arts. Open year round. 
Director of Aduteclons, Box H, Dayton, Virginia 








Country Tutoring School & Hostel 


Year-round ¢ t, coed 10-16; small 
Four experienced individual fidence, Basic studies: 
emedial reading; exceptional French; Foreign students 

accepted; Spanish spoken. Riding, Skiing. Booklet. 
Maudie H. Warfel, West Cornwall, Connecticut 


Finishing School 


— Powers School7 


Offers a Pattern of Perfection 


For the girl or woman of any age who wishes 
to bring her potentialities to perfection. A staff 
trained by John Robert Powers advises on styl- 
ing, grooming, Make-Down, figure, posture, 
walking, speech, poise, self- capfi ence. Person- 
al oatinee demonstrations, and consultations. 
Day, 8-10 weeks. Evening, 6 weeks. Special 
Summer Session, 8 weeks. Write Harriet Hill. 


247 Park Avenue, New York 17 
Also Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit 
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himself practical. Anyhow, here is pol- 
itics at its most professional—and very 
absorbing too. 

The most striking thing about this 
year’s crop of political books is their 
maturity of tone and attitude. While 
some writers, like some voters, con- 
tinue to treat politics as a circus, 





FROM THE AMERICAN PAST 


1840 Whigs were democrats in Philly. 


there is an over-all sense of responsi- 
bility, an assumption that the Amer- 
ican democracy is not only powerful 
but mature, which is thoroughly heart- 
ening. Oscar Wilde once said that 
America’s oldest tradition is its youth. 
It cannot be claimed that in politics 
the tradition is about to be discarded 
(in everyday affairs there is too much 
evidence to the contrary), but there 
are signs that politics is no longer re- 
garded merely as a “great game.” 


FOLLOWING Is A CHECK LIST of other 
books that seem likely to be talked 
about during this political summer: 

Speaking Frankly, by James F. 
Byrnes (Harper & Brothers, New York, 
$3.50). Whether or not the reader 
shares Byrnes’ views, this book on our 
postwar foreign policy is important and 
enlightening reading. 

The Roosevelt I Knew, by Fran- 
ces Perkins (The Viking Press, New 
York, $3.75). Policies of F. D. Roose- 
velt are almost as much an issue in 
1948 as in 1944; thus these memoirs— 
the most readable in the pro-Roosevelt 
class—continue to be of interest. 

President Roosevelt and the Com- 
ing of War, 1941, by Charles A. Beard 
(Yale University Press, $5). Professor 
Beard is as unfriendly to the late Presi- 


~ dent as Miss Perkins is sympathetic. 


This is a study of our prewar foreign 
policy. Professor Beard doesn’t like it. 

Congress at the Crossroads, by 
George B. Galloway (Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Company, New York, $3.50). A 
scholarly investigation of Congressional 
procedure by a responsible writer who 
feels Congress needs modernization. 

Appointment on the Hill, by 
Dorothy Detzer (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York, $5). For twenty years 
Miss Detzer was the lobbyist for the 
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Women’s International League fo 
Peace and Freedom. Here she o‘fer; 
sprightly comments on the bigwigs she 
met during working hours. 

The American Past: a History of 
the United States from Concord 
to Hiroshima, 1775-1945, by Roger 
Butterfield (Simon and Schuster, New 
York, $10). A handsome volume of 
photographs and cartoons. The latter 
are particularly fascinating and tend 
to show presidential campaigns used 
to be even more boisterous than nov, 

People and Power; a Study of Po- 
litical Behavior in America, by Har. 
vey Fergusson (William Morrow & 
Company, New York, $3); Random ob- 
servations on democracy and the way it 
works in the United States. Stimulat- 
ing—and sobering—reading. 

This Was Normalcy, by Karl 
Schriftgiesser (Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston, $3). Mr. Schriftgiesser 
recalls how the country was run from 
1920 to 1932. Frankly partisan, he takes 
a dim view of “normalcy ” and the polit- 
ical leadership of the “ normal”’ period. 

They Voted for Roosevelt; the 
Presidential Vote, 1932-1944, by Ed- 
gar Eugene Robinson (Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford, $3). An objec- 
tive, statistical study of voting in past 
elections. Heavy going but valuable. 

The La Follettes and the Wiscon- 
sin Idea, by Edward N.’ Doan (Rine- 
hart & Company, New York, $4). The 
story of one of the nation’s most promi- 
nent political families. An interesting 
side light on politics in the Midwest. 

The American People; a Study in 
National Character, by Geoffrey 
Gorer (W. W. Norton & Company, New 
York, $3). A British anthropologist 
writes a very witty, extremely unflat- 
tering study of the political supersti- 
tions and behavior of us Americans. 





noe THE almunscan Past 


Iaith voted in 1867 state elections. 


Laughing With Congress, by 
Sen. Alexander Wiley of Wisconsift 
(Crown Publishers, New York, $3). 
Senator Wiley asserts that Congress has 
its intentionally funny side. There are 
diverting passages, but the leading 
radio comics—and even the second 
stringers—have nothing to fear from 
their Congressional rivals. THE END 





The vacation you promised yourself 


. «the luxury of a superb cruise liner... 
the glamour of 


Ga Sy, A, ° 
Once again the 33,000-ton liners of Moore-McCormack’s 
Good Neighbor Fleet, completely rebuilt and restyled, sail 
south across the Equator to the wonderlands of Brazil, 
Uruguay and Argentina. Every comfort awaits the traveler 
—gay cruise activities . . . outdoor tiled swimming pools 


surrounded by broad sports decks . . . a distinguished 
American ‘cuisine . . . air-conditioned dining salons... 


The Casa Rosada, official residence of Argentina’s 
president, faces the Plaza de Mayo in Buenos Aires. 


spacious public rooms . . . all staterooms outside, many 
with private bath or shower. Here are splendid ships— 
operating to ports excitingly beautiful. 


S.S. BRAZIL e S.S. URUGUAY e S.S. ARGENTINA 
Sailing Fortnightly from New York 


al 38 DA C RU { 5 & S 
iscon- Lael ¥ : 
Broad, sun-swept sports decks afford plenty of 


space for shipboard games and outdoor activities. 
to RIO « SANTOS ; 


SAO PAULO *« MONTEVIDEO 
id west. BUENOS AIRES * TRINIDAD 


udy in 


For Information Consult our Authorized Travel Agents or 


MOORE-McCORMACK 


5 Broadway MNCS New York 4, N. Y. 


eoffrey 


Offices in BALTIMORE +. BOSTON + CHICAGO «+ DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES “+ PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH «+ SEATTLE 
PORTLAND;“ORE. + SAN FRANCISCO + WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A brilliant setting for entertainment programs aiid 
nightly dancing is provided by the handsome Lounge. 
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Isherwood prefers mystics, minorities and America 


HRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD (The Road 

to Ecuador, Our Correspondents Tell 
Us, page 139) tells us he is “ by aptitude 
a writer (it’s the only thing I know how to 
do), by force of circumstances a traveler 
and by temperament a natural member 
of minority groups.” He adds: ‘I often 
get tired of all these roles, but I don’t 
think I'll ever change.” 

Mr. Isherwood is the author of Prater 
Violet, The Berlin Stories, and several 
semisurrealist plays in collaboration 
with poet W. H. Auden, a chum of his 
school days. “Auden and I had our third 
play produced in London in late 1938,” 
Mr. Isherwood recalls. “It was very 
coldly received. The audience had just 
experienced the Appeasement of Mu- 
nich—and our play described the out- 
break of a European war.” Perhaps 
seeking a sunnier climate, Mr. Isher- 
wood shortly thereafter emigrated to 
America, became a citizen in 1946. 


He was born in England, graduated 
from Cambridge. He has been secretary 
to the leader of a string quartet, a 
private tutor and (for two semesters) a 
medical student. Then ke published his 
first novel, All the Conspirators, went 
to Germany to visit Mr. Auden and de- 
cided to live there. “That was before 
Hitler came into power,” he explains. 
“When he did, I became an ‘honorary 
He traveled through most of 
the European countries and to China, 
eventually reached Hollywood and 
did a stint as movie-dialogue writer. 


” 


refugee. 


This year he’s in South America, where 
he is ready ing a travel book and working 
on a novel about Quakers and Central 
European refugees in Pennsylvania at 
the time of Pearl Harbor. 

He is also a serious student of the 
mystical Indian . Vedanta philosophy 
and with his teacher, Swami Prabha- 
vanada, a Hindu monk, translated the 





“I write because it’s the only thing I know how to do.” 


Bhagavad-Gita (one of the chief Hindu 

religious books) into English. His friend, 

Somerset Maugham, is said to have 
<< 


modeled the character of Larry, the 
mystical hero of his novel, The Razor's 
Edge, after Mr. Isherwood. 








Dyson’s glacial pin-ups 


" NEVER SAW A GLACIER till 1935,” 
I confesses James L. Dyson ( The Cold 
World, page 66), “when I spent a sum- 
mer as a ranger-naturalist in Glacier 
National Park. Since then I’ve become 
so attached to several of the glaciers 
there that the possibility of their dis- 
appearance heart.” He 
yearns for hours over photos of these 


saddens my 


cool beauties, as others do over pin-ups. 

Mr. Dyson is head of the Department 
of Geology and Geography at Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pennsylvania, for nine 
months of the year and “cuts a little 
ice” in glacier study the other three 
months. ‘ Even when I was stationed in 
Georgia during the war, I made week- 
end trips to the Great Smokies. Judging 
from the looks of bewilderment I got 
from Georgians who saw the skis strapped 
to the car, I was the first person in South 
Georgia who spent his week ends ski- 
ing.”” He also is a member of the Re- 
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search Committee on Glaciers of the 
American Geophysical Union. 

Marriage in 1942 didn’t melt Mr. Dy- 
son’s interest in glaciers, but it exerted a 
profound influence on his mountaineer- 
ing activities: ‘‘ Now,” he says, “ before 
leaping across a crevasse I give consider- 
able thought to the probable value and 
outcome of such a venture.” 


Nichols majors in women, drama 


** FPFHIS PICTURE (see below) is neither of 
Charles Laughton nor of an anachro- 
nistic Roman Emperor,” declares Lewis 





Nichols (Summer Theaters, page 98). “I 
prefer to call it a portrait of a cigarette 
held in the grim pan of dissolution. How- 
ever, I suppose it’s also a likeness of 
me—with the ‘drama-critic’ look which 
I cultivated through more years than I 
care to think about as drama editor of 
The New York Times.” He says he’s 
wearing it off gradually since he struck 
out as a free-lancer a few years back. 

Still speaking of pictures, Mr. Nichols 
says his favorite one is of a summer- 
theater scene last year at Dennis, Mass. 


“T came upon Lillian Gish, a very ethe- 
real lady, in process of wolfing a hot dog 
with the expression of a cat gobbling the 
canary,” he recounts. “It is only in the 
summer theater that Miss Gish and the 
frankfurter could be on speaking terms.” 

Drama is the second of Mr. Nichols’ 
specialties. The first is understanding 
women. “I have a wife, two.daughters 
and a son. I could write an essay on how 
to get along with three women—it is 
harder than going to South America, 
say, though that’s often a temptation.” 


Angell in the wings 


SSOCIATE EbDITOR Roger Angell is 
A Hourway’s “oddity man,” the 
fellow who whips out the monthly 
Under the Sun (page 144). He is also 
known irreverently as the “manuscript 
nurse” because he pins down adverbs, 
buttons up paragraphs, sets captions 
straight and helps whole stories (such as 
Opera Town, page 73, and The French 
Riviera, page 102) march off bravely into 
print. He insists he’s going to handle his 
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now five-month-old daughter in the same 
methodical fashion. 

Mr. Angell’s personality is as many- 
faceted as an eighteen-carat diamond. 
He likes snakes (see photo), old English 
sheep dogs, Louis Armstrong, Joe Di- 
Maggio, the New York Giants and 
elaborate practical jokes on the tele- 
phone. ‘‘I’d like to play tennis as well 
as Jack Kramer, write a novel, play 
golf as well as Ben Hogan and write 
a play,” he says. “As soon as I-decide 
which of these is most important, I may 
get around to trying it.” 

He is a real New Yorker—born in New 
York, lives in New York, works in Hou- 
pay’s New York office and occasionally 
writes for The New Yorker. 
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A TINY ISLE out in the sca is-calling you... 
calling you to an interlude of enchantment... to 
a semi-tropical paradise where you'll bronze in the 
sunlight and glory in the moonlight. Life is too 
short to resist the lure of Bermuda, where the 
soft, scented air absorbs every care... and there’s 


enough happiness in a moment to fill a memory. 


For New ILiustRkatep Bookiet, write The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Hamilton, Bermuda, or 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


In planning your trip to Bermuda, your Travel Agent can give you experienced help and complete service—at no cost to you. 
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Bridges have been an integral part of the expansion of San Francisco into a seven-county metropolitan unit. The San Francisco-Oakland Bay — 


The world metropolis 


by the Golden Gate is a legendary 


chunk of Americana 


with its face to the Orient 
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OMEONE once said that every visitor to San 
Francisco is sure to find something of his 
own city there. p 
There are temples to Confucius and Buddha, 
Spanish missions, and the pagoda roofs of Chi- 
natown. The waters of its bay are the blue- 
green color of the Mediterranean. The strong, 
exciting sky line vibrates as does Manhattan’s, 
though it is lessoverwhelming. Thereis Little 


_ 
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Italy, that looks transported bodily from Genoa 
or Naples. There are the hillside solitudes of 
Little Mexico, with its crazy wooden houses. 
There is the new Little Harlem, unhappily 
suggestive of the greater Harlem’s slums. 
There are swift conversations in a dozen dif- 


ferent tongues, and there are always the ships 


along the Embarcadero, bringing smells, and 
hints, and goods from all the ports of the world. 
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~~ FRANCISCO 


Bridge (above) and the Golden Gate Bridge are the two largest bridge structures in the world, with the Bay Bridge easily in first place. 


It’s easy to understand why no other Amer- 
ican city has so inspired the imagination of 
writers. Rudyard Kipling described it as a “mad 
ity, inhabited for the most part by perfectly 
insane people whose women are of a remarka- 
ble beauty.”” Robert Louis Stevenson loved its 
‘shy neighborhoods.”’ Bret Harte called it ‘‘se- 
‘ene, indifferent to fate.’’ William Saroyan re- 
erred to it as a city “which makes friends of 





thieves and opens its heart to saints. . . . A 
city which loves the good as well as the evil.” 

The good of San Francisco is partly legend- 
ary but much of it is there for you to see and 
sense today. The good is in its richness of liv- 
ing, its traditional tolerance, its gaiety and 
freedom from hatreds and from the Babbittry 


Photographs by Ernest Kleinberg 
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of pushing little inland cities. The good is in 
its white water front rising above the blue bay; 
the bright towers shining on the city’s twenty- 
nine hills. It is to be felt in its brisk salt air, 
its cool sunshine. It is to be seen in the beauty 
of the late afternoons, when the fog rolls in from 
behind the Golden Gate, drowning the‘sun in 
mist. It is to be heard in the eerie tooting of the 
foghorns in the harbor in the dead of night. 
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From the Spreckels mansion, and others along elite Lafayette 
Square, rich San Franciscans view the city, the Bay and “The Rock.” 


Autos in front of Mark Hopkins Hotel on Nob Hill illustrate one 
way to park safely on San Francisco’s up-and-down thoroughfares. 


The wickedness of San Francisco is mostly 
memory. It goes back to its bawdy Barbary 
Coast, the old Hippodrome, with nothing to 
show for its great wild days but the plaster 
nymphs and satyrs in the entrance lobby; 
the joints of the upper tenderloin—the Black 
Cat, the Panama, the Bucket of Blood; the 
brothels, the Chinese bagnios on Grant Ave- 
nue and their child prostitutes; the old water 
front and the beaten or murdered sailors who 
had found the bright lights more than they 
could resist. The wickedness of a genera- 
tion or two ago is largely gone. Now most 
of it is sealed within the grim walls of Alca- 
traz, “The Rock,” which good San Francis- 
cans can see firmly planted in the Bay from 
their dazzling white mansions on Nob Hill. 

Yes, there is little left but fond and una- 


36 Drawings by José Bartoli 
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These false-fronted homes on Clay St., survivors of the fire of 1906, were 
built by nouveaux riches of the Gilded Age. Some are now rooming houses. 


On Russian Hill stands the William Penn Humphreys House, the city’s old- 
est residence. It was built in 1852, of oak timbers sailed around Cape Horn. 


shamed memories of the wonderfully wicked 
and mad Barbary Coast, of what Kipling called 
“the pleasant places, the beer halls, the bucket 
shops, the poker halls, where humanity was go- 
ing to the devil with shouting and laughter and 
song and the rattle of dice boxes.” 

San Franciscans are glad that this part of 
“the good old days”’ has gone. But there are 
other parts they would like to see restored. 

They miss most the full leisurely living of the 
revered prewar days when San Francisco 
was a gay, hospitable place not only for visi- 
tors but also for San Franciscans. And in 
some ways these days are coming back. 

The good old days are largely a myth, of 
course, and never come back completely. They 
have become mythical as fast as San Francisco 
has grown; and of the three so-called cosmo- 





politan cities in the United States (the others 
are New York and New Orleans), this city has 
~grown fastest. It has been said that San 
Francisco was never a village, never a town, 
but became a city overnight. 

Even in a country notable for vigorous 
growth, the physical development of San Fran- 
cisco has been spectacular. It is more remarka- 
ble, however, that San Francisco, unlike other 
fast-growing United States cities, grew not 
only in size but in urban stature. 

The reason for its cosmopolitanism, more than 
any other factor, is geography. Until as re- 
cently as the advent of transcontinental rail- 
roads, San Francisco was less an American than 
a Pacific city, cut off from the rest of the conti- 
nent by the Sierra Neyada Mountains, the big 

s deserts and the Rockies. The city looked west, 
beyond the spice docks that were her doorstep, 
to her neighbor ports: Honolulu, Shanghai, 
Yokohama, Bangkok, Papeete, Panama, Cal- 
lao, Vladivostok. The sailing ships made a for- 
est of masts in the Embarcadero, among them 
pearl traders and China traders with native 
crews from Polynesia and the Orient. Her im- 
migrants, too, were of (Continued on Page 41) 
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Coit Tower on Telegraph Hill, commemorat- 
ing firemen of 1850's, rises 540 ft. above the Bay. 


In old frame houses on Potrero Hill live some 
of the city’s Russian, Polish, Italian families. 
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The largest Chinese telephone exchange outside China. Its operators know the names and numbers of 2100 subscribers, speak five Chinese dialects. 
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The Pon family entertains guests for dinner with rice, duck soup, chicken, sea food, duck in oyster sauce, and lively conversation in Cantonese 
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Chinese children attend U. S. schools, but study Confucius and learn to write Mandarin and Cantonese in evening schools like the Nam Kue, above. 
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The quarter’s Great China Theater 
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imports players, costumes and plots from China. One modern touch: Women’s roles are played by women. 
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(Continued from Page 37) the Pacific— Malayan, 
Filipino, Hindu and Moslem, Chinese, Russian 
and Japanese. In spirit San Francisco was 
closer to Singapore and Suva than to Chicago 
and Kansas City. Then the Americans who 
struck it rich in the Nevada mines and in the 
Mother Lode, rough, free and uninhibited, 
poured into San Francisco. The city on the hills 
acquired a mixed flavor, a viewpoint unlimited 
by horizons; it became adaptable, elastic—and 
osmopolitan. 

In the past twenty years or so, however, San 
Francisco has lost some of its spiritual affinity 
with its neighbor cities on the other side of the 
Pacific. You still smell the coffee docks, the 
spice and copra in the Embarcadero, and avia- 
tion has brought the city closer than ever to the 
Orient. But San Francisco has become Amer- 
icanized. 

Adaptability has been essential to the rapid 
progress of San Francisco ever since the city 
was launched on its boisterous way at Yerba 
Buena in 1836. That was the year when Jacob 
Leese, a trader evidently given to large gestures, 
threw a two-day party to celebrate both the 
Fourth of July and the completion of his new 
house, and patriotically hoisted the Stars and 
Stripes for the first time over the flea-bitten 
Mexican settlement. Ten years later, during 
the Mexican War, a company of sailors and ma- 
rines landed there and raised the American flag 
in a more formal and permanent way. 


Yee Ying (Christian name, Viola Pon) clerks in a Sansome Street insurance office. ‘Typical of younger 
Chinese who are becoming increasingly Americanized, she has as many Caucasian as Chinese friends. 


The Gold Rush 


The settlement that was to be San Francisco, 
after seventy years of Spanish and Mexican 
rule, had attracted only fifty or sixty inhabi- 
tants. With the arrival of the Yanquis, however, 
it hit a frantic stride. By 1848 its population 
was nearing 1000. A year later the magnets of 
the Gold Rush had drawn in ten times that 
number— mostly men, and of twenty national- 
ities. Back of the cove there was plenty of va- 
cant land for the nondescript shacks that sprang 
up. The raucous new city burned to the ground 
six times in a year and a half; and each time it 
was rebuilt larger. In the next seventy years it ee " » 
blossomed into one of the world’s storied cities. - — ee 
Except for the 1906 earthquake and fire, Chinatown is not entirely Chinese. Ed Rosenbaum Venerable scholar Kong Hong Swan, now 
nothing racked the city as did the abnormal runs a shop his grandfather founded over 40 years ago. __ retired, once headed the Nam*Kue School. 
growth during recent war years. The strategic 
location of the city, its magnificent harbor and Chinese funerals are elaborate and long. This ceremony, for a wealthy Oakland merchant, was led by 
extensive shipping facilities made it the major a flower-decked car bearing the deceased’s picture, included ten bands and lasted more than two hours. 
port through which funneled matériel for the 
war with Japan. It was the principal embarka- 
tion point for servicemen who paused in San 
Francisco on their way to Pacific battlefields. 
In addition, huge shipyards and other war 
plants sprang upin and around the city. Almost 
a million people squeezed into a city previously 
occupied by two thirds as many. Further, in the 
metropolitan area surrounding San Francisco 
Bay are a million and a half more, an increase 
of 39 per cent in seven years. Servicemen and 
war-plant workers, after sampling the summer 
fogs and winter sunshine, decided, to stay. 
Housing and all other facilities were already 
crowded beyond capacity. 


Games 

Chinese New Year is the time for fire- 
works, street parades, propitiating gods, 
banishing evil spirits and settling debts. 
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Some of Trader Vic’s exotic recipes originated in the Pacific Islands. The Topo’ the Mark offers a spectacular view of San Francisco and the Bay. 


Sore Re a fon afc ook 


George Mardikian, of Omar Khayyam’s, breaks Armenian bread with guests. 


This congestion has caused-many a visitor to 
cut short his stay during the period immedi- 
ately after V-J Day, forgetting that the war 
years had crowded most other United States 
cities too. Today in San Francisco, as every- 
where else, the condition is alleviating. One can 
find a table in a restaurant without standing in 
line, hail a cab, or even make a hotel reserva- 
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tion without knowing a man. But San Fran- 
cisco, despite past performance in assimilating 
large blocks of varied newcomers, has been 
seriously affected by its latest, greatest influx. 

The city’s ability to assimilate has been 
tested repeatedly. The Mexicans were already 
established in their tiny settlements at the 
Presidio, the Mission and Yerba Buena 
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Cliff House diners may watch seals playing on the rocks offshore. 


Cove when the Yanguis arrived. Then came 
the Chileans, Germans, French, Scandinavians, 
Polynesians, Russians, and men from a dozen 
other lands, eager to get rich quick, and all 
were quickly assimilated by the growing city. 
Chinese were imported by thousands to build 
the first transcontinental railroad. That done, 
they gravitated to San Francisco in pursuit of 
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Chinese chorines make up for the floor show at the Forbidden City. This Oriental night club is less sinful than many tourists expect. 


other livelihoods, and the city acquired China- 
town, the largest Chinese community outside 


the Orient. Italians poured in by the thou- - 


sands—laborers, farmers, storekeepers, crafts- 
men—and San Francisco had Little Italy, whose 
residents overflowed to Fisherman’s Wharf, 
where they ran the fishing industry. Today the 
Italians, numbering more than 60,000, are the 


biggest, most important foreign element. The 
Japanese appeared, and occupied an area later 
called Little Osaka. During the recent war the 
Japanese and Japanese-Americans were sent to 
relocation centers, and Little Osaka became 
Little Harlem as thousands of Negroes moved 
in to work in the shipyards. A second Little 
Harlem sprang up in Oakland, across the Bay. 
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Assimilation of the Negroes is proving a 
tough problem for San Francisco. Before the 
war, the city had fewer than 5000 Negroes. To- 
day there are more than 30,000. With war jobs 
gone, an estimated 30 per cent are unemployed. 
The Negroes are squeezed into two areas— 
the Fillmore district (formerly Little Osaka), 
and the Hunter’s Point Naval Shipyards hous- 
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Amadeo P. Giannini, onetime vegetable peddler, founded Bank of America and built it into the 


world’s largest (deposits exceed $5,200,000,000). 
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The City’s Stock Exchange opens around dawn 
to coincide with opening of New York Exchange. 


Although a native son, he winters in Florida. 
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Sect of the Wet 


The trading room of San Francisco Stock 
Exchange is the financial core of Pacific Coast. 


ing project. The former is a slum area of frame 


- houses built between 1890 and 1910; the latter 


comprises temporary wartime structures now 
in pitiful disrepair. Both are overcrowded. 
Plumbing, refrigeration and cooking facilities 
are nonexistent or hopelessly inadequate. 

San Francisco has, in the past, been gener- 
ally free of racial. prejudices. This is no longer 
true. The free, tolerant spirit of the West and 
the Pacific Coast has become tarnished. Racial 
prejudices have been brought in—some by 
white and poor-white war workers who came 
from the South—and intolerance has grown. 
The City Planning Commission and the San 
Francisco Housing Authority are planning a 
slum-clearance project in Little Harlem, but 
when occupants of the area were told about it, 
all had the same question: ““ Where can we live 
while the project is being built?” 


The Melting Pot Simmers 


Moved back into what is now predominantly 
a Negro quarter are about 4000 Japanese- 
Americans, about a fourth less than lived there 
before the war. About 30 per cent of those who 
were evacuated from the city have not re- 
turned (many had become established in other 
parts of the country), but their numbers have 
been replaced by Japanese-Americans (Nisei) 
from other areas. The Japanese-Americans have 
been slow to re-establish their former busi- 
nesses. Of 120 cleaning and dyeing firms they 
operated before the war, for instance, they now 
have twenty. This may be explained partly 
by the fact that many Japanese who formerly 
had businesses in San Francisco have become 
established elsewhere. On the other hand, there 
are twice as many Japanese in the Santa Clara 
area as before the war. Most of the returned 
évacués have gone into factories or resumed 
domestic service, in which the bulk were en- 
gaged before the war. Only a few “incidents” 
have occurred—a Buddhist temple was dese- 
crated, afew threatening letters were reported — 
but on the whole there is more anti-Negro 
than anti-Japanese prejudice in the city today. 

High war wages attracted other elements to 
San Francisco— Filipinos and Mexicans from 
the agricultural valleys in addition to the thou- 
sands of poor whites from the South. With the 
sudden shutdown of war plants, many of 
these newcomers, their jobs and savings gone, 
were stranded. They stayed on, living under 
conditions as appalling as those of Little Har- 
lem. They also present an assimilation problem, 
a part of which appears to be aesthetic. 

They present a problem to San Francisco’s 
boast of having the best-dressed women in the 
world. The fact that San Francisco was always 
a high-income town with a number of smart 
fashion shops encouraged chic everyday dress. 
In recent years, the city’s dress designers have 
capitalized on this reputation for good taste by 
building an apparel industry which is beginning 
to fly new numbers and models to wear them 
to New York and Paris (Continued on Page 46) 

asia 
Looking down Montgomery Street from 
the hectic Market Street intersection. Now 
important and sedate, Montgomery was 
once the bustling, boisterous water front. 
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Brig. Gen. James Weaver, deputy commander of the Presidio, 
approaches the Officers Club, remodeled from a Spanish fort. 
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Firing drill at one of Fort Baker’s mobile 90-mm. guns that guard the harbor. The 
last war proved the effectiveness of such guns against torpedo béats and aircraft. 
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Radar installations of the Seacoast Artillery School at Fort 
Winfield Scott can quickly locate targets for coastal batteries. 


(Continued from Page 44) for display. The gar- 
ment center and its models have a big job right 
at home. Today, old-timers seem to resent the 
parade of gaudy-colored slacks and nondescript 
costumes worn by the newcomers on Market 
Street. Over on Post or Grant Avenue or Geary 
Street there are still smartly dressed women. 
But even there and in the stores, the sight of 
women, old and young, in slacks and kitchen 
dresses jolts citizens. “It will take years to 
show them how to dress like San Franciscans,” 
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a style merchant lamented. “We can do it if 
Market Street doesn’t get them first.” 

He was referring to the traffic on the wide 
thoroughfare that stretches from the Ferry 
Building to Twin Peaks, cutting downtown in 
half. With four streetcar tracks (heritage of the 
days when Market Street Railway cars and 
those of the “Muni” System raced to the 
Ferry Building) plus two lanes of auto traffic, 
Market rates as one of the most dangerous 
streets on earth to cross. Now that the Munici- 
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T/S Clifford J. Knott cleans a 16-incher, the backbone of coastal defense. It was 
taken off the Saratoga when she was converted from a battleship to a carrier. 


pal Railway owns all the streetcars on Market 
Street, however, the motormen no longer race. 
And since completion of the Bay Bridge turned 
that end of town around, nobody cares about 
getting to the once teeming Ferry Building, 
except transcontinental-railroad passengers 
who are still ferried between San Francisco 
and the rail terminal in Oakland. 

Market Street still divides the city geor 
graphically, but not so much socially and ec- 
nomically, as it once did. Everything to the 
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Gen. Mark Clark, famous commander of Sixth Army, chats with Brig. Gen. Garrison Davidson before the Presidio, 
a harbor fort built in 1776. The Presidio, which never fired a hostile shot, stands as silent sentinel over Golden Gate. 


left, as you leave the Ferry Building, is ‘‘ south 
of the Slot,” once the blighted and tough part 
of San Francisco from whence came the hood- 
ium gangs that had to be dispersed ultimately 
by the Vigilantes. 

With the completion of the Bay Bridge, 


south of the Slot” has lost its original mean- 
ing; and Market Street is now particularly 
noted as a terrible traffic headache. The men 
vho laid out the city, with all north-of-the- 
Slot streets cutting at angles into Market, be- 


lieved that San Franciscans forever would 
want to go downtown to the Ferry Building; 
and of course they could not foresee the day 
when the automobile would make traffic a 
major problem (few south-of-Market streets 
connect with north-of-Market streets). To solve 
that problem, the city faces the costly neces- 
sity of condemning Market Street business 
blocks to cut arterials through them. When 
that is done, San Franciscans will have some 
more good old days to bemoan—the old days 
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when noisy, roaring, dangerous Market Street 
was the picturesque but impractical life line of 
the town. 

It is the same with the clanging cable cars 
that slide up and down Nob and Russian Hills, 
passengers hanging a la Toonerville Trolley 
from every side. These picturesque and comic 
vehicles are a San Francisco institution. In their 
day, they enabled the town to expand up the 
steep hills and to build homes on them. From 
these dwellings tens of thousands of San Fran- 
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On Sundays the docks of Fisherman’s Wharf are lined with amateur 
anglers who catch, on sardine-baited hooks, a variety of small fish. 
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Fisherman’s Wharf is headquarters for the sardine, crab and shrimp fleets. 
Here, also, one may eat fresh crabs boiled in iron cauldrons on the sidewalk. 
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Crews of the gaily painted crab fleet, mostly Italians, tend to business 
oblivious of tourists’ stares. Fishermen share boats, gear and profits. 


ciscans can enjoy marine views from their liv- 
ing-room windows, only minutes from down- 
town offices. The dawdling cable cars stall 
traffic, lose money and endanger lives, accord- 
ing to former Mayor Lapham’s Transportation 
Planning Council, which tried to reconvert the 
city to handle its new population load. Last 
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year “ Muni” was reported to have lost heavily 
in damage suits, and the cable cars, which can 
make hill stops only at the level intersections 
of the streets they cross, ran up more than 
their share of the losses. But when it was pro- 
posed that they be scrapped for more modern 
vehicles, Mrs. Hans Klussman organized the 
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Mr. Y. C. Woo (extreme left) local director of the Bank of Canton, entertains 
at Tarantino’s, one of the few elaborate seafood places on Fisherman’s Wharf. 


Citizens Committee to Save the Cable Cars, 
and the Mayor’s Planning Council gave in. 
Farther south of the Slot, beyond the area 
that once sired the hoodlum gangs, is the se- 
—> 
At Fisherman’s Wharf shrimp, prawns, crabs 


and lobsters are served to patrons in cars or at 
sidewalk stalls. The fishing boats, back from 
the sea, are neatly lined up at the docks. 
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rene and respectable Mission district, nestling 
at the foot of Twin Peaks. The Mission is sunny 
and hospitable when the rest of San Francisco 
shivers in fog. Named after Mission Dolores, 
it is a city within a city, inhabited by old- 
time San Franciscans, many of whom seldom 
stir outside the area except to see a parade. 
If you want to get anywhere in San Francisco 
civic politics, it helps to have been born in 
the Mission. Many labor leaders, too, hail from 
the Mission district. San Francisco has been a 
union town for generations. It believes not only 
in labor unions but ‘also in employer unions, 
which, like the AFL and the CIO, have their 
central, The Employers’ Council. By matching 
labor unions with employer unions in bargain- 
ing, San Franciscans think they have one an- 
swer to the industrial-relations problem. 
The balance-of-power idea has helped smooth 
industrial relations here. Since the war, San 


Francisco has had fewer strikes than sister 
cities, probably because the unions and em- 
ployers have long since taken each other’s meas- 
ure in violent strife, such as the general strike 
of 1934 that shackled the city tighter than a 
drum, or the tests of strength between the 
maritime unions and the water-front employers. 


The Rewards of Strife 


San Franciscans paid for these tests of eco- 
nomic strength in discomforts, inconvenience, 
and the loss of some industries that moved 
away or failed_to settle in the Bay area. They 
gained by having established the principle 
that high wages make for good living for every- 
body. San Francisco still is headquarters for 
Harry Bridges’ tough, aggressive CIO labor- 
organization’s offensive, the battling Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union. The ILWU has had the headlines in 
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recent years, but.a good portion of the strength 
of the labor movement in the city comes from 
the AFL’s crafts brotherhoods, which had 
tightly organized San Francisco trades two 
decades before the CIO was born. 

The man who probably has done most to es- 
tablish a balance of power between San Fran- 
cisco industry and labor is Roger D. Lapham, 
the vigorous, bluff head of the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company. Lapham, who 
served four exciting years as mayor, from 1944 
to 1948, is known to a lot of people both inside 
and outside the city as ““Mr. San Francisco 
himself.” He first gained public recognition 
during the bitter, turbulent water-front strike 
of 1936. Longshoremen invited employers to 
speak to union members and explain the ship- 
owners’ stand. Lapham accepted the challenge. 
He began by saying. ‘‘ Boys, I know you’re all 
against me, Ag (Continued on Page 55) 





San Francisco’s oldest house, when not hidden by the famous Ducks on Golden Gate Park pond seem to spread out and resort to constant 
. summer fog, will be found by tourists at Chestnut and Hyde Streets. | quacking to avoid collision when fog is densest. Navigating is not “duck soup.” 
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> 
When Drake explored California’s coast he missed San Francisco Bay in the fog. Today the bay-spanning Golden Gate Bridge is often “lost” in mist. 


Almost every summer morning San Franciscans can expect a few hours of mist or rain, but the chamber of commerce can still boast that 
from June to September the town is the coolest in the nation. The murky weather seems to heighten the quiet gentility of this Nob Hill street. 
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Military vessels still are familiar sights along San Francisco’s doe 


lere, 
the Army Transport Surprise loads food and machinery destined fe 


pan. 


Officers and men bound for Far East posts leave from the Army 
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Familiar, too, are the labor disputes that harass the water front. An investi- 
gator buttonholes a ship’s carpenter under the towering bow of the Lurline. 
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Many merchant seamen, like John Silva, sur- 


Tony Almos, 56, of Portuguese descent, has been a = Ernie Rusfeldt is a hatch stander. He signals 
vived sinkings during war but still follow the sea. 


longshoreman 32 years, is now steward in ILWU. winchmen, directs movement of cargo cranes. 


A 


Winch driver Frederick Farrer raises, lowers or Charles Drejes is a Pinkerton dock guard. A Greek- 
swings crane according to signal of hatch stander. American, he has lived in San Francisco for 40 years. 


. 


j. C. Saunders, a water-front “character,” 
switches his trains, shaded by a derby hat. 


Many longshoremen, like Mike Tonna (born in Others, as hitchman H. J. Cardoza appears (below), 


Old-timers loaf on the docks, dreaming, 
Malta), are good-humored, have big, tough hands. are just plain rugged. He hooks cargo load to crane. 


perhaps, of days when they, too, were tough. 
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Collis P. Huntington 
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(Continued from Page 49) When he finished, the 
formerly hostile dock workers cheered him for 
five minutes, and his sportsmanship drew 
congratulations the following day from CIO 
longshoreman leader Harry Bridges. 

From then on Lapham was one of the leaders 
in cementing employer-employee relations in 
San Francisco, and it was partly through his 
efforts that: the Waterfront Employers As- 
sociation accepted the principle of collective 
bargaining. 

San Franciscans are accustomed to altering 
their geography to fit the various phases of 
their city’s growth. In the early days, when the 
town was outgrowing Yerba Buena Cove, it 
pushed the business section out into the tide 
flats along the wharves that started where the 
skyscrapers of the Montgomery Street Can- 
yon, called “the Wall Street of the West,” now 
rise. In fact, many skyscrapers and much of 
downtown San Francisco rise on pilings driven 
into the bay before rock-fills and dredging 
created the Embarcadero, the Street of Ships. 


Geography Made to Order 


Thus much of the San Francisco business sec- 
tion, two square miles of downtown that is 
estimated to pay almost half of the city’s taxes, 
was once useless tide lands. One of the worries 
of the city fathers is that business will stray 
away from this valuable source of revenues. 
San Francisco’s big thinkers cling to the idea 
that by building enough arterials, subways, 
and parking spaces such as the four-story 
underground garage beneath Union Square, 
they can stemr the tide of decentralization. The 
forty-five square miles of their compact penin- 
sula are already occupied, except for a sizable 
chunk that the Army won't relinquish, even 
though the Presidio, as a fort, is useless in this 
day of aerial and atomic warfare. The only 
way San Francisco can expand is up, in higher 
skyscrapers, and out into the waters on man- 
made land. ' 

The city is still stealing land from the Bay. 
A score of miles south of the Embarcadero, in 
San Mateo County, it is rearing out of the tide 
flats the most ambitious airport in the West, 
terminus of airlines that wing the Pacific, as 
well as to the north, east and south. By re- 
doing geography, San Franciscans aim to carry 
over into the air age the advantage they en- 
joyed in the steamship age, an edge they owed 
to Nature, which in some ancient upheaval 
cracked the Coast Range to create the Golden 
Gate. This lucky crack drained the vast-inland 
lake that once covered the Sacramento, San 
Joaquin, Santa Clara, Napa and Sonoma val- 
leys, creating the San Francisco hinterland, 
now California’s—and the country’s—fruit- 
and-vegetable basket, and the city’s great 
source of wealth. 

San Franciscans have seen Treasure Island 
and parts of the Alameda air base and the Oak- 
land and Berkeley industrial areas pumped up 
out of the Bay. The bridges remade geography 
on an even greater scale, turning the nine- 
county Bay area into one metropolitan unit, 
even though it is a score of municipalities. San 
Franciscans have their own terminology for 
the bridges, incidentally. “The Bay Bridge” 
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City remembers tycoons (opposite) who built 
trans-U. S. railroad. This is Huntington Park. 





Above church commemorates Leland Stanford, 
» founder of the university that bears his name. 





The oldest national bank in the state (above) 
bears name of early financier Charles Crocker. 


Hotel (below) honors Mark Hopkins. Some of its 
tower suites have solid-gold bathroom fixtures. 
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is the one connecting San Francisco with the 
East Bay communities. It is really three 
bridges —two suspensions and one cantilever, 
connected by a tunnel through Yerba Buena 
Island. Hitched together, they add up to the 
largest bridge structure yet built —over eight 
miles in length. The Golden Gate Bridge is 
merely the longest single suspension span— 
4200 feet between spans—and the world’s 
second largest bridge structure. Both are 
“rubber bridges,” as Joseph Strauss, designer 
of the Golden Gate structure, put it. They 
expand and contract with heat and cold, and 
sway with the winds. The way to see the 
Golden Gate Bridge is to walk out on it, which 
you can do for a dime. About ninety custom- 
ers have paid their dimes and ended their sor- 
rows by jumping from the bridge. No walkers 
or jumpers are allowed on the Bay Bridge, but 
it can be seen best, in all its Gargantuan 
strength, from a Southern Pacific ferryboat 
which still goes back and forth between the 
Ferry Building and Oakland Mole for the 


_ transportation of train travelers. 


These bridges and the ferryboats that chug 
beneath them are entrances to San Francisco, 
where, according to Californians, Inc., a non- 
profit organization of citizens and institutions 
devoted to developing the state, “ .. . life is 
better.” To San Franciscans, this is something 
real, something they have created out of the 
blending of the talents of the many nationali- 
ties that make up the city’s population. It in- 
cludes the Italians’ love of operatic music, the 
Mexicans’ joy of festivals, the wisdom of the 
Chinese, the vigor of settlers from the Midwest 
and East, and the good foods all of them have 
brought. These are the things that enabled all 
to join in better living. 


United Nations City 


San Franciscans are enthusiasts for the cul- 
tural side of life, and dig deep into their pockets, 
both public and private, to support it. San 
Francisco is one of the few cities where the 
symphony orchestra, built into one of the 
country’s best by Pierre Monteux, and the 
opera are items on everyone’s tax bill. The city 
owns its opera house, a magnificent strueture 
in the civic-center group, which includes the 
Veterans’ Auditorium, the Civic Auditorium 
and the pretentious City Hall. It was in this 
Civic Center that the United Nations was 
born. Here, while the war was still being fought, 
assembled the delegates and their staffs. Here, 
in the War Memorial Opera House and 
Veterans’ Building, the United Nations’ char- 
ter was framed. It seems appropriate to San 
Franciscans that their city, with its people 
from many lands, was the birthplace of an 
organization designed to bring world peace. 

San Francisco, like every famous city, has 
landmarks which its people cherish. There is 
the turntable at Powell and Market, for in- 
stance, where passers-by help the motorman 
and conductor turn the cable cars around. And 
Fisherman’s Wharf, at the other end of the 
line, where Italian restaurateurs cook crabs in 
great iron caldrons on the curb, and where 
fishermen mend long nets on piers above the 
gently bobbing blue boats. (Continued on Page 57) 
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Conductor Pierre Monteux rehearses his 104-piece San Francisco Orchestra, the nation’s only symphonic group voluntarily subsidized by taxpayers. 
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At their French Theater, André Ferrier and his wife share roles of director, actor and Monsieur Ferrier is disgusted with American actors. “They 
stagehand in their productions of the classics. Here they coach a stage-struck hopeful. _ just laugh when I tell them acting is done with the heart.” 
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(Continued from Page 55) There is the ‘‘ Mon- 
key Block,” dating back to 1853, which sur- 
vived the 1906 fire; once home of the stock ex- 
change, it became in recent years a Bohemian 
rookery in which scores of artists and writers 
lived and worked in improvised studios. There 
is Mission Dolores Garden, a real-life flashback 
to the easygoing era of the Spanish Californios. 
There is Telegraph Hill, from which watchers 
once signaled the arrival of ships, with its vast 
sweep of the bay. And there is Chinatown, with 
its gilded, exotic pagoda-front Grant Avenue 
bazaars offering anything from dried sea horses 
to silk kimonos, lacquer ware, carved ivory, 
jades, modern pots and pans, and with its 
fragrant odor of fish drying on the roof tops, 
its misty Oriental lanterns and neon lights 
dimmed by the fog. 

Tourists, who prowl its environs day and 
night, seldom miss the Chinese Telephone Ex- 
change in Washington Street, a triple-pagoda 
building of traditional Chinese architecture. 
Inside, amid typical Chinese décor complete 
with red-and-gold-trimmed lacquer and gold 
dragons, the battery of switchboards is oper- 
ated by Chinese girls who know every subscrib- 
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After New York’s “Met,” San Francisco’s Opera Company is considered tops. Directors Agnini and Merola laugh backstage with Aida’s’King of Egypt. 


er’s name as well as his street and telephone 
number. The girls, in some cases daughters or 
granddaughters of the men operators employed 
when the exchange was opened in 1894, are re- 
quired to speak five Chinese dialects in addi- 
tion to English. Chinatown beyond the tour- 
ist center is still roughly twenty square blocks 
of crowded, dingy semislums. 


The Six Companies 


Contrary to what many people believe, the 
only mayor of Chinatown was an honorary one. 
The section is today one of the most orderly 
areas in the world and is ruled (aside from 
municipal jurisdiction, which seldom actively 
interferes) by an organization called the Six 
Companies, which occupies a building on 
Stockton Street. The group, composed of mem- 
bers originally representing six districts of 
China, is benevolent, has introduced hospital- 
ization on a small scale, and arbitrates dis- 
putes between families or trade guilds. It is 
virtually a court of appeal for San Francisco 
Chinese and, it is said, for all Chinese in the 
States. It elects a new president every two 
months, and if anyone is ‘““mayor”’ of China- 
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town it is he. However, Chinatown is part of 
San Francisco, and the people of the quarter 
are good municipal citizens. 

One of the best-loved Chinatown figures was 
Inspector John H. Manion, head of the China- 
town police squad before he retired more than 
two years ago. His story is old to San Fran- 
ciscans, but still interesting as a part of the 
lore of the city and of its Chinatown. In 1921, 
when Manion took over as Chinatown’s ‘Chief 
of Police,” a tong war was in progress on Grant 
Avenue, “street of the thousand lanterns.” 

Manion issued an edict forbidding further 
contributions to tong war chests. He con- 
ferred with Chinatown’s controlling council. 
The tong wars were ended. Manion obtained 
advance information on planned uprisings, 
and there was no serious tong war during his 
twenty-five years of service. in Chinatown. 

At the end of some years, Manion made the 
only serious mistake on his record: he asked for 
transfer back to general duty. The day after 
it was arranged, corridors of the Hall of Jus- 
tice filled with protesting Chinese. Highbinders 
and hatchet men would come back if “‘Ser- 
geant Jack” left, they said. Manion returned. 
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Paul Verdier: Owner of City 


of Paris department store. 


Elmer E. Robinson: Present 
Mayorofboth City and County. 


| 
William Saroyan: Playwright, 
novelist, now a movie producer. 


Jo Davidson: Has sculpted 
many of the world’s notables. 
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William P. Roth: Chairman of 
the Board, Matson Navigation Co. 


Roger Lapham: Ex-mayor, ship- 
ping executive and labor mediator. 
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Kathleen Norris: The author of 
40-odd novels on U. S. family life. 


Don Budge: One of the great- 
est tennis players of all time. 














certain they won’t miss the 5:15. The combina- 
tion of working in the cool, invigorating city 
climate and living in the Peninsula, East Bay 
and Marin towns, protected from the cool fogs 


Harry Collier: Board Chairman, 
Standard Oil Co. of California. 


Ernest O. Lawrence: Atom 
smasher, nuclear physicist, U. of C. 


Mrs. Geo. T. Cameron: Social- 
ite, wife of Chronicle publisher. 


Alice Marble: Four times U. S. 


national singles tennis champion. 
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Armand T. Mercier: President 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 


Donald B. Tresidder: The late 
Board President of Stanford. 


Helen Crocker Russell: Heads 
civic and philanthropic projects. 


Joe DiMaggio: Baseball star of 
world’s champion N. Y. Yankees. 
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Like New York, San Francisco has long 
been a commuters’ paradise, with a third of the 
toilers in downtown skyscrapers, shops and 
industries warily watching the clock to make 


by the Coast Range, makes commuting ideal, 
and the commuting area is limited only by the 
amount of time commuters feel they can spare 
out of their lives to ride the trains, streetcars 








| Hugh Bryson: V. P. of CIO’s Ma- 
rine Cooks and Stewards Union. 
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Robert S. Lee: Merchant; one- 





time president of Six Companies. 





Mrs. Nion Tucker: Socialite ac- 
tive in charity and arts groups. 
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“Lefty”? O’Doul: Manager of 
San Francisco Seals, restaurateur. 


and ferries. Some spend three hours a day get- 
ting to and from work and seem to enjoy it. 

When the two spectacular trans-bay bridges 
were built, they brought Marin County and 
the East Bay communities closer to downtown 
San Francisco, in time at least, than the out- 
lying sections of the city proper, such as the St. 
Francis Wood and Sea Cliff districts. Ferry- 
boat kibitzers, watching the spans take form, 





Harry Lundeberg: Norwegian- 
born head AFL Seafarers’ Union. 


Charlie Low: Plays polo, owns 
Chinese night club, apartments. 


Mrs. H. Klussman: Clubwoman 
who helped save the cable cars. 


Freddy Martin: Big-name band 


leader now popularizing classics. 




















speculated on how soon the mighty structures 
would depopulate residential San Francisco. 
They were sure everybody would want to live 
outside the fog belt. A lot of them do, but the 
population of the whole area has increased so 
much the city actually became more crowded. 

In recent years, the communities wedded to 
San Francisco by the bridges have resented be- 
ing known as San Francisco’s bedrooms. And 
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Mortimer Fleishhacker: So- 
cial scion, banker, businessman. 


Dr. Margaret Chung: Surgeon; 
her patients are 90% Caucasian. 


Dong Kingman: Chinese-Amer- 
ican artist. (See front cover.) 


Yehudi Menuhin: Violin virtu- 
oso whose fame preceded his beard. 





Paul C. Smith: Crusading edi- 
tor of San Francisco Chronicle. 
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Dashiell Hammett: Mystery 
writer. (The Thin Man, etc.) 





SAW MP 
Dorothy Liebes: She. designs 


fabrics, clothes, ship interiors. 





Ina Claire: Actress, comedi- 
enne, beauty of stage and film. 


with some reason. Oakland, which is Califor- 
nia’s third city and something of a metropolis 
on its own, was expected to become practically 
a suburb of the city when completion of the 
Bay Bridge remade the Bay area’s geography. 
Instead, Oakland continued on its own, with 
a civic chip on its shoulder whenever anyone 
mentioned the East Bay as a piece of the San 
Franciscg pie. Oakland’s outstanding symbol 
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Mrs. Karl Weber (left), one of city’s 
many art collectors, displays rare china. 


Gibson Bayh creates exotic Oriental 
gowns for Gump’s. Prices start at $450. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Newbegin collect fine editions and prints for which their Post Street bookstore is famous. 
Even Fritz, the dachshund, succumbed to cultural atmosphere, became registered member of a book club. 


Wooden Buddha in foreground (valued at $3500) is one of many Oriental art objects to be seen at 
Gump’s. Store was founded during the Comstock gold strike. Background is Cambodian court with idols. 


This Ship me nog A ee: 


is its Latham Square Building, headquarters 
for Henry Kaiser’s vast industrial empire. 
Industries and assembly plants have turned 
Oakland into a Far Western Little Detroit, 
with plenty of wealth, and social problems, 
too, including one of the largest Negro popu- 
lations on the Pacific Coast. Modern Oakland 
grew out of what was once the old Peralta 
rancho, a Spanish grant, rising in easy stages 
from the mud flats to the Berkeley Hills. 
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Berkeley, adjoining Oakland, is now an in- 
dustrial center and no longer just another 
college town. The University of California, 
with forty thousand students on its eight 
scattered campuses, is the country’s largest 
education factory, and Berkeley is the home 
campus. It is also the site of Dr. Ernest O. 
Lawrence’s cyclotron, which helped change 
the history of civilization by its contributions 
to smashing and harnessing the atom. 
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Northernmost of the East Bay cities is Rich- 
mond, on whose man-made harbor, dredged 
out of swamps and mud flats, three roaring 
Kaiser shipyards built one third of all the Vic- 
tory ships and transports that carried the men 
and stuff of war to Europe and Japan. When 
the war started, Richmond was a city of 23,- 
000. By V-J Day, it had mushroomed to over 
120,000. Workers and their families lived in 
temporary housing, hastily thrown together, to 
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University of California students at Berkeley, site of Dr. E. O. Lawrence’s 






cyclotron, gather on lunch terrace of the campus café during midday -break. 


Effects of radioactive carbon monoxide are tested at U. of C. radia- 
tion laboratory by Dr. Nello Pace (left) and Dr. Enrique Strajman. 
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Protected by a 10-foot concrete wall, Dr. Duane Sewell operates University’s 


U. of C. scientists study effects of radioactive carbon dioxide on 
4000-ton atom smasher, latest completed at U. of C. and largest in the world. 


barley plants. Their purpose is to increase the world’s food supply. 
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be torn down when the emergency ended. For 
Richmond, the emergency never ended. The 
war housing is still there, an eyesore. The ship- 
yards, built by the U.S. Maritime Commission, 
have long since folded. It is so much a casualty 
of the war that Gov. Earl Warren and other pub- 
lic figures have referred to it as ‘the city that 
earned the Purple Heart.” These are fighting 
words to Richmonders, who are hopefully striv- 
ing to fill the ghost yards with new industries. 


On a flat island west of Oakland thrives Ala- 
meda, as different from other East Bay cities 
as ferryboats are from buses. A maritime 
community settled by seafarers and traders, 
Alameda is home to many retired skippers 
and engineers. A neat, square little city with 
a profusion of flowers in front-yard gardens, 
it still has the salty atmosphere of the sea 
and of the Navy, which maintains its principal 
West Coast air base on one end of the island. 
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In fact, the East Bay area has become so 
populated that commuters can’t see why any- 
one who longs for open country wants to cross 
the Bay Bridge. Across the Golden Gate Bridge, 
however, there is still space to flex one’s vision 
on open countryside. There you are on the 
fringe of the redwood forests, exemplified by 
Muir Woods, a beautiful and majestic stand 
of virgin trees saved from the lumber mills by 
the public-spirited Kent family. Next door, to 
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the north, is the Petaluma egg bowl and the 
Sebastopol apple orchards, and beyond that 
the Russian River country, whose forested 
slopes give San Franciscans a mountain resort 
only an hour’s ride from the downtown pave- 
ments. Down the Peninsula, via the Skyline, 
the redwood and fir forests are even closer to 
the city. These easy-to-reach wooded areas ex- 
plain why much of San Francisco is deserted 
over week ends. 

The Coast Range, on whose seaside slopes 
thrive the redwoods, also protects the bay and 
valley slopes from the fogs. This geographical 
formation accounts for the Southern California 
climate of the chain of Peninsula towns: Bur- 
lingame, San Mateo, Redwood City, Palo Alto 


and others. It likewise shelters the Santa Clara 
Valley. In the bonanza days, wealthy San 
Franciscans built magnificent country estates 
down the Peninsula, going about as far out as 
they could whip with a coach-and-four from 
their mansions on Nob Hill. Today, these great 
show places are carved up into little every- 
man’s estates, all except one—the 9000-acre 
Stanford farm, which includes the campus of 
Stanford University. 

Immediately to the south, the Santa Clara 
Valley —a sea of blossoms in spring, when the 
plum and apricot trees burst into life—is an in- 
teresting contrast to the other war-inflated 
sections of the San Francisco area. Like the 
others, the Valley was a beehive of war indus- 


try. But instead of importing workers, Valley 
employers trained the farmers and their wives 
and sons and daughters, allowing them time 
off to keep their farms going. As a result, 
neither San Jose nor any of the other towns 
of the Valley emerged from the war with the 
eyesores of wartime housing, the rows upon 
rows of chicken coops built for humans,’ that 
blight too much of the California landscape. 

The Peninsula, rather than San Francisco’s 
water front, is now the city’s main link to Ha- 
waii, the South Pacific, the Philippines and 
the Orient. Here, in San Mateo County, San 
Francisco Airport has risen out of the shallows 
of the Bay. To make land for the airstrips, the 
city carved a new valley in the Coast Range, 


Downtown San Francisco and part of the Bay, as sketched by Artist Bartoli from the “Top o’ the Mark” in the Mark Hopkins Hotel. At 
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as trucks sped, one a minute day and night, 
with earth for the gigantic fill. The place to 
catch the spirit of these fast-moving times is 
the International Airport at the north end of 
the strips, where planes of U. S., Philippine, 
Australian, Dutch and Chinese airlines drop 
out of the sky with their cosmopolitan cargoes. 

Though San Francisco has redone its geog- 
raphy, it hasn’t done much about revising the 
weather, which reverses the seasons. It is still 
chilly and foggy most of the summer, when the 
heat of the great interior valley sucks the fog 
through the Golden Gate day after day. Na- 
tives go about without topcoats, and even in- 
sist that they like the chill, when the rest of the 
country is sweating, but visitors shiver. A few 


miles out of the city, either down the peninsula, 
across the bay behind the Berkeley hills, or 
north in Marin County, the weather is sunny 
and warm. San Francisco’s bright, sparkling 
weather starts in September, when the fogs 
cease rolling in, and the delayed summer lasts 
almost until Christmas. Then comes the five- 
month rainy season, which covers the hillsides 
with grass and wild flowers. Thus San Fran- 
cisco jumps practically from Indian summer to 
a premature spring. 

This unorthodox weather has its blessings 
and rewards, one of which is the cut-flower in- 
dustry around the city. Some of the blossoms— 
gardenias, carnations, roses, daffodils, heather, 
tuberous begonias, acacia, sweet peas, camel- 


lias and chrysanthemums—are grown out of 
doors, some in miles of greenhouses. San 
Francisco is one of the world’s foremost year- 
around flower-shipping centers. There are 
nights when entire trainloads of cut flowers 
roll east on express schedules, and the city’s 
flower growers pioneered air shipment of flow- 
ers to Midwest and Eastern cities. A colorful 
side line to the flower industry is the inevi- 
table sidewalk flower stand on every other 
corner in downtown San Francisco, where cor- 
sages of roses, gardenias, begonias, violets or 
camellias still sell at bargain-counter prices. 

Many of the night clubs of San Francisco 
are dying the hard way, after the lush war- 


time era when a dollar (Continued on Page 65) 


far left can be seen the Golden Gate Bridge; the small island right of center is Alcatraz; at far right, Coit Tower marks Telegraph Hill. 
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PIERCED BY 301 NAILS... 
RETAINS FULL AIR PRESSURE 


f/ 








© 1048, THE GENERAL TIRE @ RUBBER CO., AKRON 


Nails inside the tire above appear as a picket fence in this x-ray 
Photo taken on March 8, 1948. Thirty days later, the amazing 
General Puncture-Sealing Safety Tube still retained full air pressure! 
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Here is puncture-sealing almost too fantastic for 
belief...so we took actual x-ray photos to prove it! 
Into a well-worn automobile tire, we ham- 
mered hundreds of nails—301 by actual count. 
The new General Puncture-Sealing Safety Tube 
retained every pound of original pressure! 
This amazing new safety development frees 
you for all time from the inconvenience and de- 
lays caused by flats due to purictures. See it dem- 
onstrated today at your General Tire Dealer's. 


& Prevents punctures because 
it seals as it rolls. 





& Retains correct pressure. 
Aids tire mileage. 





& Cool running. No internal 
devices to create heat; 





& Easier riding and steering. 
Safer. Absorbs shocks. 


a 100% natural! rubber. Will 


outwear several casings. 


e Protects against blowouts 
by eliminating punctures. 


Us-> 
GENERAL 
TIRE 
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* (Continued from Page 63) 

was something to throw away fast. But 
flourishing still, and perennially, are 
places such as the Top o’ the Mark, in 
the Mark Hopkins Hotel on Nob Hill, 
where one may see the spectacular pan- 
orama of the city and the Bay, or the 
Starlite Roof of the Sir Francis Drake, 
or the Fairmount with its Merry-Go- 
Round Bar, or the Palace with its Palm 
Court into which coaches-and-fours 
rolled in the bonanza days. 


Golden Gate Gastronomy 


Eating is again becoming an art, 
and an evening’s entertainment. There 
are some 3500 restaurants in the city, 
but gourmets will tell you that few 
of these are great restaurants in the 
traditional meaning of the term. The 
number, though, is perhaps larger 
than in any other U.S. city except 
New York. No longer are the big 
valleys of central California filled with 
cheap beef, fruits, vegetables, and the 
wharves with cheap sea food.. Natu- 
rally, the two-bit French or Italian 
dinners in North Beach—with a bot- 
tle of wine thrown in—are gone; 
naturally, too, there are no more lavish 
free lunches in the big saloons. Gone 
are such famous restaurants as So- 
mali’s Maison Riche, Manning’s Oyster 
House, the Reception, Luna’s, Cop- 
pa’s, and the Hof Brau. 

There are small, unpretentious, out- 
of-the-way spots in Chinatown, and the 
Italian and Spanish quarters, which 
serve inexpensive meals. But dinners 
in the famous, old-time San Francisco 
restaurants come high, as they do 
everywhere these days. 

At these old-time restaurants you 
can eat the foods of many lands. There 
are Amelio’s, compared by many natives 
to New Orleans’ Antoine’s; Alfredo’s, 
rated tops for Italian food; Camille’s 
and Jack’s for French dishes; Cathay 
House, swankiest of the Chinese restau- 
rants; the House of Harris for Spanish 
specialties; Cliff House for sea food; 


and Omar Khayyam’s, best of Arme- 
nian and Near East. In addition, be- 
sides these random few, there are places 
where you can eat Russian, German, 
Hungarian, Mexican, Swedish, Yugo- 
slav, Basque, Jewish, Polynesian and 
Japanese food. They are all listed, with 
prices, in ‘‘The Chapter in Your Life 
Entitled San Francisco,” a booklet put 
out by Californians, Inc. 

There are famous shops, show places 
like Gump’s, where you will find among 
other treasures a prize jade collection, 
finer probably than could be found in 
China today. There are areas of great 
natural beauty, like Golden Gate Park, 
with its 1013 acres of flowers, shrubs, 
trees and lawns, its athletic courts and 
fields that Uncle John McLaren rescued 
from the sand dunes. Uncle John, who 
was superintendent of Golden Gate Park 
from 1887 until his death in 1943, is one 
of San Francisco’s revered memories. 
Now that he is departed, you may get a 
glimpse of some of the fine statues that 
he planted out of sight with shrubs be- 
cause he hated “stookies,” as he called 
statues—except the oneof Bobby Burns. 
There are famous churches, like Grace 
Cathedral on Nob Hill, which San Fran- 
ciscans started building in 1914 and 
probably will still be building in 2014. 
There are landmarks of history, like 
Portsmouth Square, where the town be- 
gan and where Robert Louis Stevenson 
sunned and yarned with sailormen. 

Equally important are those land- 
marks that emphasize why San Fran- 
cisco is one of America’s great cosmo- 
politan cities—there are Chinatown; 
Little Italy; Little Osaka; Little Mex- 
ico; Little Harlem; the International 
Settlement, which is the old Barbary 
Coast with its face washed; the Em- 
barcadero, with its ships from ports of 
all the seas; and many more. People of 
many lands have joined with Americans 
in creating the city by the Golden Gate. 
Perhaps this explains why every visitor 
to San Francisco can find something 
of his own city there. THE END 
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when you start your vacation trip. And 
to be sure you get there, choose your 
motor oil carefully, by name. 

Say “Quaker State Motor Oil’”—and share 
the experience of millions of motorists who 
have found Quaker State consistently depend- 
able, backed by almost a third of a century 
of refining progress. 

Quaker State is scientifically refined from 


100% .pure Pennsylvania grade crude oil, the 
world’s finest. 


Y OU like to know where you’re going 


So this summer, wherever you go, look for 
the friendly green-and-white sign that prom- 
ises “Quaker State Quality” and a smoother, 

‘more enjoyable trip! 





Retail price 40¢ per U.S. Quart including 
Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PENNSYLWANIA 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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Washington’s Mount Rainier has more glaciers than any other mountain in United States. This is the Nisqually. 


THE COLD WORLD 


America’s glaciers, like those elsewhere, 


are shrinking, but are still something special to see 


> 3 
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by JAMES L. DYSON 


E ARE LIVING in a cold world. Portions of 
Witelana surface, with an area almost twice 
that of the United States, are covered with ice. 
This ice is composed of glaciers ranging from: 
the colossal icecap of Antarctica down to 
small mountain glaciers of only a few acres. 
If this ice were to melt, sea level all over the 
world would rise more than fifty feet, inundat- 
ing coastal regions where a major part of the 
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Eliot Glacier on Mount Hood in 
the Cascade Range of Oregon. To 
mountain-scaling fans the glacier is 
also familiar as the Headwall Climb. 


Mount St. Helens Glacier, 
Washington, carries a dark band 
on its wall (right), the result of 
dust deposited during the summer. 


Glaciers often stimulate the imagination of travelers. One of the 
peaks in the Mount Baker region (there are twenty-four glaciers in 
the area) made Spanish explorers think of the flowing robes of the 
Carmelite monks. They named the peak, aptly, El Montana del Carmelo. 


globe’s population is concentrated. 

While most of the glaciers are in re- 
mote places—Greenland and the Ant- 
arctic, Alaska and the Yukon, the 
Himalaya Mountains—it is not nec- 
essary for an American to travel great 
distances to see one. At least 300, 
covering a total area of more than 100 
square miles, are present in six Western 
states. Those nearest the bulk of our 
population are situated within the 
Rocky Mountains, between the Ca- 
nadian boundary and southern Colo- 
rado. Approximately 150 are scattered 
through the higher ranges of this area. 
The largest ones are a little more than a 
mile long and about 600 feet thick. 
They are very small compared with the 
biggest Alaskan glaciers which stretch 
over forty miles and sometimes reach a 
thickness of more than 1000 feet. But in 
spite of their comparatively small size, 
our Rocky Mountain glaciers possess 
all the other characteristics of, and 
function in the same manner as, their 
more pretentious cousins in the Far 
North. 


July is Glacier Time 


Better wait until mid-July to go look- 
ing for a Rocky Mountain glacier, since 
most of them are covered with snow 
until that time. From then on, how- 
ever, the snow blanket shrinks rapidly, 
and by the middle of August much of 
the ice is exposed to view. From a dis- 
tance of several miles, these glaciers 
appear white or gray, but at closer 
range the ice has a pronounced bluish 
tint. This is particularly striking in 
crevasses, where shades of blue and 
green blend to yield delicate tones of 
aquamarine. 

The surface of a glacier from 
which the snow has disappeared is 
hard and firm and, except for crevassed 
areas, can be easily traversed by a well- 
shod person. Nevertheless, one must 
exercise considerable care while walk- 
ing on the ice, for there are many gullies, 
sharp projections, holes and scattered 
boulders. Nowhere is the ice completely 
smooth. 

The crevasses on most of the larger 
Rocky Mountain glaciers are caused by 
the fracturing of the ice as the glacier 
moves. Generally they occur in groups, 
and may vary in width from a fraction 
of an inch to twenty or more feet, be- 
coming narrower as the depth increases. 
Even on the large Alaskan glaciers the 
cracks seldom penetrate deeper than 
100 feet. 

Practically all Rocky Mountain 
glaciers lie on the east side of mountain 
crests. Here snow, blown from the west 
side of the ranges by prevailing winds, 
collects in enormous drifts, frequently 
several hundred feet deep, and some- 
times far below the mountain summits. 
Wherever the winter’s accumulation of 
snow is greater than that which disap- 
pears by melting and evaporation dur- 
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Brand 
On Your Boots 
Means They 
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HERE ARE LOTS of fancy cow- 

boy boots, but only the original, 
Texas-made Justins give you the nat- 
ural-feeling comfort of all these fea- 
tures. e Narrow square. toe that 
looks slim and feels roomy. ¢ Side 
walls cushioned with felt. e Feet 
lined with velvet-smooth baseball 
leather. @ Springy steel-supported 
arch. For 69 years Justins have been 
the choice of men who live with their 
boots on, because hand lasted Justins 
mean natural foot comfort. Get 
branded Justins wherever fine West- 
ern wear is sold. Write to P. O. Box 
548-B for free Booklet. 


Justin Shoes 
Fit and feel like the famous 
Justin Boots. Illustrated is the 
Justin AERO Shoe in smooth 
brown Calf. 


Justin Boots "or" 


Standard of the West Since 1879 
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ENJOY YOURSELF THE SMART, 


EASY, ECONOMICAL WAY 


RENT-A-CAR 


U-DRIVE . 
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eas FORD, MERCURY or LINCOLN 


_ CALIFORNIA LIMOUSINE SERVICE 

NEW LIMOUSINES * UNIFORMED CHAUFFEURS 
HOWEVER YOU COME,WRITE OR WIRE 
TIME OF ARRIVAL — WE WILL MEET YOU 


CALIFORNIA-RENT CAR 
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Bergschrund on Klickitat Glacier, Washington, occurred when the ice 
mass of the glacier broke and the lower section settled some fifty feet. 


although they may have been in ex- 
istence for 4000 years. The motion of 
the ice makes itself evident by rather 
odd or even macabre means. There is 
one case on record where the remains of 
several guides, buried by a snow ava- 
lanche at the head of an Alpine glacier, 
reappeared years later, almost two 
miles nearer the terminus. One of our 
own glaciers has yielded the partially 
preserved carcass of a mountain sheep 
which must have fallen into a crevasse 
years before, since sheep had long been 
extinct in that locality. One of the 
most unusual of all U. S. glaciers is the 
Grasshopper Glacier near Cooke, Mon- 
tana, just north of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Imbedded in it are large 
numbers of grasshoppers which ap- 


ee 


parently fell onto the glacier at various 
times during the past two centuries. 
These insects are now being exposed by 
the melting ice at the glacier’s terminus. 
Glacier National Park in the north- 
west part of Montana bears the dis- 
tinction of having within its boundaries 
more glaciers (nearly a hundred) than 
any other area of like size in the Rock- 
ies. The remainder are confined to other 
high ranges in Montana, Wyoming and 
Colorado. Most of Colorado’s glaciers 
are in or near Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, northwest of Denver. 
While none of these glaciers can oc- 
cur below the level of permanent snow- 
drifts, they are present over a wide 
range of elevations, since the “snow- 
drift level” in the Rockies rises sev- 
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Ice Cave, carved naturally into underside of Boulder Glacier, Montana, 
is attraction for visitors willing to traverse its slippery approach. 
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Brand NewUS. Navy 


RAIN 


Complete head-to-foot protection all 
day long—even in a driving rain! 
Three-piece grey rubberized fabric 
suit that’s lightweight, yet amazingly 
rugged and long wearing—and 100% 
waterproof. Really comfortable, too— 
action-styled to wear right. over your 
regular clothing. So practical for 
fishing, boating, hunting, outdoor 
work, school wear, dozens of uses. 
Compact, space-saving —easy to carry 
on trips, on vacation. Made origin- 
ally for Navy and Coast Guard, now 
released as war surplus. 


Three individual gdrments—can be 

worn separately or as a complete outfit: 

e@ SOU’WESTER RAIN HAT—with cor- 
duroy neckband, and tape to tie 
under chin 


e OVERALL-TYPE TROUSERS—with 
adjustable shoulder straps 

@ JACKET—with non-chafing corduroy 
collar; gripper fasteners plus metal 
buttons; ventilating eyelets under 
sleeves 


Ideal for men and teen-age boys— 
practical for the ladies, too. Sizes: 
small, medium, large. Order by mail 
today—send check, money order, or 
order C.0.D. Mention size when 
ordering. Immediate 
delivery. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


7. bse 


HUGH CLAY PAULK 
Dept. 261 
49 Faimouth St. Boston 15, Mass. 
813 No. Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas 


RAIN SUITS at $7.95 each. 
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THERE’S GLORY in the countryside 
that most of us pass by, in our need- 
less haste. 


Why miss it? It is there for you 
or anyone to reach and enjoy on a 
bicycle . . . above all, to reach 
pleasantly and effortlessly on a 
Columbia lightweight bicycle! 

These famous Columbia - built 
lightweights are from 10 to 15 lbs. 
lighter than ordinary bicycles. In- 
tended especially for grownups, they 
pedal easier, ride more comfortably, 
and get you there fresher because 
they are designed to eliminate need- 
less weight, friction and other causes 
of fatigue. Consider these features 
of the Columbia Sports Tourist 
lightweight bicycle: 

_ LUGHTWEIGHT FRAME — A light, 
. Weight-saving frame of Westfield’s own 
make of extra-strength special analysis 


steel. (Special light mud guards, chain 
guard, and other parts.) 





, 3-SPEED HUB — A gear shift with three 
+ forward speeds. You adjust the ratio to 
>) the hill, like a car. 
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SINCE 1877. . . AMERICA’S FIRST BICYCLE 


©, SMALL TIRES — 26”x 134” light- 


= weight inner tube tires that minimize 
\ friction losses, help you pedal easier. 


COMFORT — Hammock saddle and 
correct handlebars with rubber grips to 
banish strain, ride you comfortably and 
naturally, without fatigue. 


PRECISION WORKMANSHIP — Care- 
fully aligned and fitted parts to eliminate 
friction and drag. 


Yes, you'll be pleasantly surprised 
how fast, how far, and how tire- 
lessly these new Columbia light- 
weights will take you! See them — 
try them at your dealer’s today! 
They’re a buy at today’s modest 
price! 


Write for free catalog showing new 
Columbia models, and the name of 
your nearest dealer. xy 





THE WESTFIELD 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
27 Cycle Street, 
Westfield, Massachusetts COMPAX FOLDING BICYCLE 


Another Columbia ez- 
clusive, in lightweight or 
balloon models. 
without tools, fils in a 
closet or car. 








Séracs, or pinnacles of ice, are another glacial attraction. Heat of 
sun and uneven terrain combine to form’ them. This one is on Eliot. 


eral thousand feet from the Canadian 
boundary to Colorado, In Glacier 
National Park, very close to the 
Canadian border, several glaciers lie 
at the relatively low height of 6500 feet 
above sea level. Southward the level 
rises to about 11,000 in Wyoming, and 
onemust ascend to 12,000 feet in order to 
find a glacier in Colorado. South of Col- 
orado the nearest glaciers lie on one or 
two of the highest volcanic peaks in 
Mexico, whose summits push into the 
permanent snow zone at 17,000 and 
18,000 feet. 

The very conditions that favor the 
formation of glaciers—snow, cold, high 
winds, rugged terrain necessary for 
deep drifting of snow—make the region 
inhospitable to settlers, and, except in 





Sun-melted water from Blackfeet, largest ice sheet in Glacier National 
Park, Montana, flows down both sides of the Divide, reaches both oceans. 
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those few cases where trails have been 
built, Rocky Mountain glaciers are 
visited only by a handful of mountain- 
eers, surveyors and hunters, Because 
they are remote and misunderstood, gla- 
ciers are often surrounded with an air of 
mystery and danger. So strong is this 
feeling that anyone who disappears in 
the mountains is assumed to have 
perished in a glacier crevasse. 

There are several Rocky Mountain 
glaciers, however, that can be easily 
reached by the casual sight-seer. W yo- 
ming’s Teton Glacier and several in 
Colorado are readily accessible by 
trail, but Grinnell Glacier in Montana 
is probably visited by more people than 
any of the others. The trail to Grinnell 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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OPERA TOWN 


Since 1778 Milan’s La Scala has been the national theater of Italy 


by VINCENT SHEEAN 


HE CITIES OF EUROPE, many of which now 

lie in ruins, all had some relation to the gen- 
eral culture of the west. In Germany they used 
to call some of the smaller capitals “ art towns,” 
because their main association for those who 
did not live there in modern times was their 
museums, opera houses, orchestras and schools 
of music and art. Dresden was an “art town” 
as well as the sapital of Saxony; Munich was 
an “art town”’ as well as the capital of Bavaria. 
But there is only one “opera town” in Europe: 
that is, a city which in modern times has ex- 
pressed itself most characteristically in an 
opera theater. It is Milan, and its theater is 
called the Teatro alla Scala. 

That theater still stands, as does the Milan 
Cathedral near by, although the area between 
them has been devastated. Milan was bombed 
intensively on three successive August nights 
five years ago, and it is remarkable that its 
two monuments of aspiration, one secular and 
one religious, should have suffered so little. 
Other great Milan landmarks were flattened. 
The department store opposite the Cathedral, 
known as La Rinascente, was damaged. So 
was the Galleria Vittorio Emanuele, the glass- 
covered promenade in the shape of a cross, 
lined with shops, restaurants and cafés, which 
lay between the Cathedral and the Theater. 

Before the war, the life of Milan and of a 
large part of northern Italy, certainly of Lom- 











Arturo Toscanini, one of La Scala’s great 
names, directed at theater’s postwar reopening. 


bardy and part of Piedmont, centered just 
there. The Cathedral Square, Piazza del 
Duomo, was the thronged and busy place for 
all; every peasant who came to the city, every 
foreigner who visited went there first. The 
Stock Exchange (Borsa) was two streets away. 


Turning right from the Cathedral Square you 
went through the glass-covered Galleria to the 
Theater Square (Piazza della Scala), and there, 
facing you as you turned left, was—and stili 
is—the yellow-and-white structure of the great 
theater. 

It is great indeed, both in the life it has given 
and expressed, and in its actual physical con- 
formation, but it does not look in the least 
pompous or imperial. When you first look at it 
you do not even realize how large it is, because 
it is so classically and beautifully restrained in 
style. It was built in 1778 by Giuseppe Pier- 
marini, an architect of real talent in the best 
neoclassical period. Its design is austere but 
harmonious, and proportioned so as to pacify 
rather than to challenge or overwhelm the eye 
of the beholder. Some of the structures built by 
Italian architects for Catherine II of Russia in 
what is now Leningrad look rather like La 
Scala, and have the same restraint in architec- 
tural statement. In the United States the gen- 
eral European spirit of that age was reflected, 
too, and the best-known example of its urbane 
grace is Mount Vernon. . 

La Scala actually seats 3600 persons and is 
one of the largest of European theaters, but its 
architecture does not boast. In that respect it is 
totally unlike another opera house—the im- 
perious and commanding Paris Grand Opera, 
built in the Second Empire to satisfy the 
vanity of Napoleon III. Enormous though the 
Paris Opera is, (Continued on Page 75) 
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In the early 1800's, La Scala looked like this. The scene, from a con- 
temporary stage design, shows guests leaving at end of a costume ball. 


The theater suffered Allied bomb damage but was restored under 
direction of Capt. C. C. Petrillo, U.S.A., nephew of famous James C. 
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The Famous Old Forester Mint Julep 


A Favorite for 78 Years 
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Recipe for the 


Famous Old Forester Mint Julep 


One teaspoon of sugar in 
just enough water to dissolve. 
Bruise three mint sprigs am 
place in 12 ounce julep cup 
with sugar mixture. Fill three 
shed ice, 


fourths with cru 

and add 2 jiggers of Old s 

Forester Bourbon Whisky. 
then add ice to 4 i : , ™ ‘ 


Stir gently, 
im the ends of 


; 
fill cup. Tri 
the bunch of mint, and place 
stems down around the cup- 
‘osted. 2 * 
ied the aoe 3 
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Giuseppe Piermarini, architect 
who planned the La Scala building. 


(Continued from Page 73) 

its seating capacity is relatively small 
(2158) and most of the space is taken 
up by marble promenades and stair- 
cases which, under recent conditions 
when it could not be heated, made it 
one of the coldest theaters imaginable. 

At La Scala the stones themselves 
are native and are harmoniously com- 
bined and painted. The materials, 
granite, marble and other kinds of 


. stone, came from all parts of the 


province of Lombardy, and the archi- 
tect expressed the style of the period in 
the most natural terms. 

The story of the building of the 
theater is in itself fascinating, but too 
involved to tell in any detail. Lombardy 
was at that time a province of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, Maria The- 
resa was empress at Vienna, the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand was governor of Lom- 


bardy, and Prince Kaunitz, then sixty- 
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The Church of Santa Maria alla 


five years old and with eighteen years 
still to go in power, was prime minister 
or chancellor of the empire. The old 
Ducal Theater in Milan burned down 
in 1776 and all these dignitaries, as well 
as the commune of Milan, the theater 
box holders (i.e., chiefly the aristocracy 
at that time) and the people of the city 
were involved in its replacement. There 
were acute disagreements among these 
principals as to the proper site for the 
new theater. In the end, luckily, it was 
the architect, Giuseppe Piermarini, 
who prevailed. He pointed out that 
the only right place, in the center of the 
city, was that occupied by the Church 
of Santa Maria alla Scala (built in 1381 
by Regina della Scala, a noble lady 
from Verona), and his recommenda- 
tions were accepted. This was a church 
of the Lateran order, built in the 14th 
Century, much like a number of other 
churches in Milan, and had at that 
time a mitered abbot. 

The expenses of razing and construc- 
tion were shared eventually by the 
parties most interested in the theater. 
The Austrian Crown which owned it do- 
nated the site, the theater box holders 
(aristocracy) undertook to pay for the 
building and the commune of Milan 
came in on the cost of demolishing the 
old church and getting the theater 
started. 

The financial transactions are hard 
to understand, because two or three 
kinds of money seem to have been 
used, and the amount of typically 
Italian argument that took place was 
prodigious. What is important is that 
the architect, paying as little at- 
tention as possible to all these discus- 
sions, went on with his job and was 
able to build with extraordinary rapid- 
ity what seems to many the most 
beautiful theater in the world. 





- + Ss 


Scala originally stood on the site of 
the theater. It was torn down to make way for the new opera building. 
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MIDO BRINGS YOU “Pendulum Propulsion”...the great Ve 


new improvement in self-winding watch movements. 


HANDSOME AND ACCURATE! “Pendulum Propulsion” 


assures dependable accuracy. Prevents overwinding or running 





‘ . . . 
down. Your arms natural motion makes your Mido remind 





itself to rewind itself! Shock-resistant and Anti-magnetic 17 





jewel movement. 
AiRTIGHT CONSTRUCTION MAKES MIDO 100% 
WATERPROOF! Naturally, if the case is opened or crystal 


needs replacement, continued waterproof quality cannot be 







assured unless work is done by a competent watchmaker 





using genuine Mido parts. Equally important—because dust, 








dirt and fumes also cannot enter, Mido remains accurate... 
needs less attention. Mido gives timekeeping perfection thru Mul- 
tiple Protection! 














Before buying any watch, learn about “Pendulum Propulsion.” Write 
for Booklet P78 to Mido Watch Co. of America, Inc., 665-5th Ave., 
N.Y. 22; 410 St. Peter St., Montreal, Can. 
PIONEERS OF SELF-WINDING WATCHES 
WITH VITAL MULTIPLE PROTECTION 


Watch illustrated—Nelson, in stainless steel—$71.50: Rumsey, with 14K top—$125. 
Others, for men and women, $57.50 to $240. F. T. L. 












Sold and Serviced 
in 65 countries. 
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in a sling of soft, Golden Chestnut leather. 
The upper is hand-lasted completely around and under the foot, ¢ 
hand-sewn to the front, then hand-rubbed to a rich glowing finish. Two 
full leather soles and leather heel add street-wear strength ' 
to its incomparable hand-sewn comfort. 
for your dealer’s name, write Dept. A 
¥ 
&.. —. TAYLOR CORP. MAKERS BOSTON, MASS. 5 
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NEVER FOLLOW 


A WRONG STEER 
GO BY 


HULL COMPASS 


A. AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 
(Wuminated) $5.95 

B. AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 
(Standard) $3.95 

C. BOAT COMPASS, $2.75 
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HULL MFG. CO. 
c P. 0. Box 246-C6 WARREN, OHIO 
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4h Simutated ALUGATOR Y 
Sporty Aviation Type SUN GLASSES with genuine 
RAYEX ground, polished and processed green 
lenses. ..22 kt. GOLD-PLATED frames... onty 
MOTHER OF PEARL brow rest. ideal for 98 
Driving, Sports, Beach, Out-of-door living. 
LADIES MANDARIN TYPE 
contains same Features as men’s 
type. Glamorizes spring and sum- 
mer wardrobe. Simulated ALLIGA- 
TOR LEATHER CASE inc. $2.98 
Send No Money: 
LL JONAS, Dept.177, 7 Liberty Place, 
Rush SUN GLASSES and simulated ALLIGATOR 
LEATHER CASE. I'll pay postman price plus 
postage. If not delighted, return glasses in 5 days 
und. (Enclose payment, we'll pay postage.) 
C) Men's Aviation Type—$2.98 © Ladies Mandarin Type —$2.98 
Name 
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HOOSE from four, gracefully  stream- 

lined, mobile apartments, magnificently 
equipped, tastefully furnished. Housekeep- 
ing is a joy in Alma's compact k 
for everything's within arm's reach, 
refrigeration, stainless steel ‘i, hot water, 
Venetign blinds and copper screens are just 
a few of the truly modetn conveniences. 
Superbly built throughout, easier to handle. 


Yeo're home in an Alma, wherever you are 
Write for illustrated booklet 
; ALMA TRAILER £0. 


ing dell . MICHIGAN 
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It was opened on August 4, 1778. The 
“Noble Knights” had been selling 
tickets since March, and there had been 
a dinner there for the architect Pier- 
marini on May twenty-eighth. The 
“Noble Knights” were four Milanese 
aristocrats who took over the actual di- 
rection of the theater after a profes- 
sional impresario, handling the earlier 
ducal theater, had involved the court 
and the city in grave financial losses. 
The four cavalieri were not artists and 
their interest in the theater could 
hardly be described as strictly aesthetic. 
The influence of the ballerinas and 
some of the singers was then, as at all 
other times in the history of opera, 
sometimes more important than the in- 
fluence of music. But the four cavalieri 
at least did not wish to make money 
out of the theater, and both Maria 
Theresa and Prince Kaunitz accepted 
with alacrity their public-spirited offer 
to aid the new project. 

The first opera presented at the 
Scala was Europa Riconosciuta (Europe 
Recognized), by the master Antonio 
Salieri, Mozart’s elder and rival, who 
was later to be falsely accused by Vien- 
nese rumor of poisoning Mozart. The 
government by that time was con- 
cerned with innumerable technical 
problems and seems to have cared only 
secondarily for the performance of 
opera. 

La Scala, like most theaters then, 
was much more than a place where 
music was heard. Gambling went 
on there on a startling scale, as it did 
in almost every public place in the 
18th Century. The government, or at 
least the Archduke Ferdinand, wanted 
gambling forbidden altogether to the 
poor—an edict which in effect made the 
gaming tables of the aristocracy more 
private and more discreet. We have all 
the details of the curtains and other 
arrangements for maintaining this dis- 
cretion. But of course the poor con- 
tinued to gamble just the same, and the 
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Salieri’s Europe Recognized was 
first opera presented at La Scala. 


servants of the aristocracy usually 
played cards or dice behind the boxes 
all through the performances. 

Another characteristic of all the old 
opera houses, and the Scala in particu- 
lar, was the “ opera ball.”’ The directors 
were obliged by custom to move the 
seats or cover them with a dance floor 
about twelve times a year and give a 
public ball at low prices. 

And still another problem was that 
of traffic through the narrow streets 
of the crowded town. A government 
decree established exactly how the 
carriages should go from the Cathedral 
Square to the theater, and no other 
route was permitted. 


The Nation’s Theater 


But once created, under all these cir- 
cumstances which seem to us to have 
so little to do with a theater, the Scala 
existed as a genuine communal fact, 
the most genuine communal fact in 
modern Milan. It is impossible to find 
any other example of a huge city, in- 
dustrial and commercial in our times 
but with a long history stretching into 
remote antiquity, expressing itself 


Like other opera theaters, La Scala is proud of its lissome corps de ballet. 
These members are going through part of their daily practice sessions. 
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Musical career of Giuseppe Verdi 
parallels much La Scala history. 





through a single opera theater. There 
are many other theaters in Milan, and 





have been for centuries, but when you 
say “the Theater” in Milan you mean 
La Scala. What is more, until Musso- 
lini came along, this term was used by 
everybody in Italy who had any in- 
terest in opera. The expression “‘teatro 
massimo” (maximal or great theater), 
although now applied to the leading 
opera house in each Italian city, was 
originally used only of La Scala and on 
the national scale still is. 

It is strange indeed hcw often this 
theater has been involved in the mod- 
ern history of Italy. Its theatrical 
archives—that is, the scores and pro- 
grammes and documents belonging to 
the theater—were hauled out and used 
as part of the barricades in 1848 during 
the ‘Five Days” of insurrection which 
finally drove out the Austrians. They 
disappeared in the battle, and the 
story of the theater from 1778 to 1848 
has to be reconstructed from other 
But the theater itself sur- 
vived everything. In fact, nothing 
about the theater was greatly changed 
until the stage was remodeled in 1918 


sources. 










































at the moment when Italy was a vic- 
torious nation. 

Mussolini’s attempt to reconstruct a 
**Roman” empire demanded, of course, 
a great opera house in Rome. The dic- 
tator made some very serious attempts 
to turn the Royal Opera there into a 
rival or superior to La Scala, just as he 
artificially augmented the population 
of Rome by taking in more and more 
outlying districts so that it could be- 
come the largest city in Italy. But the 
best he could do with the opera in the 
long run was to work out an arrange- 
ment whereby his Royal Opera at 
Rome and the Scala at Milan ex- 
changed complete productions (scenes, 
costumes, artists included). Mussolini 
could not make Rome the single capital 
of Italy; Italy has had two capitals 
since the days of Constantine the Great, 
and for centuries at a time Milan has 
been the more important of the two. It 
was from Milan that the edict went 
forth which converted the Roman 
Empire from paganism to Christianity. 
All Mussolini’s verbiage about ‘ Ro- 
manism”’ could not alter the fact that 
throughout this century Milan has been 
the real financial and commercial capi- 
tal of Italy, the focus of the energies of 
the north and, like Rome, also a treas- 
ure house of the past. 


In Spite of Ruins 


Many of these treasures were lost in 
the war. Among the most famous works 
of art in the world was Leonardo da 
Vinci’s frecso of the Last Supper, pre- 
cariously preserved in the Church of 
Santa Maria delle Grazie in Milan. 
The church was severely damaged by 
the bombs, but the particular wall 
upon which the fresco is painted is still 
standing. The Poldi-Pezzoli museum, 
which housed one of the finest collec- 
tions of paintings in Italy, was almost 
entirely destroyed, but the works 
which were its real life are safe and 
another house will be built for them in 


Any seat will do, even a handy prop, when stage managers go into a con- 
‘erence between rehearsals. La Scala ranks high in mechanical perfection. 
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“Loveliest in the world” is what travellers call exquisite Maligne Lake in 
Canada’s Rockies. Jasper National Park and Jasper Park Lodge offer every- 
thing—golf, swimming, riding, motoring, tennis, guest-of-honour living in 


an eye-filling mountain setting. 





Half the fun of seeing Canada is the relax- 
ation of travelling by Canadian National. 
The Continental Limited offers through- 
car convenience Jasper and Vancouver to 
and from Montreal, Toronto and St. Paul, 
Minn. To California and anywhere West, 
to New York and anywhere East, travel 
the Canadian National route. 


<i anhalt 





See Canada by C.N.R. 
We'll tell you where 


—and take you there New York, Ph 













Steamships to Alaska, Bermuda and the 
West Indies. Airlines. Resort and all- 
year hotels. All are part of Canadian 
National, the “Good Neighbour” Line 
—largest and most complete transpor- 
tation system in America. Serves all 
Canada with direct services from prin- 
cipal U.S. cities. 





THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


U.S. citizens noed no passport. Consult your nearest Canadian 
National Railways office . . . Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 


iladelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San 


Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. 
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Make visual “trips to the horizon” 
wherever you go with these fine 
6-power prismatic glasses. They're ex- 
tremely convenient for travel, because 
you can actually take them along in your 
pocket! An all-magne- 
sium body (no plas- 
tics) makes them 
feather-light to carry 
or hold. Yet the Sports-  \ 
man Binoculars offer The 6 x 20 Sard 
the same field of view Sportsman Binoc- 
and magnification as “fs compared with 
: conventional 6 x 30 
the large conventional _ binoculars of simi- 
binoculars. Finest op- _'#* Performance. 
tical precision and 
handsomely finished: $198, Federal tax 
included. See them where fine binocu- 
lars are sold. Or write for booklet. 





MILES 70 Youe 


WITH THE NEW POCKET-SIZE 


(sak) SPORTSMAN BINOCULARS 





TRAVEL pucasure 
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SARD SPORTSMAN BINOCULARS 
6 x 20—WEIGHT 4% OZ. 








SQUARE J) COMPANY 


KOLLSMAN INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
80-00 45th Avenue, Elmhurst, N. Y. 








eNDEL LUGGAGE * MENDEL LUGGAGE * MENDEL LUGGAG, 
* * 





For a perfect vacation, travel with Mendel 
Luggage. A selection of exclusive patterns and styles... protected 
for long service by the farnous Mendel Shock-Pruf Edge. At better 
shops everywhere. Mendel-Drucker, Inc., Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 





time. For Milan, in spite of its ruins, is | who professed to have stolen the corpse ff 
demonstrating today the vigor and will of Mussolini so as to put it, some day. " ¢ 
to live that animate its entire history. at the summit of the Capitol in Rome, Rs 
The strongest recent demonstration of That is the way Milan thinks today Be 
that vigor was, of course, the postwar and has thought for over a century and 
reopening of La Scala. a half about its great theater. . Ww 


Music Before Politics 


The theater reopened at nine o’clock 
on the evening of Saturday, May 11, 
1946, with a concert of orchestra, 
chorus and soloists in Italian operatic 
music conducted by Arturo Toscanini. 
That was the day on which Umberto, 
who had been Prince of Piedmont, 
became King Umberto II for his brief 
hour. But in Milan the advent of a 
new king was far less important than 
the reopening of the Scala. The Cor- 
riere Lombardo, on that day two years 
ago, gave its headline across the page 
to the reopening of the Scala, and un- 
derneath a composite photograph of 
Toscanini, the theater and an audience, 
printed these lines: ‘At 21 hours to- 
night the Scala, born again after the 
disaster of the war, will reopen its 
golden gates to the people of Milan; the 
celebrated hall will be splendid as if the 
tempest had not occurred. And it is 
Toscanini, now and henceforth its 
tutelary deity, who will bestow the new 
baptism. Perhaps no other event but 
this could seem to the Milanese to sym- 
bolize the return to peace. Because— 
beyond the artistic event which will 
certainly have world echoes—they [the 
Milanese] see in the revival of the 
famous theater the resurrection of their 
ancient traditions of civilization, art 
and labor,.and in the reappearance, 
after so many years, of the great mae- 
stro, a sign of liberty regained.” 

The rest of the page, in the lesser im- 
portance which was just and right for 
Milan, gives accounts of the new king 
and his ministry, and an interview, con- 
ducted with all the mystery and clap- 


trapof conspiracy, with three unknowns 





In the days when I used to go there 
often I stayed sometimes in a pension 
called the Pensione Agostini, the en- 
trance to which was from the Corso be- 
hind the Cathedral. This boardinghouse 
high at the top of an office building, 
was the haven for a considerable num- 
ber of American students of singing, 
most of whom had pianos in their bed- 
rooms and practiced or studied at all 
hours. The bedlam was at times more 
than human ears were meant to endure, 
but I thought the place had great 
quality because you always knew that 
you were in Milan and nowhere else. 
For from the windows, all the windows, 
you looked straight into the pinnacles 
of the Cathedral. When you came out of 
the house you were within a few steps 
of that strangely composite church, the 
product of Italian artists working un- 
der French and German masters. The 
Galleria was there at the right, with 
café tables set out on the mosaic pave- 
ment in good weather or bad. 

At the Scala in the years just before 
this last war there was no Toscanini. 
This was not because the freedom and 
fortune of America had lured him away; 
he remained an Italian throughout his 
exile. It was because he found Fascism 
intolerable. The inevitable incident 
drove him away; in 1930 some Fascist 
hoodlums assaulted him because he had 
refused to play their party song, Gio- 
vinezza, a jingle which had originally 
been a march song of the Arditi, the 
shock troops of the Italian Army in 
World War I. As I remember (I was in 
Rome when it happened) the Fascist 
government was itself very annoyed 
that any insult had been offered him. 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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The cast waits in the wings for cues, ready to maintain La Scala’s 
world-wide musical prestige in a performance of Lucia di Lammermoor. 
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TAKE THIS “DRIVE” FOR REAL MOTORING PLEASURE 


Enjoy a Hydra-Matic “drive” along the beautiful 
New England coast. It’s anideal vacation . . . from 
work and worry .. . from clutch pushing and gear 
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of pick-up available . . . for passing . .. for hills . . . for emergencies! 
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*Hydra-Matic Drive, white sidewall tires, 
optional at extra cost. 


Here is the car that’s really going places this year . . . the Futuramic Oldsmobile “98.” And everywhere it goes, people “go for it”! 
They admire its Futuramic styling—the follow-through smoothness of those Futuramic fenders—the fast-moving look of the whole 
Futuramic silhouette. They like its extra visibility, too—and the tasteful luxury of those smart Futuramic interiors. But most of all, it’s 
the “Futuramic feeling” of driving this car that appeals to people on the go. Hydra-Matic Drive*—with the marvelous simplicity of its 


“no-clutch, no-shift” operation. And “Whirlaway”—the plus-performance safety feature that adds a new thrill to all your driving! 





Bieyeles Built Kor All 


by HANNIBAL COONS 


HE First preserved record of anything likeg 
bicycle is a stained-glass window in a re- 
mote country church in England—St. Giles at 
Stoke Poges, near Windsor. The ancient church 
dates from 1642 and its historic window shows 
a cherub blowing a trumpet while skimming 
over a cloud on a bicycle without pedals. Al- 
though England is today more bicycle-con- 
scious than America, it is surprising that this 
country boasts no well-known memorial to the 
great American bicycle craze of the 1890's. The 
impact of the bicycle on the American people 
at that time was unbelievable; its popularity 
for a few years was probably greater than the 
later mah-jongg, miniature-golf and jitterbug 
crazes all wrapped into one. The thousands of 
exponents of the bicycle, it was reported, could 
be identified by their habitually tense, frown- 
ing expressions, supposedly brought on by their 
efforts to maintain equilibrium on two wheels. 
The bicycle of the 90’s was not the high- 
wheeler, which had appeared in the 70’s and 
was never widely popular. Balance on the 
“ordinary” or high-wheeler was such a pre- 
carious affair and spills so dangerous that it 
could be ridden only by athletic young men 
with extremely thick skulls. The conventional 
bicycle didn’t really get going in this country 
until the early 80’s when Col. Albert A. Pope, 
a pioneer manufacturer, brought back with 
him from England the newly invented safety 
model—the bike as we know it today. The 
safety bicycle was as quick a success here as 
it had been in Europe and England. Every- 
body could ride it and nearly everybody did. 
The addition of pneumatic tires to the safety 
bicycle in 1892 was the final step that made the 
whole country bicycle-happy. In 1899, at the 
height of the craze, there were 312 bicycle 
factories in the United States, and demand still 
exceeded supply. 


True love defied even the laws of gravity in this artist’s view of a high-wheeler elopement. Toys and Hobbyhorses 


The first actual contrivance resembling a 
bicycle was the velocipede, invented in Paris in 
1769. The device was originally a child’s toy 
shaped like a lion or horse, with undivided 
front and back legs ending in little wheels; 
the child sat on the simulated animal’s metal 
or wooden back and propelled himself with 
his feet. These little nosebreakers were very 
popular; soon larger and less fanciful models 
were made. These were used by adults into 
the early 1800's. 

It took the world until 1816 to think up a 
steering wheel for the velocipede. The credit for 
this goes to Baron Karl Drais von Sauerbronn, 
a German agricultural engineer of Mannheim. 
The baron named his steerable but pedalless 

device the draisine or draisienne, and patented 
High-wheel athletes needed good balance and rugged physiques to enter this parade in Philadelphia. it. He covered amazing distances on it in a job 
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The cycling craze swept 
a whole generation off its 


feet—onto wheels 


he held called Master of the Woods and Forests. 
Old prints show him whizzing (as fast as anyone 
could, pushing with his feet) through the trees. 

In 1818 a London coachmaker named 
Dennis Johnson patented an improved draisine 
called a pedestrian curricle, which was also 
known as a “hobbyhorse” or ‘‘dandyhorse.”’ 
Hundreds were sold in England. Johnson also 
started the world’s first cycle-riding school. He 
made the first “‘ladies’ bicycle,” and in 1819 
he personally introduced the curricle into the 
United States. But perhaps because it was 
about as comfortable as riding on an upended 
shutter it soon disappeared. 

In 1839 Kirkpatrick MacMillan of Dum- 
friesshire, Scotland, put propelling levers on the 
hobbyhorse type of two-wheeler. The levers 
turned the rear wheel, muchas onachild’s pedal- 
pusher today. MacMillan’s invention is believed 
by some to mark the birth of the bicycle. 


Birth of the Boneshaker 


Revolving pedals on bicycles came in 1863 
from Pierre Michaux, a coach repairer in Paris. 
One March day of that year a French cyclist 
brought his pedal-less velocipede to the 
Michaux coachworks to have the front wheel 
repaired. The instant the vehicle was fixed, 
Michaux’s eldest son, Ernest, and his younger 
brother insisted on having a try at riding it. 
They reported that it had been much too tiring 
to hold up their feet from the ground while 
coasting downhill, which was most of the fun. 
Mr. Michaux scratched his chin and said, ‘“Well, 
why not put an extending bar on the front 
axle to rest your feet on—or, better still, why 
not just put a double crank and pedals on the 
front axle? Then you could not only rest your 
feet but actually pump the velocipede along 
just as though you were turning a grindstone.” 

Ernest immediately made a pedal machine, 
soon to be known as the “‘boneshaker.”’ It was 
introduced into America in 1866 by Pierre 
Lallement, a former employee of the Michauxs, 
but it was not successful here. The English and 
French, however, made a great deal of it. James 
Moore, an English boneshaker racer, won the 
world’s first long-distance bicycle race— Paris 
to Rouen, 83 miles—in 1869. The time was 10 
hours and 25 minutes. Moore was a sensational 
success on the continent. When he was forced 
by the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war in 
1870 to return to England, he took back with 
him an odd boneshaker with an oversized front 
wheel approximately forty inches in diameter. 
Later the high-wheeler was to have front wheels 
sixty or more inches in diameter. Many firms 
and individuals in this country made these 
high-wheelers, but the majority of those used 
here in the 80’s were imported from England. 

The high-wheeler was never anything but a 
desperate attempt to get more speed out of a 
bicycle. Since the (Continued on Page 83) 


The safety bicycle brought out hordes of female riders in England and America during the 90's. 
These women, overdressed in street clothes, are spinning through Battersea Park in England. 


Six-day bike races were popular in New York’s old Madison Square Garden. Before 1899 the 
races were solo affairs; six-day racing with two-man teams continued up to World War II. 
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German Baron Karl Drais invented the first steering wheel for his “drais- 
ine” in 1816. Foot power moved this early, pedalless “running machine.” 


(Continued from Page 81) 
bicycle then had only a direct-drive 
crank on the front wheel, the only way 
tomakeit go faster was to make the front 
wheel bigger. The result was one of the 
most hazardous contraptions ever de- 
vised by man for his enjoyment. Riders 
sat on perches, like oversized monkeys, 
above the high front wheel, and risked 
being flung headfirst over the handle- 
bars at- the slightest impediment in the 
road. This unsettling accident, a con- 


temporary reporter wrote, “is so com- 


, 


mon that ‘taking a header,’ as it is 
named, is an experience which any bi- 
cycler knows may happen to him at any 
time...the swifter he is riding, the 
greater is his danger if he meets any 
obstacle in the road, even though it be 
not larger than a medium-sized pebble.” 
All the wheelmen who were able to talk 
through their bandages naturally began 
to urge the building of better roads. 
Then the bicycle suddenly came of 
age. After various attempts here and 
abroad to make the bicycle both safe 
and fast, J. K. Starley, of Coventry, 
England, brought out in 1885 the fa- 


mous Rover model. It had nearly equal- 
sized wheels, a sprocket and chain, and 
sloping front-fork steering. Ball bear- 
ings, with an individual history going 
back to 1857, had been in use on bi- 
cycles since the early 80’s. Only a few 
details were needed to make bicycles as 
we now know them. Thomas Humber, 
in his plant at Beeston, Notts, England, 
designed in 1886 the Beeston-Humber 
frame, which is still used; and in 1889 
James Boyd Dunlop, an Irish veteri- 
nary surgeon, made the first workable 
pneumatic tire, so his delicate young 
son could go cycling without being 
violently shaken up. By 1892 the 
pneumatic tire was in general use on 
our bicycles. It later became one of the 
bicycle’s great gifts to the automobile. 

The cycling craze which swept the 
United States in the 90’s was a com- 
mercial as well as a recreational phe- 
nomenon. Americans spent over $100,- 
000,000 for bicycles between 1890 and 
1896. The first safety bicycles cost $300. 
The average bicycle still cost over $100 
in 1895 when three dollars bought a 
good pair of shoes, fifteen dollars a 


The **Hobbyhorse,” or “Pedestrian Curricle,” was seen in England in 
1818. Its women riders in flowing attire inspired this satirical engraving. 
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New streamlined Gladiator Dres-Kit* 
for toilet accessories for men and 
women. Washable waterproof lin- 
ing, long-wearing zipper fastener. 
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Daisy looked sweet on an 1896 bicycle built for two, but moralists were 
worried about her daring “trouserettes” and the absence of a chaperon. 
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man’s good suit, fifty cents a present- 
able shirt, and fourteen cents for a 
dozen eggs seemed expensive. Men 
and women deprived themselves of 
many things to buy “ wheels,” and for 
ten years the bicycle threw a frighten- 
ing shadow over the country’s economy. 

Reports written during the period 
are evidence of the hysteria created 
among businessmen by the economic 
inroads of the bicycle. In 1896 the 
watch and jewelry business was all but 
defunct, piano business was off 50 per 
cent, furniture men were pleading with 
young ladies to stop buying: bicycles 
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Bicycle riders were highly publi 


cized athletes in the 80’s and 


with their parlor-set savings, and 
saloonkeepers were growling that the 
bicycle was taking bread out of their 
mouths. Saddle-horse and carriage 
firms were closing up. A prominent hat 
manufacturer, in desperation, de- 
manded that Congress pass a law re- 
quiring every cyclist to buy two felt 
hats a year whether he wore them or 
not. Cigar sales were off a million a day, 
and shoemakers, according to report, 
sat idle, “since,” they said, “hardly 
anyone walks any longer.” One un- 
named book-and-periodical dealer in 
New York City was quoted as saying 
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wheel rider Llewellyn H. Johnson, right, was American amateur champion. 
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Frequent broken noses and the difficul 
made one-wheelers obsolete. This British invention had pedal extensions. eoemee 


his business was off a million dollars a 
year. Most pathetic of all were the bar- 
bers; after a day’s work, they com- 
plained, their customers went out 
cycling instead of getting a shave and 
dressing up, adding, “and when a man 
skips a shave today, we can’t sell him 
two shaves tomorrow—that shave is 
gone forever.” 


Fashion Awheel 


The impact of the bicycle on fashion 
was equally impressive. Before the bi- 
cycle came along, women’s skirts were 
like huge brooms sweeping the un- 


e of American Wheelmen parade in Washington in 1884, Pres- 
sure by such organizations resulted in the first state road improvements. 
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kempt streets. A lady in London, after aE: PS, 


a short stroll down Piccadilly, shook mm, 
out her skirts upon entering a hansom, eae 
and left on the curb, an observer noted, a an 
the following collection of rubbish: 
“two cigar butts, nine cigarette butts, 
a portion of pork pie, four used tooth- 
picks, two hairpins, the stem of a clay 
pipe, three remnants of orange peel, a 
slice of cat’s meat, half the sole of a 
boot, a plug of tobacco (chewed), and a 
miscellany of straw, mud and scraps of 
paper.” 

The bicycle at least took American 
women off this unintentional sanitation 
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detail. Up to this time, women’s role in 
sports had consisted of croquet and oc- 
casional side-saddle canters; both were 
thoroughly petticoated and well-chap- 
eroned diversions. When the “ Jadies’ 
model” bicycle appeared, a few daring 
young women took scissors to skirts 
and petticoats, leaded the hems of their 
shortened skirts with drapery weights, 
and bicycled on thé public roads. Other 
women, even more valiant, turned out 
wearing Mrs. Amelia Jenks Bloomer’s 
long-neglected contribution to woman- 
hood. Soon women by the thousands 
were taking up cycling to the consterna- 
tion of a large section of society, the 
press and the pulpit. The shocking na- 
ture of this development was epito- 
mized by the Boston Women’s Rescue 
League, which announced that 30 per 
cent of their charges in need of rescue 
were bicycle riders, adding: “ . . . and 
therefore wheeling has a demoralizing 
effect on women.” 


The Road to Perdition 


Sensational newspapers ran articles 
asserting that bicycle riding had 
ghastly effects on women’s insides. But, 
in the middle 90’s, the medical frater- 
nity itself put a stop to such nonsense. 
One eminent doctor proclaimed, ‘‘ Not 
in two hundred years has there been 
any one thing that has so benefited the 
human race.” Other doctors echoed 
him, and from then on women rode 
their bicycles with the approval of at 
least the medical profession. 

The Church, which disapproved bi- 
cycling, suddenly found itself allied 
with the theater, which also disap- 
proved for another reason. Bicycling 
had caused many theaters throughout 
the country to close for lack of patron- 
age. In 1896 a prominent New York 
theatrical producer said, “ We used to go 
to Baltimore, Washington and Boston 
in the summer and do a good business, 


but it’s no use now. The theatrical busj- 
ness is dead everywhere as soon as the 
roads get good for bicycle riding.” Ip 
the spring of that same year, a New 
Haven clergyman, standing before a 
tiny congregation on a sunny Sunday 
morning, cried out that Sunday cyclists 
were rolling downhill to a place‘ where 
there is no mud on the streets be- 
cause of its high temperature.” 

The bicycle also gave the chaperon in 
America a severe blow. Her obso- 
lescence had begun in 1896, when an 
observer of U.S. mores wrote: “‘ Parents 
who will not permit their daughters to 
accompany young men to the theater 
without chaperonage allow them to go 
bicycle riding alone with young men. 
This is considered perfectly proper.” 

The willingness of American mothers 
to entrust their daughters to the bi- 
cycle was inexplicable. There seemed to 
be something in cycling that, fig- 
uratively, put wings on people’s spirits 
and shoulders, as well as on their feet. 
Many old accounts emphasize the re- 
markable cleansing cycling gives the 
soul, such as: “Every man who has 
ridden . . . must have been struck with 
the uniformly quiet, orderly and dec- 
orous conduct of the great army of 
wheelmen.” And: “The wheelmen’s 
sport, like yachting, has never been 
tainted with associations of ill repute.” 

The minute a man got ona bicycle, ‘it 
seemed, he stopped drinking. ‘No 
wheelman,”’ it was written, “can safely 
use intoxicants, for a clear, cool head 
and steady nerves are absolutely es- 
sential.” Liquor dealers in some cycling 
sections, it was reported, could not sell 
their beverages in intoxicating quantity 
“even among young men who had 
formerly indulged freely.” 

In spite of all the harsh things said 
about the bicycle, it won simultane- 
ously some praise as a contributor to 

(Continued on Page 88) 





Lately the bicycle industry has been helped by tours on “bicycle trains” 
and organized jaunts like this 12-day plane-and-bike high-schoolers’ trip. 
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the modernization of the United States. 
The Forum, in its issue of August, 1896, 
said: ‘Putting all other social and 
economic effects of the bicycle aside, its 
influence as a missionary for scientific 
road building is alone sufficient to en- 
title it to the lasting gratitude of the 
American people.” 


Wheelmen for Highways 


On May 31, 1880, at Newport, Rhode 
Island, Charles E. Pratt of Boston and 
Kirk Monroe of New York had or- 
ganized the League of American Wheel- 
men. 

By 1881 the LAW had over 1500 
members; by 1882 it had 25,000. League 
of Wheelmen membership cards even 
got cyclists reduced rates in hotels. 
The League’s first annual parade, on 
Decoration Day, in Boston, 1881, saw 
“nearly a thousand wheelmen from all 
parts of the country being reviewed 
upon the Common by the Mayor.” As 
the number of club cyclists and the 
number of their collective votes grew, 
prominent public servants could hardly 
be held back from standing at atten- 
tion, silk hat in hand, to review bi- 
cycle parades. Even two Presidents of 
the United States, Benjamin Harrison 
and William McKinley, reviewed bi- 
cycle parades while they were in office. 

With the growth of the League of 
American Wheelmen, the United States 
for the first time had an organized 
group of voters who wanted good roads. 
Up to this time there was no actual 
need for intercity highways. The grow- 
ing railroads and trolley lines took 
care of intercity traffic; roads were 
merely networks around cities along 
which horses and wagons could feed 
traffic to the railroads. Cyclists could 
and did use the railroads to travel a 
hundred miles or so into the country, 
unload and cycle home, but the roads 
they found when they got off the trains 
left much to be desired. In addition to a 
choice between soft thick mud and hard 
sun-dried ruts, there was a shortage of 
directional signs at crossroads. While 
local farmers knew their way around, 


traveling by horse and wagon, cyclists , 


were often stumped to know which way 
to turn. 

From the League headquarters and 
from Colonel Pope’s thriving Columbia 
factory at Hartford, Connecticut, came 
a clamor for good roads and other con- 
siderations for cyclists. Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island gave in first and 
passed laws requiring townships to 
erect guideposts at crossroads. In 1891 
New Jersey passed the first state road 
improvement plan. On March 27, 1895, 
Gov. James H. Budd of California 
signed an act to create a Bureau of 
Highways. 

Joining in this demand for good roads 
were the “scorcher” and the Century 
Road Club of America. The scorcher 
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was a rider who wanted to see how fast 
he could go solely for the sake of speed, 
Once under way, he ignored all potentia] 
roadside victims such as chickens or 
pedestrians. He flourished in the early 
90’s; most often he was an otherwise 
harmless city man, who sought country 
roads or quiet residential streets for his 
breakneck efforts. 

By 1895 the scorcher was vanishing. 
He was replaced by the “century 
rider’’—a cyclist whose goal was 100 
miles in twelve hours. Through all the 
90’s ,““riding a century” was almost a 
full-time job for American men of 
health and energy. The Century Road 
Club offered a gold badge with a bar, 
something like an Army marksman’s 
medal, for the first century the rider 
accomplished. David L. Cohn, in his 
book, Combustion on Wheels, states: 
“Every additional ‘century’ merited 
another bar . . . so that the hardy, dili- 
gent tourist went about with festoons 
of bars attached to his sweater, while 
the giants among them—those who 
could do 200 miles in eighteen hours— 
wore a double century bar twice the 
size of the standard one. The move- 
ment was nation-wide and men counted 
their centuries as among their most 
prized possessions.” 

In terms of more leisurely riding, the 
Point of View department of Scribner's 
Magazine for May, 1920, recalled many 
of the popular old bicycle routes in and 
around New York: “ . . . thousands 
crossed on the ferries or went over the 
bridge to Brooklyn, out Bedford 
Avenue to Prospect Park, and then 
swiftly along the crackling path to the 
island [Coney]. ... Many New Yorkers 
will remember the famous Merrick 
Road and byways on Long Island, the 
Rumson Road on the Jersey shore, the 
run across Staten Island and around its 
waterside out to Fort Wadsworth and 
the beaches. . . .” 


The Heroes 


These pleasant rides for all the family 
were as desirable in the 90’s as they are 
today to the less energetic automobile 
tourists. The stern-faced scorchers and 
the century riders sought speed and 
distances just as autoists do now and 
for the same reason. Americans were 
beginning to be aware of the immensity 
of their country and wanted to see it. 
The bicycle, whether for scorcher, cen- 
tury fiend or week-end loiterer, enabled 
Americans for the first time to cover 
distance rapidly, at their own pleasure, 
under their own power; they could go 
to the next town or a hundred miles or 
more, when and as they pleased; and 
Americans began to go places fast. 

Professional bicycle racing became 
America’s most popular spectator 
sport. Manufacturers paid bicycle 
racers huge retainers to ride theif 
products to victory. One manufacturer 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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Before Nazis’ 1942 ‘vengeance,’ 600-year-old Lidice was an unimportant little town of unimportant little people. 
Today its ruins lie under plowed fields; a simple wooden cross marks the mass grave of its 192 murdered men and boys. 


IDICE 


by JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


ESS THAN three quarters of an hour by car 
L from Prague’s Wenceslas Square is the 
lonely valley between the green, rolling hills of 
Central Bohemia where, until the morning of 
June 10, 1942, the little village of Lidice stood. 
You pass through the western outskirts of 
Prague, past the big Ruzyné airport, and fol- 
low the straight stretch of highway known 
among the natives as ‘““ The Long Mile.” Near 
the village of Sttedokluky you notice the first 
small signposts with the word Lipice. 


You can’t miss your way now~but the signs 
were not there one evening early in May, 1945, 
when I was coming back with two other Amer- 
ican soldiers to my native land and to Prague, 
during the liberation of that city. The sun was 
setting and the countryside lay quiet and de- 
ceptively peaceful. The side road descended 
through fields and then went up a slope and 
there we stopped our jeep. According to our 
map—a prewar Czechoslovak map—we were 
on the height overlooking Lidice. We had ex- 
pected heaps of rubble, half-broken walls, the 
gutted fragments of houses and those grayish 
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piles of stones and sand we had seen in the 
villages of Normandy and Germany. 

Instead, there were fields, carefully plowed 
and cultivated, trees and a few shrubs, and 
sheep grazing on the opposite slope. From the 
near-by village of Makotrasy came the sounds 
of church bells. 

We must have stood there dumfounded for 
a while, staring at each other and at the map. 
“Take a look at the map,” one of the boys 
was saying to me. ‘Now look at the road 
here. It ought to run south, but instead it 
turns sharply west. And that little river on 
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Credit the Nazis for pho 





the map here—where the hell is it?”” He 
shrugged disgustedly and said, “That 
Czech map of yours is all wrong.” 
Only a few days later, when the Bat- 
tle of Prague was over and there was 
time to talk again, did we learn the 
truth. The map hadn’t been wrong after 
all, What we had seen that evening was 
all that had been left of Lidice. As to the 
road and the little river, their courses 
had been diverted by the Germans. Their 
efforts to alter the whole landscape after 
the annihilation of Lidice is perhaps 
more terrifying than the tragedy itself. 


Lidice’s Punishment 


There had been many “ Lidices”’ dur- 
ing Hitler’s reign of terror but none of 
them had the world-wide publicity 
of the little 600-year-old village in 
Central Bohemia. On the evening of 
June 10, 1942, an official German com- 
muniqué notified a stunned world that 
definite clues had been found showing 
that the inhabitants of Lidice had given 
support and assistance to the assassins 
of SS Obergruppenfihrerand Police Gen- 
eral Reinhard Heydrich, who had been 
mortally wounded outside Prague by a 
group of Czech parachutists on the aft- 
ernoon of May 27th. As a result, the 
Germans shot the entire male popula- 
tion of Lidice over the age of sixteen, 
192 men and boys, and later also 7 
women; sent 195 women to the Ravens- 
briick concentration camp where 43 
died; deported 105 children to Poland 
(only 16 have been found so far); burned 
the village; leveled the ground; and, fi- 
nally, changed the character of the 
landscape, an act customarily reserved 
to the forces of Nature. 

All through the war, the German 
propaganda machine kept up the myth 
of ‘‘ Lidice, which had to perish because 
its people had tried to oppose the might 
of the Third Reich!” Only when it was 
all over, and secret German documents, 
witnesses and other evidence became 
available, was it possible to discover the 
truth, and to answer the most baffling 
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to and deed: the mass murder of Lidice’s men, 






. 


question of all: Why did the Germans 
pick on a forgotten village, whose peo- 
ple knew little of the world? Lidice had 
no wealthy or “important” people 
among its 499 inhabitants; the men 
worked in the coal mines and foundries 
of the near-by town of Kladno, the 
women took care of the fields, the chil- 
dren often had to help support the fam- 
ily. Those people didn’t bother about 
politics; when they went to church on 
Sunday mornings to listen to Father 
Josef Stemberka, their 73-year-old priest 
(who was shot with the rest of the men), 
they didn’t think of conspiracy. They 
were too busy to discuss daily affairs; 
there was work to do. Why, then, did 
it have to be Lidice? 

The Mystery of Lidice begins on 
the afternoon of June 3, 1942, when a 
letter addressed to ‘Worker No. 210” 
arrived at the office of the Palaba fac- 
tory for flashlight batteries in Slafiy, a 
small town twenty miles northwest of 
Prague. The Palaba factory was owned 
by Jaroslav Pala, one of the town’s 
leading collaborationists and, for this 
reason, its mayor. Pféla opened the 
letter without hesitation. He read: 


Dear AnuSka, 

Forgive me for writing so late 
but perhaps you will understand 
that I am having troubles now. 
What I wanted to do, I have done. 
On that fateful day I slept in the 
village Cabarna. I must meet you 
again this week. Afterwards I can’t 
see you any more. MILAN. 


Why did P4la open a letter which 
wasn’t addressed to him? “It looked so 
suspicious,” he said when he was ar- 
rested by the Czechs after the German 
collapse. “After all, those were days of 
stark terror. Heydrich had been assas- 
sinated and the Germans had announced 
they would shoot every man with his 
whole family who was caught withhold- 
ing possible clues that might lead to the 
arrest of the killers.” 

Perhaps there was another reason: 
The Germans had also offered a rewerd 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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Blowout with ordinary rim wheels. Here’s what can 
happen as a tire blows out on a car with 
ordinary rim wheels. Such wheels depend on 
Gir pressure alone to hold the tire in place. 
When the air lets go, the tire pulls away from 


the rim... is likely to twist crosswise (as shown 
immediately above) or to jump the wheel 
entirely, 





Blowout with Plymouth Safety-Rim Wheels. This is 
how a blowout looks when you're riding on 
Plymouth Safety-Rim Wheels. The air lets go, but 
patented retaining humps are there to hold the 
tire straight and tight on the rim. Thus centrif- 
ugal force is able to give the effect of a certain 
amount of air pressure. As the car slows down, 
the tire goes down, and so does the danger. 





Deflated tire on ordinary rim wheel. This picture 
clearly shows why the car with ordinary rim 
wheels swerved, jerked on the steering wheel, 
compelled its driver to fight it to a stop after 
the blowout. The tire has come away from the 
rim and is twisted. Any other sort of tire fail- 
ure involving sudden loss of air pressure could 
have had the same dangerous effect. 








Deflated tire on Plymouth Safety-Rim Wheel. See 
how firmly the tire stays on the Safety-Rim 
Wheel. Thanks to its patented retaining humps, 
Plymouth’s stop was straight, easy and safe. 
Why do without this proved protection when 
every new Plymouth has Safety-Rim Wheels 
and many other safety advantages? Isn‘t it 
common sense to insist on Plymouth? 
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Three years after, Lidice’s women and President Beneé still mourn. 


(Continued from Page 92) 
of ten million crowns—at that time 
over $300,000—to anybody supplying 
information that would lead to the as- 
sassins. The sum of $300,000 may be a 
lot of money in America but ten million 
crowns is a lot more in Czechoslovakia. 

Pala called up the local gendarmerie. 
In due time a Czech gendarme named 
Vybiral came for the letter. He didn’t 
share the mayor’s fears. ‘Sounds like a 
silly love letter,” Vybiral said, but His 
Honor protested hotly. 

“Suppose that fellow signed ‘ Milan’ 
is one of the killers? You know what 
would happen to you and me and to our 
families? You must investigate at once. 
Worker No. 210 is a girl named Anna 
Marusczakova.” 

Vybiral saluted, took the letter and 
departed. On the way to headquarters 
he began to worry. Suppose Pala was 
right. Vybiral was a Czech patriot and 
his first thought was to protect the girl. 
He stopped at a friend’s who had a mo- 
torcycle and asked him to go and warn 
Anna, but the motorcycle was out of 
order and Vybiral had to leave. “If I 
had known what was going to happen, 
I would have burned the letter and 
eaten the ashes,” he said later. 

At headquarters, most Czech gen- 
darmes shared Vybiral’s opinion that 
this was an unimportant love letter, but 
their boss, Lieutenant Pol4k, said he 
couldn’t disregard this matter or Mayor 
P4la would get them all into trouble. 
With that, Pol4k phoned the nearest 
Gestapo headquarters in Kladno. 

At Gestapo headquarters the atmos- 
phere was tense. The killers of Heydrich 
were still at large and Hitler and Himm- 
ler wanted action or “every member of 
the Gestapo would be sent to the Rus- 
sian front.” And now such a letter! To 
SS Hauptsturmfiihrer Harald Wies- 
mann, the Gestapo boss, it sounded too 
good to be true. The Germans jumped 
into their cars, drove to the house of 
Anna Marusczakova, dragged her out 
of bed and searched the house. They 
found nothing. Anna had no idea who 
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the writer of the letter could be. She 
didn’t know any man named Milan. 
True, a few evenings ago—two days be- 
fore the Heydrich attack, to be exact—a 
young man pushing a bicycle had talked 
to her on the street ‘as she was going 
home. He walked with her and they 
talked and laughed, and then he asked 
her whether she knew anybody in Li- 
dice. Anna had nodded. “ Lidice? Sure, 
I know a few girls there.” The stranger 
said, “If you happen to go there in 
the next day or so, tell the Horak 
family that their son Josef is all right.” 


Nazi Detectives 


That was enough for the sleuths of 
the Kladno Gestapo. Within a few min- 
utes they had discovered that there 
were two families called Horak in Li- 
dice, a small village a few miles east of 
Kladno, and that one of them had a son 
named Josef, a former officer in the 
Czechoslovak air force, who, after the 
German invasion of 1939, had escaped 
from Czechoslovakia and was now 
with the Royal Air Force in England. 

This information greatly pleased 
Wiesmann. “ Just as I thought,” he said 
to his underlings. ‘““We’ve been told 
that the assassins of Heydrich got away 
on bicycles. Correct? Well,we also know 
that they were parachuted into.Czecho- 
slovakia from abroad, probably from 
England. Now take the case of Horak. 
He comes here with the rest of the 
gang. After the attack he hopes to get 
away. He wants to communicate with 
his family but is afraid to visit them. 
So he asks that girl to take his message. 
Didn’t he write her, ‘What I wanted 
to do, I have done’? Go get that girl.” 

He took the phone and called up 
Staatssekretér Karl Hermann Frank in 
Prague, who since the death of Hey- 
drich was in charge of “security.” 

They cross-examined Anna Ma- 
rusczakova for three hours. It was no 
use. When they showed her a photo- 
graph of Josef Hor4k, Anna swore that 
he wasn’t the man with the bicycle. She 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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Nazi archives yielded photo of SS men with Gestapo interpreter. 


(Continued from Page 94) 
didn’t change her mind even after she 
was tortured. 

Wiesmann was raging. He had stuck 
out his neck too far. Frank in Prague 
was waiting for action. If Wiesmann 
couldn’t produce results, he would be 
in trouble. 

It was midnight when a Gestapo con- 
voy from Kladno raced toward Lidice. 
The village was surrounded. Wiesmann 
himself searched the houses of the 
Horaks. He didn’t find any incriminat- 
ing material but had everybody in the 
houses arrested anyhow. As he left one 
of the houses, a Mercedez Benz drove 
up and two high-ranking officers on 
Staatssekretar Frank’s staff got out. The 
Herr Staatssekretar was impatiently 
awaiting Wiesmann’s report. Time was 
getting short. The Herr Staatssekretar 
already had notified the Fiihrer. Prac- 
tically the entire Nazi hierarchy was 
waiting for Wiesmann to deliver the 
killer. 

Wiesmann paled, but snapped to at- 
tention and said he hoped to have him 
“in a few hours.” 

Back at his office in Kladno, Wies- 
mann had bad news. A Czech worker 









named Vaclav Riha had come to make 
a confession. He himself had written 
the letter signed ‘‘ Milan.”” His hand- 
writing matched that on the letter, 
Wiesmann stared at the man who was 
pronouncing his own death warrant. 
“You? And why did you do it?” 
Riha shrugged clumsily. He’d had an 
affair with Anna Marusczakova which 
he wanted to break off. The Heydrich 
scare had seemed a good pretext. He 
would simply write her a mysterious- 
sounding letter, sign it with an assumed 
name, and explain to Anna that he 
had to leave town. He shrugged apolo- 
getically. If he had known that there 
would be so much trouble 
The phone on Wiesmann’s desk rang 
sharply. It was Staatssekretér Frank in 
Prague. He wanted results, and fast. 
“Berlin is waiting,” Frank said. 
“You'd better get going, Wiesmann, 
if you want to keep your job.” 
Wiesmann wanted to keep his job— 
and his life. So did Frank, who had also 
stuck out his neck. They acted swiftly. 
Anna Marusczakova and Riha were 
thrown into a concentration camp, 
where they died somewhat later. The 
village of Lidice was annihilated. 





“The complete razing and leveling is a political necessity. . . .” 
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Before Frank was sentenced and 
hanged in Prague in 1946, he ad- 
mitted that he had ordered the destruc- 
tion of Lidice “because Hitler wanted 
me to kill thirty or forty thousand 
Czechs.” At the Prague Ministry of 
the Interior is the file of Frank’s in- 
terrogation by the Czech Colonel 
Bartik. In part, it reads: 


Bartik: Why didn’t you protest 
against Hitler’s orders? 

Frank: In the National-Socialist 
dictatorship a man doesn’t protest 
if he doesn’t want to lose his own 
head. 

Bartik: Did you take care of the 
women and children in any way? 
Frank: No, not at all. Perhaps 
that was a mistake. But it just 
wouldn’t have been possible. 
Bartik: You had three children 
yourself. Didn’t you ever think of 
the innocent children of Lidice? 
Frank: I thought the action of 
Lidice was cruel but justified. I 
never asked about the women and 
children. 


Also at the Ministry of the Interior 
is a letter of Frank’s, written ten days 
after the tragedy to H. Hierl, di- 
rector of the German Labor Service. 
Frank wrote: 

. . . By order of the Fiihrer the 
village [of Lidice] was leveled to the 
ground. I come to ask you to put 
at my disposal two detachments of 
your Reichsarbeitsdienst. The com- 
plete razing and leveling to the 
ground is a political necessity of 
the first order since it will show to 
the Czechs that our Reich will not 
tolerate any resistance, even in the 
remotest corners of this country. 


The phrase “leveled to the ground”’ 
has been used rather loosely in wartime 
dispatches, indicating wholesale destruc- 
tion and pulverization of city blocks. It 
remained for the Germans to show the 
world their meaning of the phrase. For 
almost six months, twelve hours a day, 
over four hundred members of the 
Reich Labor Service systematically 
annihilated all landmarks in Lidice that 
might remind future generations of the 
crucified village. The burned-out houses 
and gutted walls were blown up, accord- 
ing to a Sprengplan which divided the 


honor of demolition among various 
outfits. Even the old cemetery was de- 
stroyed, the corpses remoyed, the bones 
scattered, the rings and gold-filled teeth 
stolen, the tombstones used to con- 
struct a German barracks in Veleslavin. 

Next, a blueprint was drawn for a 
complete overhauling of the terrain. All 
streets were plowed under so that it 
would be impossible to retrace their 
former location. The course of the small 
river that ran through the village was 
diverted to the south. The county road 
from BuStéhrad was rebuilt, leading 
west now instead of south. The north- 
ern slope became a pasture and the 
southern slope was turned into fields 
which were to be administered by a 
near-by German state farm. There were 
detailed instructions on how to remodel 
the ground: The earth will be covered 
first with a layer of rubble. On top of the 
rubble three quarters of a meter of fresh 
topsoil will be placed. Wheat and corn 
will be planted in the first year. 

The costs of the leveling action ran 
up to 220,000 marks, paid out of funds 
belonging to the Czechoslovak Land 
Office. Tractors and bulldozers were 
requisitioned from Czech firms. Nar- 
row-gauge tracks were laid, on which 
the men of the Reich Labor Service 
pushed small cars filled with rubble 
and topsoil. Every expense item was 
carefully accounted for. 

After the liberation of Prague a 
significant document of German Kul- 
tur was found at the Reichsprotektor’s 
Finance Department. Dated October 
1, 1942, and headed ‘1614-1/20-Dorf 
Liditz,” it contains the following 
statement: 

Money and bankbooks 
found in village. .... 1,716,934.85K 


Gestapo expenses (execu- 
tions, gasoline, trucks, 


te ee ee 264,048.25K 
PN odo. 0 6-0.0k ok oe 1,452,886.60K 


This amount has been deposited under 
account No. 39351 at the Obé%éanska 
Zélozna [Citizens’ Savings Bank] at 
Kladno, and the book has been left with 
the Gestapo. THE END 


© WILLIAM GROPPER. REPRINTED BY PERMISSION 
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A summer-theater troupe keeps as busy as a hive of bees. While some rehearse, others paint scenery, build props, rig lights. 


SUMMER THEATERS 


The Straw Hat Circuit has grown into a successful, 


respectable and widespread Big Business 


by LEWIS NICHOLS 


N THE SUMMER MONTHS, Broadway stretches 
l across the land. It runs along big Federal 
highways and down country lanes, and some- 
times it is no bigger than the cowpath from 
which the street itself once was formed. It 
goes south, and north, and westward to the 
Pacific Coast—everywhere actors will travel 
and audiences will attend the summer theater. 
For the summer theater has become a major 
industry. By the middle of July, 125 or more 
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rural playhouses will have registered with 
Actors Equity Association and will be in fran- 
tic operation for a season continuing beyond 
Labor Day. The 125 are those which agree to 
abide by the players’ union rules and regula- 
tions, and can be called professional. There are 
many others, both amateur and semiprofes- 
sional, for the footlight league has categories 
like baseball. 

The official season runs from July 4 to Labor 
Day, although many of the theaters open be- 
fore the first of the summer holidays, and many 
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continue beyond the second. The average cast 
is ten or twelve persons, and a conservative 
figure for an average summer audience can be 
set down roughly at 200. Thus well over 1000 
actors are working each night, providing enter- 
tainment for 25,000. This does not take into 
consideration the amateurs, who also play their 
hour upon the stage and also have friends 
wanting to see them. 

It is a decentralized major industry. No two 
summer theaters are alike, and few operators 
manage more than one. The houses are set 
under eucalyptus trees, cypress trees, elm, 
beech and maple. They are fashioned from old 
barns and fish wharves, from churches, meet- 
ing halls and sometimes even from an archi- 
tect’s neat, modern blueprints. Audiences, 
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Members of the summer company at the 
Robin Hood Theatre in Arden, Delaware, rehearse 
for Blithe Spirit in front of the main entrance. 


grown soft in the luxury of winter’s Broadway, 
often find themselves observing the drama 
from hard benches and upright, stern audi- 
torium chairs. They come back anyway. 
Clearly the summer theater is here to stay. The 
days of hardship—the growing days when a 
skunk lurked under every barn and the sheriff 
watched the box office—have been passed, in 
most cases triumphantly. 

The origins of the industry are wrapped in 
obscurity, although they undoubtedly were 
small. One source places the first summer 
theater at the Mount Vernon Gardens, New 
York City, in July, 1800. Somewhat nearer in 
time, however, is Elitch’s Gardens in Denver, 
which bills itself as “The Oldest Summer 
Theatre in the United States.’’ On an evening 
in May, 1890, it offered vaudeville as one item 
of entertainment in its amusement park and 
gardens. Holding tickets for a second per- 
formance were P. T. Barnum and his mighty 
mite, Gen. Tom Thumb. 

Vaudeville and light opera were given at 
Elitch’s for several seasons before a stock com- 


Calisthenics on the lawn of the workshop are part of the regular routine 
for drama students at the Berkshire Playhouse, Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 





The Country Playhouse in the water-front town of 
Westport, Conn., was one of the first to be made from 
a real barn. [t was a top money-maker in 1947 season. 


pany was organized. The company finally held 
its first performance May 30, 1897, with James 
O’Neill playing the leading role in Helene, by 
Martha Morton. That the summer theater is a 
continuing tradition can be seen in the fact 
that the actor’s son, playwright Eugene, later 
on brought fame to a playhouse on a wharf at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts, with some of his 
early one-act plays. 
Early Steps Toward Fame 

Elitch’s Gardens has had a distinguished 
history along its path to becoming the “ oldest 
summer theater” in the United States. The list 
of those who have played there includes many 
famous names, from Sarah Bernhardt to Ed- 
ward G. Robinson. 

The Gardens notes with considerable pride 
that on its boards were taken early steps of 
a good many persons who went on to fame 
and fortune. Harold Lloyd was there as an 
actor in 1914, although he had been around 
previous to that time as an usher and 
call boy. Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., also did 
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Cragsmoor Theatre, on a mountain- 

top 85 miles from New York, has no-star 

system and a friendly farmer audience. 


odd jobs around the place before acting there 
in 1906. 

The oldest company in the East is the Lake- 
wood Theatre at Skowhegan, Maine. This be- 
gan as part of an amusement park, and began 
in the usual way with vaudeville. In 1901 it 
started offering straight plays, and with the 
exception of two years during the late war, it 
has been doing so ever since. Like Elitch’s 
Gardens, its roster of summer employees has 
included many well-known names. Among its 
more graceful souvenirs is the fact that it tried 
out the prodigious theatrical property called 
Life With Father, which went on to set up the 
longest run in the history of the American 
theater, beating out Tobacco Read and Abie’s 
Irish Rose. This summer, for the first time, 
Father is available for the rural playhouses, 
thus completing the cycle. 

A number of houses opened during the teens 
of this wayward century. The Provincetown 
Players began in 1915; the Playhouse at 
Pasadena, California, opened in 1917; the 
Municipal Theatre of St. Louis, a year later. 


Cape Theatre, at Cape May, N. J., presented Grant Mitchell last year 
in Christopher Bean, with Ruth Gregory, Laura Walker, Ellen Reichert. 








The audience wanders outdoors during intermission at Bucks County. 
Originally a grain mill, its noisy waterwheel is shut off during show. 


It was in, the 20’s, however, that the sum- 
mer theaters started to take the form in 
which they are known today, with visiting 
stars and resident companies. 

The list lengthened through the 20’s and 30’s. 
Then the number of summer theaters was cut 
down abruptly during the war, when gasoline 
rationing drove a few of the country houses to 
the city, and closed up almost all the others for 
the duration. The grass was cut the season 
after the war, white paint was applied to the 
pillars, and the summer theaters reopened. 


Now, in the late 40’s, they are located every- 
where within reason, and sometimes not en- 
tirely within. In theory they should belong 
only to vacationland, and in practice most of 
them do. But not all. Boston and her trans- 
pontine godchild, Cambridge, are not summer 
resorts, yet both usually have summer theaters. 
So has Toronto. 

By and large, however, the rural houses 
cling to those sections of the land where white 
flannels may be worn at night, and soft drinks 
taken during intermission beneath the trees. 


The Bucks County audience watches a presentation of The Marquise with 
special interest; they may recognize their own furniture among the props. 


Summer theaters settle most thickly along 
the Eastern seaboard, from Maryland to 
Maine. In the group which normally registers 
with Equity, twenty-eight write down New 
York State as their place of business, and 
twenty-one claim Massachusetts. Pennsyl- 
vania is third, with fourteen. 

Virginia is represented, as are Tennessee 
and Texas, and it is not improbable that a 
Romeo standing within the sound of the 
Atlantic’s breakers may be answered by a Juliet 
from some snow-capped peak of the Rockies. 


Summer stock is excellent training for budding actors. They must be ready to double as electricians, stage managers or prop men. 
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There are no set rules governing the location jf | F A 
of summer theaters with regard to their success + 
or failure. Some get along happily in surprising : >” 
places, and others close up with all the prob- j , 
able odds in their favor. Abingdon, Virginia, * 7 8 
has a population of 3000, but the Rarter Theatre vf 
there has a weekly attendance that averages 
around 1500. Other cities which should be 
able to support several houses have grimly 
looked the other way. 

The names of summer houses often reveal 
their location and origin, as well as their trade. 
There is a Sail Loft Theatre, a Starlight, a 
Chapel, a Cobweb. The Pitchfork Playhouse is 
at Sharon, Connecticut, although by all right i / 
of good usage it should be standing beside, or & 
be the feeder to, the Hayloft Theater of Allen-. gf : 
town, Pennsylvania. There is a Mountain x ’ 
Playhouse and a Hilltop Theater, a Red Barn ts.’ 
Playhouse and a Waterside. 

The No Name Theater, of Pike, New Hamp- / 
shire, seems to suggest that someone, lacking / 
the imagination of the Pullman Company, 
just gave up too soon. 
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Broadway Goes to the Country 


The ownership of summer theaters is as » ;? 
varied as their location. Some of them are massa Ao é 
operated by Broadway managers who, when a : 
the country season is over, will revert to their ; 4 : 
customary stands off Times Square. Lawrence ites a - 4 > 
Langner is one of the operators of the Country ; ecg: ? SB 
Playhouse at Westport, Connecticut, and one fl f 
of the directors of the autumn’s Theatre Guild. ‘ _— , 

George Abbott ran a summer theater last year; j :  % ale oa 
Richard Aldrich divides his time between ~ ee : 
Dennis, Massachusetts, and Broadway; 

Theron Bamberger, of the Bucks County Play- 

house at New Hope, Pennsylvania, also has 

produced winter plays in New York. 

Another group of the rural houses is operated 
by the scholastic set. These operators are 
teachers of drama, and in summer lead their, y = “om 
hopeful charges from New York’s hot, humid a 
Fifties to the clear, cool fields. They offer as in- 
ducement to students the opportunity of work- 
ing with stars. The drama-school summer a 
theater counts on the tuition to pay its way A friendly audience is important to a summer-theater troupe. Some companies hold open house at the 
rather than the (Continued on Page 132) end of the season, some offer walk-on parts to local residents to help promote a neighborly feeling. 


Neighborhood kids, who played street Arabs in In the Playhouse office: Phyllis Perlman, Richard Artist S. Syrjala touches up a prop for The 
My Sister Eileen, watch Shirley Booth make up. Skinner, Theron Bamberger, Barbara Robbins. | Marquise; Director Jerome Coray looks on. 
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Cannes reserves for itself equivocal eminence as the most aristocratic Riviera resort. The Casino 
(center), as in many of the other resorts along the Mediterranean coast, is a center of social activity. 


THE FRENCH 


RIVIERA 


War has not withered, nor inflation staled the 


infinite varieties of Mediterranean ease 


Text and Pictures 


by TOM and JEAN HOLLYMAN 


S A PLEASURE MACHINE designed to separate 
A a man and his bank roll in a chic, painless 
manner, the French Riviera cannot be im- 
proved upon. It has been at this business for 
more than a century and its success may be 
measured in the steady stream of privileged, 
rotogravure personalities who have found it 
the pleasantest place in the world in which to 
gratify their expensive whims. 

Stretching along the sunny beaches of the 
Céte dAzur from Toulon to Menton, the 
Riviera has periodically attracted floods 
of tourists; more important, though, has 
been its steadier clientele—the lotos-eating 
“international set’ that for years has an- 
chored its yachts in the harbors, driven 
its expensive cars through the streets, popu- 
lated beaches and villas with titled and some- 
times talented personalities, and gracefully 
<—_— 

Apéritif time, midday at the Carlton Hotel 
Bar in Cannes. In sophisticated leisure, 
guests sip their drinks in the sun. On a hot 
day the bar forgets to be exclusive, sells over 
5000 drinks to assorted and thirsty patrons. 


dropped its bank notes on the tables of the 
gambling casinos. In the past twenty-five years 
the names have changed remarkably little, de- 
spite depressions, wars, economic collapse, and 
ideological struggles. Word may go out from 
time to time that Saint Tropez or Cap 
d’Antibes has been temporarily “ruined” by 
tourists, but on the whole these glittering 
people have managed to keep the Riviera very 
much their own kind of other-world. 

Most of the Riviera closed down during the 
war, except for Monte Carlo’s Casino. But 
the last two seasons have been almost normal. 
There is a visible decrease in Russian grand 
dukes, Indian maharajahs and British titles, the 
latter because of England’s strict rules against 
carrying money abroad. On the other hand, a 
good many of the new faces belong to black- 
marketeers. Prices are astronomical—far be- 
yond the reach of the average European tour- 
ist. But even if afew blue bloods have gone broke 
and a few new names have creptin, the Riviera 
has side-stepped history: the caviar, the bacca- 
rat, the beaches, the champagne, the Isotta- 
Fraschinis, the sun, the fun, and the “names” are 
still there for those who find them important. 
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The Aga Khan, direct descendant of Mohammed, with his Begum 


VER since the early 1920’s His Highness the 
Right Honorable Aga Sultan Sir Mahomed 
Shah Aga Khan has been, socially and physi- 
cally, one of the largest figures on the Riviera. 
Today, the Moslem spiritual leader, who is one 
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of the wealthiest men in the world, lives in 
semiretirement with his princess, the Begum, 
at their Cannes villa, “ Yakymour.”’ “ Villa”’ 
is perhaps an inadequate name for the lavish 
establishment, which is among the most opu- 
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lent on the entire opulent coast. It is only one 
of the Aga Khan’s many estates and palaces 
which are scattered all over the world. 

The Begum (shown above at Yakymour 
with her husband) gave the villa its sentimental 





name by combining her husband’s nickname, 
“Yaky,” with “amour.” Before she married 
the Khan in 1944 her name was Yvette 
Labrousse. The Khan had been married twice 
before to European women, and one of them had 
taken the Moslem faith. Mlle. Labrousse, who 
is French, did not turn Mohammedan. 

The Aga Khan is an extraordinary figure. He 
is a direct descendant of the prophet Moham- 
med and a leader of the Shiah faction of Islam, 
as well as a divinity to the rich Khoja subsect. 
However, he was educated in England, and 
socially and culturally he is a European and 
not of the East. In spite of his long devotion 


to fashionable race tracks and ballrooms, he is 
known as “Our Holy Imam’’ to the 20,000,000 
Moslems over whom he rules. Many believe 
that his bath water, which is preserved in 
bottles, will bring about miraculous cures. 
Moslems in Bombay celebrated his diamond 
jubilee in 1946 by matching his weight with 
2431% pounds of diamonds—perhaps the best 
argument for obesity ever put forward. His 
followers contributed $1,400,000, the cash 
value of the diamonds, which-was given to 
charity, along with a sum added by the Khan. 

The Khan’s income has been estimated at 
something between $600,000 and $10,000,000 


a year, but no one really knows how much he 
gets. He is one of Europe’s top financiers. 
The rubies alone in his jewel collection are 
reputed to be worth $200,000,000. His horses 
have won the English Derby three times. 

Although the Aga Khan has no spiritual 
followers on the Riviera, his occasional ap- 
pearance at a gala ball in Cannes will cause a 
social stir which may be ascribed to another 
kind of fanaticism. He gets the choicest tables, 
and his appearance will “make” any evening. 
Today, at 71, the Aga Khan leads a quiet 
life; he now prefers golf and reading to night 
clubs. 


There is no housing shortage for the Aga Khan. The modern and palatial 


Formal gardens, with rolling green hills in the distance, make up view 
two-story villa at Cannes is only one of several estates and palaces he owns. 


which greets the Aga Khan from his library window at Yakymour. 


Drawing room at Yakymour, as little used as a Victorian parlor, is still 


This dining room at the villa, decorated in modern Oriental chosen 
furnished sumptuously. Portraits of the Aga Khan and his Begum adorn walls. 


by the Begum, is sometimes used by the Aga Khan for informal suppers. 
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Monaco has no real army, but uniformed guards like these maintain diligent patrol outside the palace where the Prince of Monaco resides. 
The cannon illustrated are Monaco’s heaviest armament. They are purely decorative pieces and have not fired a shot in fun or in anger in years. 


The gambling wheels keep turning sixteen hours a day in Lilliputian Monaco, 


sovereign state inside borders of France 


ONACO, an independent country hardly 
M more than half a dozen New York subway 
stops in length and half as many in width, is 
one of the world’s few remaining principalities. 
It clings to its trappings of monarchy and 
seems to take little notice of the fact that it is 
flanked on all sides by a new kind of France in 
a new kind of world. 

Its Prince, Louis II, rules from a palace on 


the historic Rock of Monaco with the aid of 


a national-council legislature. The Mone- 
gasques, as Monacans are called in Europe, 
adopt almost all the French laws, use French 
money, rely on the French customs service, 
but have their own stamps (which bring a nice 
revenue from their sale to collectors). 
Monaco depends on visitors for its living 
and makes it easy for them to enter; there are 
no customs formalities at the border. Because 
Monaco imposes almost no taxes, many visitors 
have become permanent residents. The Monte 
Carlo Casino gambling syndicate, which 
operates in Monaco, supports the government 
witha tidy cut of its profits. The Casino, started 
in 1858, has consistently made money simply 
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because the gambling odds are mathematically 
tilted in favor of the house. 

Roulette is still the Casino’s big game, al- 
though the card games of baccarat and frente el 
quarante are popular. Minimum bet in the 
Casino is about six cents and the maximum 
about $200, not counting the slot machines 
which operate for small sums in the foyer. 

Each morning before the Casino’s sixteen- 
hour day begins, the wheels are checked with 


The crest and coat of arms of the Prince of 
Monaco is mounted over throne in the palace. 


a spirit balance, and clean diamond-shaped 
patches are sewed on the tables. Meanwhile the 
cashier of the “bank” of Monte Carlo and his 
assistants are counting money and chips for 
the day’s play. A few of the staff of 350 
croupiers appear and lay the chips out at their 
respective tables and await the appearance of 
the first gamblers. 

Gone for the most part are the system play- 
ers who in the old days lined up mornings out- 
side the Casino to get first crack at a “hot” 
number which their mathematics or tea leaves 
had convinced them was bound to turn up. The 
drab Victorian decorations inside the Casino 
and the grim attitudes with which the custo- 
mers gamble today make the place look more 
like a family bank than a palace of pleasure. 
Many of today’s gamblers are black market- 
eers trying to pyramid their illegal earnings. 
But like everyone else, most of them lose. If 
desperate, such luckless players can always 
get help from the pawnshops in Monte Carlo; 
most of the better shops have emergency bells 
for customers who need after-hours aid. The 
little kingdom thinks of the tourist’s every need. 
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Leo Moutier, Casino bank cashier, counts out 


\ . some 6,000,000 francs’ worth of chips daily. 
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Roulette at Monte Carlo is the best-known symbol of Monaco to the outside world. Here crou- Sun is a major Riviera commodity. At the 
piers prepare the tables at the Casino for the day’s play. They have been trained in a special school Café de Paris patrons read their papers on terrace 
operated by the Casino, must remember who places bets, and referee arguments among gamblers. opposite Casino (left) and Hétel de Paris (right). 


Prince Rainier, at twenty-five, heir to throne Almost the entire principality of Monaco can be seen at once from a hill near the French 
of his still-reigning grandfather, Prince Louis II, border. To the right is the rock which supports the ancient Monaco palace and other government 
is taking a part in governmental administration. buildings. Monte Carlo and the Casino are at left of yacht basin; Italy is visible in distance. 
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Reflected in its harbor, Monte Carlo shows some of the glittering allure that comes over every resort city when darkness falls. 


Even more active than its days are Riviera nights, when high fashion, black-market 


money and royalty mingle at expensive clubs and casinos 


or those attracted by the chic and glamor- 
| pane reputation of the Riviera (rather than 
by its assets of sun, sea and beach) the best 
time to see it is at night. Playtime begins 
shortly after sunset, when the bars, night clubs 
and ballrooms fill up with scores of well-heeled 
guests, the women looking fashionable in the 
latest creations of Paris coulturiers, the men 
looking merely well-heeled. Eating, drinking 
and (for the energetic) dancing are standard 
pastimes, but the real evening occupation is 
seeing and being seen. From tables never more 
than an elbow’s reach apart, the guests study 
_and discuss each other’s sun tans, bank rolls, 
titles, alcoholic cdpacity,-marital status, and 
foibles—public and private. Sometime before 
dawn, usually after a spell at the gambling 
tables, they repair to their hotels and villas. The 
cycle starts again the next day at noon with a 
restorative drink in the sun. 

As one Cannes bartender, who had learned 
to speak plain English in Miami, said, “They 
spend their evenings getting fried and their 
days getting broiled.” 

Capitals of this social activity, and for part 
of the Riviera’s artistic life, are the casinos at 
Cannes, Nice and Monte Carlo. Designed 
originally as gambling centers, they have en- 
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In Ambassadeurs Room of the Cannes 
Casino the spring-season yachting regatta 
begins with gala dinner and ball. Celebrities 
and would-be celebrities sprinkle the tables. 
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At Maxim’s in Nice, Suzy Solidar, aggressively blond chanteuse from Paris, takes the spotlight to sing old sailor songs and folk tunes. 


joyed their most conspicuous success, finan- 
cially and by reputation, as centers for the 
fashionable. The casino theaters, offering con- 
certs and ballets, have achieved a moderately 
high standard. The casino at Monte Carlo has 
sired several ballet companies of that name; 
the current troupe is directed by Serge Lifar. 
Most of the theatrical offerings, however, are 
patronized by the early-to-bed set. 

Flashiest showcases for the stay-up-lates are 
the Gala Balls given about once a week to 
mark a local event like a tennis tournament, 
an automobile show, a movie festival or a 
flower battle. The casino ballrooms are lavishly 
decorated in a motif appropriate to the occa- 
sion. More important to the guests, however, 
are such tenuous matters of protocol as the 
seating arrangements, since each person’s cur- 
rent social status may be known by his prox- 
imity to the dance floor. During the dinner In Cannes, as elsewhere where notables gather, people Ermine-clad women and escorts arrive at 
hour there is often a fashion show by one of the love to stare at one another, gauging degrees of chic. a Gala in sedate and chauffered Rolls-Royce. 
Paris dress designers. The remainder of the 
evening usually consists of dancing, a floor 
show, and finally a fireworks show of skyrockets 
and cascading waterfalls of fire outside the 
ballroom windows. None of this is particularly 
unusual entertainment; it is duplicated or ex- 
celled at other resorts all over the world. But ~~ f 
at Cannes or Nice it is not the entertainment, 
but who is there to see the entertainment that 
counts. The fireworks always go over big with 


At three in the morning dancers are still weaving to Gustaf V, of Sweden, at 90, attends the 
Latin American rhythms on a Monte Carlo dance floor. International Sporting Club in Monte Carlo. 
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3 
townspeople, but during the loudest and most 4: = | 
spectacular effects the guests inside are apt to * - 
be occupied in a more traditional pastime: 4 
“My dear, who is that fantastic man over 4. 
there?” . . . ‘‘ Look, she’s wearing that same “ 4 


old dress again.. I mean, after all.” .. . 
“ Poor Nicky, he’s just utterly broke this year.” 
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André Dubonnet, wine merchant, had this avant-garde body built A low-slung Italian Alfa-Romeo, in the same show, is one of several speedy, : 
over a Mercury chassis as his entry for an automobile show at Cannes. well-designed automobiles brought north to France by Milan manufacturers. 


Riviera luxury finds expression in fast cars, fancy foods and fancier poodles 


UTOMOBILES, good food and dogs have 
A always been three trade-marks of the 
Riviera: the automobiles expensive and hand- 
some, the food expensive and delicious, the 
dogs (many of them French poodles) expensive 
and companionable. 

Not many cars on the Riviera are identical, 
since their owners ‘consider automobiles a 
hobby as well as a means of getting somewhere, 
and spend a great deal of money on fancy 
custom-built bodies. Having a new car is less 
desirable thatrowning an ancient model that is 
still shiny and in excellent running condition. 
Often the vehicular procession down the Prom- 
enade des Anglais in Nice looks like a pageant 
of motorcar history. Almost everyone on the 
Riviera likes to look at cars; several munici- 
palities sponsor shows where the entries are 
judged solely on aesthetic grounds. Driving abil- 
Nae ain hs . oe apache en a on] Canine Riviera habitués get their own grog at the A French model. pours a drink from the 

eR Micha, Bitton hoki od vaste bar under the terrace of Carlton Hotel, Cannes. back-seat bar of a luxury-type Italian auto. 
rants famous in prewar days. More extraordi- 
nary today is the fact that there still is food in 
plenty and luxurious variety there —for a price, 


Most Riviera people lead as pampered and social a life as their dogs. Poodle Candy _, 
chats with his mistress, Madame Michel Hugette, at cocktailtime in Nice’s Café Royal. 


and there is no shortage of people on the 

Riviera who can still afford to eat elegantly. ail : 
Dogs, like automobiles, are treated as luxury Hors d’oeuvres served at La Bonne Auberge near Drap d’Or restaurant in Cannes has satin- 

aaa: ter thle con ack the: Gilinn Chae, Nice are considered the Riviera’s most elegant. draped décor styled after Henry VIII's camp. 

monplace diners in a restaurant must con- 

tend with the uneasy feeling that the poodle 

sitting in a near-by chair with its paws on the 

tablecloth may be getting more food and better 

food than they can afford for themselves. 

French poodles are everywhere and, in spite of 

their pampered existence, are usually well- 

mannered. They are clipped usually in one 

of the two reigning styles—“‘Zazu” and 

“Hepburn.” Along with autos and food, they 

are a hallmark of the extraordinary, paradoxi- 

cal, expensive and unchanging mode of life on 

the Riviera today. THE END 
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Smoothest ride this side of a dream! The larger air chamber, 
lowered air pressure of the B. F. Goodrich Premium Quality 
Silvertown are like a velvet pillow, smothering every bump and 
jolt. Steering is easier. Road fight reduced. 

Stronger rayon cords and double-thick nylon shock shields 
give almost double the bruise resistance of ordinary tires. Wider 
tread and scientific tread design reduce skidding hazards—give far 
more mileage. No brand markings mar the gleaming beauty of the 
white sidewalls. 

Offering the utmost in comfort and safety, the B. F. Goodrich 
Premium Quality Silvertown goes right on your present car without 
affecting gear ratios or speedometer. 
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A blinding flash of light seemed suddenly to crash upon us in the car. “This,” my friend said, “is Broadway.” 


JOURNEY TO A NEW LIFE 


The things we live with, day in, day out, are many of them 


different and strange to a visitor bent on becoming a citizen 


by H. W. HEINSHEIMER 


ARRIVED in the United States on a British 
eal on Thursday, March 10, 1938. I 
came as a visitor, excited, curious, anxious to 
gather impressions of the country and the 
people—impressions that I could take home 
with me to Vienna and pass on to my friends. 
I would be a spectator, impartial and observ- 
ing, with no serious responsibilities until I 
got home again. 

In the dusk of that sinking afternoon a tower 
appeared suddenly on the horizon, its distant 
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contours trembling in the haze. It was the first 
solid sign of the continent. I didn’t know then 
that the tower was nothing more glamorous 
than the center of the bathhouses at Jones 
Beach; it stood in the distance as a mysterious, 
alluring symbol of something large and mighty: 
America. 

It was late when we docked and I left the 
ship. A friend whom I had known in Europe 
many years ago was wailing for me at the pier, 
and as I discovered him in the milling crowd, 
I thrust myself at him with violent joy. His 
was the only face I knew, the only familiar 
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hand I could grasp among the millions in a city 
that I had not yet seen but whose gigantic 
breath I could already feel. My friend shoved 
me skillfully through the customs, down the 
broad stairs of the building and, through the 
first shocking bars of a symphony of shouts, 
horns and rumbles, to his car. I leaned back 
for a moment as we began driving through a 
succession of dark streets. Suddenly there was 
a blinding flash of light. ‘This is Broadway,” 
my friend said. (Continued on Page 116) 


Illustrated by W. David Shaw 
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(Continued from Page 114) ' 
I saw a jumping, crawling multitude 
of lights, the dizzy spin of theater 
marquees and a giant fish, made up of 
myriads of multicolored bulbs, lazily 
opening its mouth while little bubbles 
seemed to rise to the surface of the 
sparkling water. “This is the largest 
electrical display in the world,” my 
friend said nonchalantly and drove on. 


An Unfamiliar Friend 


At last he stopped the car. A bellboy 
in a gay uniform opened the door, took 
my bags and led the way to the lobby 
of the hotel in Tudor City where my 
friend had reserved a room for me. A 
little later, as we sat in the bar of the 
hotel over our first drink and first talk 
together in more than ten years, I looked 
at him. I had gone to school with him 
in Vienna, had known him for many 
years until he had left for America, 
which had now been his home for more 
than a decade. He seemed strangely 
changed. He moved, sat, and acted 
differently. The way he flipped a cig- 
arette from a package and struck a 
match made me look at his face again 
to reassure myself that it was really he. 
His clothes seemed to fit him in a differ- 
ent way. Even his speech had changed; 
he groped for words and frequently 
mixed English expressions with a 
clumsy, heavy, foreign-sounding Ger- 
man. Suddenly I realized that he, too, 
had become one of the millions that in- 
habited the mysterious city and the 
tremendous continent that stretched 
endlessly somewhere through the night. 
He was one of them. I was not. “Bill, 
please,” I called to the waiter. ‘“We 
don’t say bill here,” my friend said 
patiently. ‘‘We say check.” 

We left the hotel for a good-night 
stroll and as we stepped out, the full 
might of 42nd Street fell on my tired 
head. I was stunned by my first sight- 
seeing tour, but I was only a visitor in 
America and so looked at the marvels 
of the wonder city with the detached 
interest of a visitor: eager admiration, 
restrained by a little condescension, al- 
most a little pity for these strange peo- 
ple. I was no part of them and never 
expected to be. I had in my pocket a 
return ticket on the Mauretania and, 
some 4000 miles away, I had a home on 
a tree-lined street in a hilly suburb of 
Vienna, with a little garden sloping 
down the hill and a view over the vine- 
yards, the gentle mountains and the 
river, floating quietly between castle 
ruins and apple orchards. The bustling 
American city, the rushing multitudes 
of strangers, the noises and smells and 
lights—none of this seemed real to me. 
I was a spectator, here today and gone 
tomorrow; in a few weeks I would be 
back in the secure surroundings of home. 

The next morning bright sunlight, 
floating in through the curtains, woke 
me. I drew the curtains wide and took 
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my first daytime look at New York. | 
saw the East River, teeming with tug- 
boats angrily biting the brisk waves. In 
the distance I saw a maze of bridges; 
I saw the canyons and ravines and the 
dizzily mounting summits of rooftops 
and skyscrapers. I dressed and went 
out for a walk before breakfast. As I 
passed a newsstand I spied a headline, 
In the biggest letters I had ever seen I 
read: Hitter INvADEs AusTRIA. 

I bought a paper and tried to read, 
but the letters danced before my eyes. 
They looked like giant soldiers, stamp- 
ing through the green fields of my dis- 
tant country. I went back to the hotel, 
but through the carpeted lobby, quiet 
and almost deserted in the early. hour, 
I could hear the echo of the Para- 
demarsch. Suddenly my whole world 
had changed. I knew that for me the 
Mauretania would never go back. 

I looked around the lobby, my heart 
pounding, my hands wet with perspira- 
tion. I saw people looking at the head- 
line, shrugging their shoulders, then 
turning the pages hastily —to the sports 
pages or the comics. I stepped through 
the revolving doors, as I had done a few 
minutes before. But now I no longer 
was a visitor. My little house and my 
little garden and the Bierkeller at the 
corner were gone. I had been propelled, 
suddenly and inescapably, into the 
middle of the stream. I had to swim 
for my life or be drowned. 


The Invisible Veil 


What makes you a stranger? It isn’t 
that you don’t know how to get to 15 
Broad Street or where to get a shoe- 
shine, or that in America you can’t 
send a wire from the post office or that 
you don’t say naught or zero to a tele- 
phone operator, but o. That and a 
thousand similar things are learned 


easily. What makes you a stranger, - 


here or anywhere, is the subtle con- 
spiracy of habits and traditions which 
unite the people of a town or a country 
and in.which you do not share. You can 
arrive in America with as perfect a 
knowledge of English as any school in 


Vienna or Paris or Berlin can give you; 


you can have had three years of special 
studies in American history and know 
every national figure from Pocahontas 
to Billy Rose. Perhaps you memorized 
the maps of streets, subways and bus 
lines, and had even the labyrinth of 
Brooklyn plainly laid out in your mind 
before you ever started out on your 
trip—but will you know what ‘The 
Pause that Refreshes” means? Can 
you say “Hiya”? Will the name of 
Hank Greenberg ring a bell in your 
mind? Who is Senator Claghorn? 
Tommy Manville marries again. H’m’m. 
The Fourth of July. Dick Tracy. 
These are the big things and the little 
things you have no part in. They form 
the invisible veil of customs and tradi- 
(Continued on Page 118) 
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You can live your San Francisco visit in advance, plan each Ghost Towns—a chapter on each of the romantic regions that 
happy day and night of your stay, here and around the Bay, and San Francisco centers. And special facts help you enjoy California’s 
all the things you'll see and do in the California vacationland vivid Centennial—‘‘Gold ’48, Rush *49, State 50”. 


this city centers, once you obtain the famous guidebook called Send 25¢ in coin for this 112-page travel book—pocket size; 


THE CHAPTER IN YOUR LIFE ENTITLED SAN FRANCISCO. with photos and a map of California showing highways. A “must” 


Like a knowing friend, this little book introduces you to for your visit; later, for your library. Mail the coupon today. 
San Francisco, to the amazing hills, cable cars, bridges, waterfront, — 
Chinatown, Latin Quarter, Golden Gate Park, and all the rest. It tells 
‘ ~ CALIFORNIANS INc., Dept. 307, 703 Market Street, 
you where to shop, dine and dance, where to enjoy the sports, San Francisco 3, California 


entertainment and culture of this city. All San Francisco is within bn NCO f I enclose 25¢ in coin, for which please send me 


3 THE CHAPTER IN YOUR LIFE ENTITLED SAN FRANCISCO, 
the pages of this book. famous 112-page guidebook on Northern California. 


Then, it guides you expertly to the nearby vacationlands, to 
Yosemite National Park, the Monterey Bay country, the Mission 
Trails, Lake Tahoe and the High Sierra, the Redwood Empire, the Aden 
Shasta-Cascade Wonderland, to active gold towns and storied ee "Se 
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... will be perfect with o pair of fine 
Westex Boots.... Designed by Western 
ortists and shop-made by skilled craftsmen, 
Westex Boots combine beauty, fine mate- 
rials and workmanship into the best looking 
and most comfortable boots you can wear. 
Ask for Westex Boots at your deolers or 
write for catalog to: Dept. H. 
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IF YOU CARRY KEYS... 


if your children carry keys do not attach name 

& address or other identification to invite entry. 

Protect what they lock away. Use REGISTERED 

key protection service. Your own number kept in 
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SEND 25¢ for color- 
ful PLASTIC key 
tag & chain. Your 
registered number 
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Send 25c to- 


720 S$. Cicero Ave., Chicage 44, Il. 








PICNIC STOVE and 
INCINERATOR 


36” high—26” ave. diam. Ready to 

use, no bricks, stones, or labor required. 
Beautiful tree stump garden fix- 
tare of heat resisting reinforced 
Haydite concrete, stained dark 
brown . . . Burns trash or any 
solid fuel safely, complete with 
stainless steel lid, charcoal pan, 
grate, chimney screen. Grills, 
Broils, Barbeques. Stands all 
weather. 


ONLY $37.50 
Freight Prepaid East of Rockies 
For descriptive circular write to 


W. O. JOHNSON COMPANY 
DEPT. HO OMAHA 6, NEBR. 
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The Tee-Nee Boat Trailer takes the work out of boat han- 


dling . . . makes it a sim 


ple, one-man assignment at all 


times, under all conditions. It lifts your boat and sets it 
down, loads, launches, lowers and raises down and up 


Of vital i 





too, the keel of your 


boat is protected against damage or distortion, while trail- 
ing or in storage, by resting firmly along the steel trailer 
tongue. You owe it to yourself and your boat, to settle 


only for a Tee-Nee. 


TEE- "NEE TRAILER co. 


5 £. INDIANOLA AVE 
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In the biggest letters I had ever seen I read: Hirer INvapEs Aus. 
Tria. I tried to read the paper, but the letters danced before my eyes. 


(Continued from Page 116) 

tions that separates you from every- 
body else. Take off your hat when a 
lady enters an elevator in an apart- 
ment house; never mind it in an office 
building. But just where does the 
apartment house end and the office 
building begin? How many weeks or 
years before you will be able to par- 
ticipate in a conversation in a barber- 
shop and not bury your head in a maga- 
zine and pretend you haven't heard 
what the man just asked you? Drop a 
dime in a Fifth Avenue bus and a 
nickel on the Madison. Where does the 
BMT subway go? How much do you 
tip a cab driver? 


The Way of the Native 


This is the knowledge that has be- 
come part of the nature and the habits 
of native Americans. The 5:47 train 
for Hempstead, uniting day after day 
four men in the seventh car, last win- 
dow, for a bridge game, and conductor 
McBride bringing out the cardboard 
table as the train leaves the station. 
“Hello, Mac.” “Hello, fellows.” The 
heart-warming union of friends, the se- 
curity, the taking for granted what is 
strange and new to you and of which 
you have no part. And the cars wait- 
ing at Hempstead station, the dinner, 
Fred Allen on Sunday, Fibber McGee 
on Tuesday, Bing Crosby on Wednes- 
day, the beloved routine of the weeks, 
the years, the life of which you have 
no part. It is all there—you feel it, 
you knew it, you read it on the faces 
and hear it in the voices. Will you 
ever become part of it? 

Your first problem, the most obvious 
one (although you will find out soon 
that it isn’t the most important one in 
your attempt to lift a tip of the invisible 
veil), is the language. The transition 
into a new language is a unique and ex- 
citing experience. The one we were born 
into was acquired effortlessly —not only 
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its words and grammar, the sentences, 
the basic books and poems, quotations 
and phrases, but its peculiar flavor, 
its sounds, its puns, the r’s and o’s that 
are different from those of any other 


language in the world, and the beloved - 


idiom that makes it a secret language, 
barred to the ear and tongue of the 
stranger. Your language became, long 
since, a part of your mind and your 
body, an unconscious part of yourself, 
like the way you walk or move your 
head or sit in a chair with your legs 
crossed. It gives you the gentle words 
of love and the flamboyant speeches of 
history, the solemn oaths of great hours 
and the baby talk of small ones. You 
dream in it, think, work, smile, hate 
and die in it. 

When you learn a foreign language 
you go after it like the little boy prac- 
ticing at the piano, reluctantly nibbling 
at a phrase here and a gender there. 


You will be proud at last to be able to ~ 


read_a chapter of Zola in the original or 
a German newspaper, skipping every 
second word, jumping from rock to rock 
while carefully avoiding the unknown 
depths of the puddles in between. 


It’s All Bulgarian 


' And then, suddenly and without 
preparation, mental or otherwise, you 
are pushed into a country where every- 
thing happens in a language that only 
yesterday had been Berlitz’s language, 
not yours. All right, you there from 
Tampa, Florida: just imagine yourself 
waking up tomorrow morning in Sofia, 
Bulgaria. The radio, the newspaper, 
the street signs—GENTs AND LaDIEs, 
Do Nor Tatk To Driver Wurtz Bus 
1s IN Motion—it’s all in Bulgarian, 
mister. And the man who tells you it’s 
a nice day today, and the one who tells 
you it’s going to rain, and the one who 
wants to know where to get the street- 
car to Union Station—they’re talking 
Bulgarian too. And if you don’t answer 
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them nicely, they'll be mad at you, and 
why the hell don’t you go back to 
Tampa where you came from? 

This is exactly what happened to 
me—and to thousands and thousands 
of others. When I got my first job in a 
smelly dark office on 23rd Street in 
Manhattan the boss assigned a girl to 
type some letters for me. When I think 
of it today it still gives me the creeps. 
The malicious little creature actually 
took down, word for word, what I said. 
With a straight, pitiless face she would 
write, ‘I have your letter from yester- 
day. It will make me joy to see you if 
you can save the times for me visit.” 
I knew it was all wrong and that she 
did it out of spite, just to make me feel 
small and very, very insignificant. But 
I sent it off and, believe it or not, the 
next day the man to whom I had 
written called up. He had got my let- 
ter and, sure, he had time to see me, 
and why didn’t I come over right away? 


The Music of Words 


You go to see him. You listen, you 
smile, you stammer. But when you 
leave him the strange music of the talk 
is still in your ears. And the music is 
also in the elevator that takes you 
down, in the subway, on the street cor- 
ners and at soda counters. The music 
never ends; the street signs sing it to 
you, the window displays, the headlines 
on the newsstands, the books in the 
shops, Elmer Davis on the radio, Clark 
Gable and Greer Garson on the screen. 
No Berlitz school or evening classes, 
not the diligent study of Walt Whit- 
man nor the silent worship of the Web- 
ster Dictionary can do for you what 
time will do. Another day, another 
week, and slowly the sentences begin to 
gain form in your mind, the words drop 
out of your mouth like the letters of a 
well-oiled linotype, at the right spot 
and the right time and with the right 
meaning. Accent? Yes you have one 
and the best you can do is to pay it no 
attention. Should you live to be a hun- 
dred, your last words will still betray to 
the knowing ear that your cradle wasn’t 
in Boston or Boise. But soon you will 
know without asking anyone that you 
mustn’t say “Your letter from yester- 
day.” It’s of, Miss Spiteful, of—and 
type that letter all over again. There 
she goes, conquered, and when she 
comes back she has voluntarily changed 
that whole letter and it reads fine. You 
know it and you are happy. 

Don’t be impatient. There will come 
the day when you receive a letter from 
“the old country”’ and you sit down to 
answer it. You don’t begin Lieber 
Freund or Caro amico. You write “ Dear 
Friend,” in plain, simple English. And 
as you try to write the rest of the letter 
in your native tongue you are amazed 
at how strange it seems and howclumsy, 
and how you stumble around as if this 
were not your language. And suddenly 







it strikes you that it isn’t your language 
any more. The invisible veil has begun 
to lift. 

One of the first dafs of my stay in 
America I saw, on the corner of 42nd 
Street and Fifth Avenue in New York, 
a huge billboard covering three or four 
stories of a building, its bright colors 
sparkling in the spring sun. It showed 
a man, smiling contentedly as he 
leaned back in a hammock that seemed 
to swing gently between two trees. He 
was smoking a pipe, and a newspaper 
was sliding from his lazily folded hands. 
*“How would you like to retire at 48?” 
the man on the billboard asked, and 
an elegant arrow, pointing toward the 
savings bank below, invited me to 
start saving today. 

Nobody in the rushing crowd seemed 
to pay much attention to the man, but 
I stopped and looked at him with 
amazement. I hadn’t seen such a man, 
such a relaxed grin, such well-groomed 
hair, such complete and undisturbed 
happiness for a long, long time. I had 
come from a continent where a succes- 
sion of wars, inflations and revolutions 
had wiped out not only the smiling 
pipe smokers loafing happily in gently 
swinging hammocks but any thought 
of them, any hope of ever becoming 
one, not at forty-eight and not at 
seventy-eight or eighty-seven. And 
with the smiling smokers had disap- 
peared the savings banks below, the 
dreams of security and hope for the 
future. A few blocks farther down the 
street I saw another smiling, well- 
groomed man and a smiling, well- 
groomed woman who were hugging a 
baby in the window advertisement of 
another bank; they were asking me to 
put money away so that my baby could 
go to college twenty years hence. 
Twenty years! I had forgotten that 
anyone could plan for more than twenty 
days. 


Land of Security 


Thus I listened to the billboards and 
subway posters and the brilliant pages 
of magazine ads telling me of a new 
world of security, of pleasant homes 
built in sprawling suburbs, of beautiful 
cars and refrigerators and washing 
machines and of smiling housewives in 
slick aprons, showing their snow-white, 
tender hands secure from the savage 
attack of soap flakes, age and poverty. 
Slowly, as the days of your early life in 


America pass, you realize that this is 


not a wholly make-believe world. There 
are people behind it, thinking differ- 
ently and acting differently from the 
people you used to know. You begin to 
understand that this is not another 
country but a new, a different world. 
The billboards work on you, silently 
but constantly, day and night. At first 
you refuse to believe them, but the 
more you see of America the more the 
billboards—the smiling pipe smokers 
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Why deny yourself ALAS KA? 


GO THIS YEAR to this fabled frontierland 
of Eskimos and totem poles, silent fjords 
and gleaming glaciers. Glide along the lake- 
smooth Inside Passage, up endless aisles of 
emerald isles, past a parade of snow-capped 
peaks. We’ll send facts and prices, arrange 
every last detail, take you to your Alaska- 


bound ship in Seattle on the streamlined 
NORTH COAST LIMITED. If 
interested in this Alaska trip by 
train and steamer, just write to 
E.E. Nelson, 314 Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET! 
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The secretary maliciously took down word for word what I said: “I 


have your letter from yesterday. It will make me joy to see you.” 


and the shiny refrigerators—seem to 
become possible. Mysterious forces 
are working on you: the steam and 
smell of the rush hours; the air-condi- 
tioned lobbies; the headlines, changing 
seven times during a single afternoon; 
the speed of express elevators; the 
heavy air of gloomy bars and the 
breezy air of bright beaches. The impact 
of the new world begins to change you 
and is integrated in your soul and your 
body if you are only willing and if you 
don’t resist, if you don’t cling stub- 
bornly to a past that you have to for- 
get. It is a long, mysterious process. 
You have to be rebuilt from your very 
foundations. Even your reflexes have 
to be subdued. 

When I first came to America, com- 
pelling habit forced me to reach for my 
wallet and my passport every time I 
had to go on a short trip from New 
York to Boston or Philadelphia or New 
Haven. It took me a few minutes to re- 
member that I didn’t need a passport 
any more. I had been accustomed when- 
ever I left Vienna to look out, within a 
few hours, for a frontier and a Hun- 
garian or Czech or Italian or German 
. let’s see your 
passport and your visa; and how much 


or Swiss inspector. . 


money do you have with you; and 
don’t you know you can’t take that 
much with you; and please fill out 
form 465-B; and your visa won’t be 
good after Thursday; and don’t talk 
back to me like that or we'll take you 


Rexall and the same A&P, and the 
same smiling giant waving at me from 
the billboards and inviting me to re- 
tire at forty-eight. 

Traveling has done more to let the 
ten thousand mysterious particles that 
spell America get under my skin than 
volumes of American history could 
have done. I remember a thousand mo- 
ments and scenes: a man in a white 
ten-gallon hat leaning over the fence 
at the Oklahoma City airport and 
waving good-by to three tiny planes. 
The slow heartbeat of an oil derrick in 
the sea near Santa Barbara. A lazy, 
sun-baked motel in Texas. The Ford 
plant in Detroit. The good-humored 
resignation of 11,000 motorists stuck 
in a Sunday-afternoon jam on a park- 
way. 

The celebration of San Gennaro 
Day at Mulberry Street in New York. 
Colossal marshmallow sundaes at a 
drive-in in Hollywood. Blond, smiling 


hostesses leading me to my table all 


the way from Maine to Oregon and 
back. A grief-stricken mother wailing 
from the front page of a tabloid. A 
drum majorette. An election. A revival 
meeting in Tennessee. 

A blizzard in New York. A heat 
wave in New York. A convention in 
Cleveland. 

A football game. 

The lowering of the flag at a boys’ 
camp in the Adirondacks. 

Policemen acting as midwives, res- 
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Wf. THE relatively short time that the 1948 
Cadillac has been seen on the highways, the 
public’s enthusiasm for its striking beauty and 
individuality has already become the greatest 


in Cadillac’s history. For now—more than ever 
before—Cadillac’s inner excellence is mirrored 
in its uncommon beauty. You can actually see 
the measure of Cadillac leadership as the car 


flashes by you on the road. Of course, there is 
much more of interest in the new Cadillac than 
can be seen at a glance. In performance and 
mechanical excellence, too, these cars carry 
traditional Cadillac standards still further 
ahead. Cadillac’s renowned engine—the oper- 
ating ease that is available with GM Hydra- 
Matic Drive—uncompromising craftsmanship 


White Sidewall Tires available at additions! cost. 


in every part—these are among the things 
which make these new motor cars unquestion- 
ably supreme. For the full, significant story of 
the new Cadillac, a close personal inspection is 
necessary. Your nearest Cadillac dealer will 
gladly give you this opportunity. We feel sure 
you will find this look into the future of motor- 
ing an interesting and enlightening experience. 


* CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION * 
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Mode! No. F356 


= you go you can depend on AO Calobar Sun Glasses 

to see you through in comfort . . . in style. 

@ 6 base curve, optically ground and polished Calobar lenses 
minimize back reflections. Scientific decentering protects your eyes from 
fatigue and discomfort caused by non-decentered sun glass lenses. 

@ Special formulation of the lenses guards your eyes against harmful 
ultraviolet (sunburn) and infrared (heat) rays. 

@ Backed by American Optical Company's 115 years of ophthalmic 
experience, AO Calobar Sun Glasses assure you the utmost in 
protection and ophthalmic excellence. 

@ AO Calobar Sun Glass zylonite styles in costume-blending, 
feature-flattering pink crystal, red, blue, demi-amber and demi-blonde for 
the ladies; pink crystal, demi-blonde and demi-amber for men. 

@ Available only through those who render professional or 

technical ophthalmic services. Also available are Calobar Metal 
Aviation and Fits-On styles. 
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(Continued from Page 120) 
Golden Gate Bridge. A truck coming 
down the street, carrying a house com- 
plete and intact, ready to be put down 
and slept in the same night. 

Trailers as big as houses. 

Houses as big as mountains. 

Mountains as big as counties. 

Counties as big as a European re- 
public. 

How can you see it and hear it and 
take it in and breathe it and still re- 
main a stranger? 

The law requires a period of five 
years between the arrival of an immi- 
grant and the time when he will be 
eligible to become a citizen of the 
United States. Usually, however, it will 
take a little bit longer before all the 
papers are filed and the witnesses are 
called and the solemn moment arrives 
at last. It takes almost as long for the 
mind and the soul to be ready. 


The Long Homecoming 


Five years is the time given by a wise 


law to the newcomer to change over . 


and become part of the new, different 
surroundings of his new country. By 
then, the magnitude of the country 
will have become part of his outlook 
and so will the manners of its people. 

He will have time to purge himself 
from the many vestiges of the “ back 
where I came from” attitude which 
had been a heavy weight in his light 
baggage. He won’t miss his Kaffee- 
klatsch any more and will gladly accept 
arye-and-soda instead. When he checks 
in at a hotel he will no longer put his 
shoes outside his door, expecting them 
to be shined during the night; he will 
know that the porter will throw them 
out, thinking, in the land of plenty, 
that the guest just got tired of them. 
He will know how to fold a newspaper 
American style instead of spreading it 
out, helplessly, messing up subway 
cars and park benches and sticking the 
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sharp edges of its pages into strangers’ 
eyes. He will accept the delivery to his 
doorstep, every Sunday morning, of 
200 pages of printed matter without 
breaking out in cries of amazement. He 
will not insist that the door to his office 
should be shut, and he will happily 
munch strawy sandwiches and rinse 
them down with greenish coffee, wait- 
ing ‘patiently in line without pushing 
and even without suffering. One day 
he will catch himself peeking reluc- 
tantly over somebody’s shoulder to 
take his first glance at Terry and the 
Pirates, smiling with all his old-world 
dignity at such foolishness; a few weeks 
later he will surrender unconditionally 
to a daily diet of seventeen comic strips. 

He will also have celebrated his first 
Thanksgiving Day. The turkey and all 
the trimmings, for the first time on his 
table, will have been accepted and 
tasted with intense gratitude. Slowly he 
forgets what it feels like to be a subject 
and slowly he learns what it means to 
be a citizen instead. When after years 
of impatient waiting to become a citi- 
zen, he assembles at last with thou- 
sands of his fellows to celebrate I aman 
American Day in New York’s Central 
Park, he knows that he has willingly 
given up one life and is dedicating him- 
self to a new one. As he lifts his eyes in 
the sunlight of the May day, he sees 
the sky line and a DC-4 roaring up from 
La Guardia Field and heading west 
toward Chicago or Kansas City or 
Seattle, U. S. A. And high above, a sky 
writer, a tiny, silvery speck in the im- 
mense cupola of the heavens, begins to 
draw a white line of smoke. The new- 
comer looks up and already knows 
what the sky writer is going to write. 
He knows the writing and the drink 
he will advertise. He knows the sky line 
and the city behind it and the air and 
the wind. He feels one with the people 
that surround him. He is happy be- 
cause he is home. THE END 
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After the long wait, a citizen may assemble with. thousands of his 
fellows to celebrate I am an American Day in New York’s Central Park. 
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DRAWING BY ARNO ARENS 


**Through a friend I told them .. .’’ 


Hindu Love Story 


by GEORGE R. FLAMM 


WERE SITTING on the porch of 
the bungalow, and the moon came 
out and flooded the jungles all around 
us in a soft light. The air was warm and 
smooth and so still that not a leaf 
moved; the crickets and frogs were re- 
hearsing a jungle symphony, and the 
fireflies winked and glowed. It was nat- 
ural that our conversation should drift 
to women and love and marriage. Arun, 
the little Assamese Hindu, was in a 
talkative mood. 

“You Westerners,” he said, ‘love 
and marry. We marry and love.” — 

I pushed the idea further. ‘Don’t 
Indian boys and girls have love affairs 
before they are married? Don’t they 
ever have a courtship?” 

“Oh, yes, many times,” he answered, 
“but the parents do not know it.” He 
paused and then continued: “ You are 
my friend. I will tell you a secret, now. 
I will tell how a young girl and a young 
man have a love affair. They make a 
jew’s-harp out of bamboo. You put it to 
your lips and play like this. . . .” He 
strummed on an imaginary jew’s-harp 
and made noises with his lips. 

“You understand? The boy has a 
jew’s-harp. The girl has a jew’s-harp. 
They learn to talk with them. A 
certain note means one thing. An- 
other note means another thing. You 
follow me?” 

“T follow you,” I said. 


“Let us say that I am a girl,” said 
Arun to illustrate his point. “I am in 
love with you. You are in love with me. 
You want to see me. You are out there 
near the river and you want to see me. 
I am sitting here, but you cannot visit 
me as my father and mother are sitting 
here too. If you come here you must 
ignore me and talk only with my father 
and mother. You must not even look at 
me. So you walk down the path play- 
ing the jew’s-harp. My parents think 
it is someone playing a tune. But you 
are talking to me. You have a code. 
You are telling me of your love and 
where we will meet.” 

“Ts that how you did it?” I asked. 

“T can play,” he said, “but I never 
learned to talk. Too busy. First at 
school, then at work. Always flitting 
around. Never had time‘to learn.” 

A lizard chirped near us. 

“Twit! Twit!” Arun mocked the 
lizard. “Do you know what that 
means?” 

“No.” 

“Tt means,” said Arun, ‘that I am 
telling the truth. If you tell someone a 
thing and a lizard goes twit! twit! then 
it knows you do not lie. That is so.” 

We did not talk for a few moments. 
We sat watching the moon. Although 
the air was not stirring, a cloud was 
moving in the sky. The cloud seemed 
to have a mouth. It passed in front of 
the moon and swallowed it. Arun was 
busy in thought. 
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It wasn’t an awkward silence. I was 
thinking of what he had told me a few 
days before. His full name was Arun 
Handrique and he lived in Jaypur, a 
village in the Jaypur district of Assam, 
India. I was visiting him at his home 
for two weeks. I often referred to him, 
affectionately, as the “ Bastard Prince.” 
He had told me that his great-grand- 
father had been one of the last Ahom 
rajas to rule Assam. His great- 
grandmother, however, had not been 
one of the raja’s wives. She had been a 
concubine. 

In those days, when ‘his wives bore 
him sons, the raja would proclaim a 
state festival lasting seven days, at the 
end of which he would call all his wives 
together and assign huge estates to his 
sons. A small army, an administrative 
staff, laborers and servants would go 
with these estates. It would start his 
sons up in business. Sons of the king’s 
concubines, however, were not accorded 
this honor. 

Came the day when the estates were 
to be granted and Arun’s great-grand- 
mother brought her son and lined up 
with the raja’s official wives. She told 
the raja simply: “ This boy is your son. 
He has your blood. He is a prince just 
as much as the others.”’ She must have 
been an attractive and persuasive 
woman, because the raja granted a 
huge estate to his bastard son. 

And the prince divided this land with 
his sons, and they divided the land with 
their sons, and even after the British 
took over Assam in 1826 and the Ahoms 
were dethroned, the land kept on being 
divided and Arun, in turn, was given a 
piece of this land when it came his time. 
This piece of land, he said, was near 
Bordobai and he raised rice on it. 

Arun had told me this in another 
confiding moment. He was very proud 
of his royal blood. I thought of this 
love story of. another year as Arun 
paused in his conversation. 


Marriage Difficulties 


But Arun was more concerned with 
his own love story. Finally he contin- 
ued: ‘It is very difficult for an Assamese 
middle-class girl to marry,” he said, 
“even if she is of highest caste. Some- 
times a poor girl of highest caste loves 
a rich boy. Her parents think he will 
make a good husband because he has 
lakhs of rupees. But his father refuses 
because if a man marries someone 
poorer than he then his friends laugh 
at him.” 

He paused, then asked: “Is that true 
in the United States?” 

“T am afraid it is. The rich marry the 
rich. If a wealthy man marries a poor 
girl, his friends often laugh at him.” 

“Same here in Assam. Everyone 
tries to marry a daughter to a wealthy 
man and everyone tries to marry a son 
to a wealthy girl, and it is easier for a 
man to marry a rich girl and that is 











































— “Why do it the hard way? a 
Get the rod with the right tip action!” 

























¢ ACTIONROD has every- 
thing you’ve dreamed about 
in a fishing rod . . . delicate 
balance, responsive tip ac- 
tion, that “built just for 
you” feel. 

Three shapes—round, 
square and the new Tri- 
Angler. Three lengths. Com- 
plete price range. Ask to see 
the sensational ACTIONRODS 
at your sports equipment 
store. 















































Two Super-action Baits 
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KICK-N-KACKLE 
the great new surface bait. 


BOTTOM SCRATCHER 
it gets the deep feeders. 
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advancements and exciting new features, the Sportwin and Sportsman give 


you an entirely new conception of light motor capability, convenience, 


handling ease. Both are built with the revolutionary FisHERMAN DRIveE 


... weedless, shoal-riding, snag-proof .. . the real 


ticket for fishing in shallow or weedy waters! 
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See your Evinrude dealer! Look for his name under 
“Outboard Motors” in the yellow pages of your 


In Canada: Evinrude Motors, Peterboro, Ontario. 









why it is very difficult for a middle- 
class girl to marry. 

“But I married beneath me. I mar- 
ried for love. I broke convention. I 
can buy all the property of my father- 
in-law, and my brothers-in-law and 
all of their relations. They are very 
poor.” 

He paused as we lit up cigarettes. A 
jungle hen’s clucking could be heard 
above the frogs and the crickets, and a 
jackal screamed near the edge of the 
jungle. Small fires were shooting up 
along the bank on the opposite side of 
the river and soon there came a festive, 
yet lonely, thumping of drums. Some 
group was getting ready for an all- 
night celebration. 


A Kiss With the Eyes 


“T wis in Jorhat,” continued Arun, 
“when I first saw her. Going to school. 
She went to school too. One day she 
gave a lecture about Assamese women. 
She was very young, and beautiful, and 
as she talked our eyes met. It was as if 
we kissed each other with our eyes. I 
asked the boy next to me, ‘What is her 
name?’ and he wrote her name in my 
notebook. 

“T never saw her after that for a long 
time. I finished school and worked in a 
tea garden as a clerk. 

“One day I opened the notebook and 
saw her name. I wrote to her. I didn’t 
write directly but through her father. 
I wrote her, as you say, as a joke. I 
wrote her name on the envelope, in care 
of her father, Jorhat, Assam. The letter 
said: ‘Respectable Sir: Do not be 
afraid. I am not a tiger after a lamb. 
One does not get to like someone at 
birth. They meet later.’ In that vein 
I wrote. 

“This girl had written down my 
name too. She had asked a friend who 
I was. And so she answered my 
letter. 

“Now this is not good eti- 
quette in Assam. Usually a girl 
would not answer such a letter. 
A young man, before he is mar- 
ried, can go out after women, 
many women. There is no 
shame in this. No disgrace. But if an 
Assamege girl goes out alter a man or 
even writes to him, she is disgraced. 

“But she was an educated woman. 
Even so, if someone else had read that 
letter from her to me, she would have 
been disgraced. 

“After receiving the letter, I thought 
of her more strongly than ever. ‘That 
is the girl I will marry,’ I said.” 

I noticed a soft light slightly to the 
rear of me. The curtain of an open win- 
dow was being drawn back a little. 
Arun’s wife was eavesdropping. I had 
visited Arun several times in the past 
and had been living in his house now 
for ten days, yet I had never seen her. 
She always remained in the rear room 
while I was around. 
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“T told my father and my mother of 
my love for tnis girl I had never met, 
I told them of my love for this girl ] 
had seen only once. Now, of course, | 
did not talk directly to my father and 
mother. That is not done by higher- 
caste people in Assam. I got a friend 
and told him these things, and this 
friend then told my parents. 

“Then my parents went to my fu- 
ture wife’s house. She saw them 
coming. She was bashful and frightened 
and ran off to hide. She would not 
see them. 

““My mother was angry. ‘What kind 
of girl is this?’ she said. ‘She lectures 
before a crowd of people. She shows 
her face to many. But she will not 
show her face to me.’ The more she 
thought about it the angrier she be- 
came. She was angry with me too. She 
told me I could not marry this girl. My 
father told me the same. Through a 
friend they told me.” 

A servant handed us each a glass 
filled with squash. I hadn’t seen him 
coming; hadn’t heard him approach. 
He moved on ghostlike feet of velvet. 
He wasn’t there a moment ago, 
now he was there. 


Trying to Forget 


“So I tried to forget this girl,” con- 
tinued Arun. ‘‘Can’t go against father. 
Can’t go against mother. Not Assamese 
custom. 

“Then my father tried to find a wife 
for me. He would find a girl of high 
caste and character and would go to her 


watching for signs on the way. If a - 


snake or a jackal would cross his path 
then he would know she was not for me. 
This is so. 

**He would find a girl and send word 
that he had a bride for me. That is not 
usually done. Usually a father says, 
‘Here is a bride for you!’ and 
you must marry. But he would 
send word and I would refuse. 

“You see, when I found 
that I could not have this 
girl, I decided I would not 
marry anyone unless she were 
very rich. 

“But my father and mother thought 
I was angry at them because they dis- 
liked the girl I loved. So finally my 
father, without letting me know, saw 
the girl’s parents and made the mar- 
riage arrangements. 

“T received a note. It read: ‘Mar- 
riage arranged with Ela Vaikuntha. 
Will take place in six days.’ Through a 
friend they told me. 

“That is the story. She is a good 
wife and she has made me happy, but 
she is beneath me and I am not proud 
of that.” 

He paused again, and the whole of 
the India night paused with him. 

“T am telling you this,” Arun con- 
cluded, “as you are my friend. It is 
sacred.” THE END 
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for 1/5 the money 


For 1/5 the price of an average 
house, you can own a Columbia 
trailer home. Completely furnished, 
including apartment size 

oven stove, refrigerator, oil heater, 
6’4” innerspring beds. Beautiful 
interiors, well insulated, amazing 
amount of storage space. All 
Columbias have 90-day written 
warranty against any defects. 


Featured now over the air on 
“Bride and Groom” and 

“Queen For A Day.” 

Columbia makes five trailer coach 
models in the lower price field. 
See the model to fit your purse 

at your dealer displaying the 
“Authorized Columbia Dealer” sign. 
Send for free illustrated folders 


COLUMBIA TRAILER CO. 


4310 San F do Road, Glendale 4, California 
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PORTABLE IRONING BOARDS 


What could be handier when you are travelling ... 
live in cramped quarters ... or have to do last min- 
ute pressing! Handy for use in your trailer also. 
Handy-Ann mounts rigidly on a doorknob, saves 
time and space. All-metal under-brace folds flat for 
packing in suitcase or for storage. Comes in two 
sizes, completely equipped with pad and cover. 
Size 8 x 22, postpaid, $3.00 Sr Cc.0.D's 
Size 8 x 32, postpaid, $3.50 please! 
MAIL MONEY ORDER TODAY FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


JOHN MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
2924-B Dean Bivd. Minneapolis, Minn. 














“FLIGHT BOOTS” 







ORDER NOW 

FOR QUICK DELIVERY 
Specify black or tan 
— Widths B,C, D or 
E—Sizes 6-12. 


Fine quality smooth grain leather 
10 inch boot—full leather-lined. 
Finest bootmaker-leather outsoles. 
Tuck in trousers or weor outside. 
Easy on—Easy off! 
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THE COLD WORLD 


(Continued from Page 70) 


leads to the very edge of the glacier and 
tourists can examine the moraine (the 
rock deposit which is carried by a 
glacier to its terminus), walk out onto 
the ice, or even look down into the 
colorful crevasses. During the summer 
Ranger-naturalists of the Park Service 
conduct frequent hiking trips to Grin- 
nell. The reactions of such sight-seers 
are varied and often amusing. One man, 
after hearing the guide explain the 
origin of the ice, refused to drink the 
water streaming from the glacier. He 
feared that water of such ancient vin- 
tage must be intoxicating. 

Glaciers do more than interest the 
scientist and the sight-seer; they have 
an important effect upon the lives of 
thousands of people who live on land 
irrigated by mountain streams. Located 
on the east slope of the ranges, Rocky 
Mountain glaciers drain into the streams 
which run out onto the semiarid Great 
Plains. They furnish huge volumes of 
water during the late summer, after most 
of the snow has disappeared and when 
mountain valleys are driest. Snowdrifts 
surrounding the frigid glaciers melt 
slowly, lingering long into summer, thus 
adding to the water supply. A less 
utilitarian but far more exciting use 
has been found for the glaciers in the 
Rockies. Each summer a small, enthusi- 
astic group of skiers—those for whom 
the winter is much too short—carry their 
skis on foot or pack them on horse over 
long trails in order to enjoy a few brief 
schusses on our high mountain glaciers. 

Climatic conditions, a fertile source 
of regional humor throughout the 
country, offer choice fodder to the joke- 
makers of the Rocky Mountain area. A 
favorite local expression is: ‘‘ When it’s 
springtime in the Rockies, it’s Fourth 
of July back home!” Most such re- 
marks are based upon some definite 
characteristic of the climate, but for the 
sake of humor are considerably exag- 
gerated. This one, however, is a bit on 
the conservative side. Spring arrives 
late and summer occasionally never 
does make its appearance in glacial 
zones, for each glacier refrigerates the 
region immediately surrounding it, 
creating a “Little Arctic Zone.” No 
vegetation grows in the inner part of 
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this area, while on its outer fringes, 
only dwarf willows and a few varieties 
of brilliantly flowering alpine plants 
are able to survive. Spring and sumnter 
(if they put in an appearance at all) are 
telescoped into a relatively few days 
during which time these hardy plants 
must grow to maturity and produce 
their flowers or fruit. No other forms 
of wildlife live permanently on the 
glaciers, although mountain goats 
frequent them regularly during the 
summer months. 

The glaciers in the Rocky Mountains 
have reached a critical stage in their 
history. Since about the time of the 
Civil War, they have been shrinking in 
size, along with those throughout the 
rest of the world. Small mountain gla- 
ciers are very sensitive to climatic 
change, and may either shrink or ex- 
pand under the influence of slight vari- 
ations in average temperature or snow- 
fall which are unapparent to people. 
Glacial contraction in the United States 
is measured and studied each summer 
by the members of mountaineering 
clubs and by scientists of the Research 
Committee on Glaciers of the American 
Geophysical Union. 


Grandpa Was Right 


The findings of the committee show 
that many glaciers in the Rockies are 
now less than half the size they were 
forty years ago, and that actually 
several have recently disappeared. A 
number of others are on the verge of 
extinction. Nearly all, if the present 
rate of recession continues, may vanish 
within the next twenty-five years. But 
this would not be a catastrophe, for 
streams would continue to issue from 
the mountains, as they do now in ranges 
where glaciers no longer exist. Nat- 
urally, these streams would carry less 
water, and might dry up in late sum- 
mer. Unless dammed, they would no 
longer be satisfactory sources of munici- 
pal, or irrigation, water supply. 

But climate has always fluctuated, in 
cycles of both long and short duration. 
Dense vegetation once grew on the 
Antarctic Continent where all surfaces 
are now submerged by a thick blanket 
of ice. Lands that are today arid were 
at one time covered with impenetrable 
tropical jungles; and grandpa has some 
basis for maintaining that the winters 
were colder when he was a boy. 

Although people now living will not 
witness any sudden climatic change, 
many of us will still be alive when the 
Rocky Mountain glaciers reach the 
crisis in their fight for survival. Yet 
they have been harassed many times 
during the several thousand years of 
their existence by fluctuations in 
climate, It is possible that they may 
somehow pull through this critical time, 
as they have done so often in the past, 
and grow again to the size of their 
younger and better days. THE END 
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Here’s real news for the vacationing 
dude rancher and the outdoors man 
around home. . . a sport shirt along 
authentic western ranch lines .. . 
50 percent rayon and 50 percent cot- 
ton gabardine. . . Sanforized . . . stud 
buttons, 3 button cuffs . . . in a “go- 
with-everything” cream shade. . . 
stand-up long-point collar, $4.95 ... at 
your store, or write M. Nirenberg Sons, 
Inc. 1140 Broadway, New York 1, N.Y. 
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vacation 


One way-ship, one way-air 


8 DAYS IN PANAMA— Relax—or be 
busy every moment. See Taboga, Isle of 
Flowers . . . the primitive, nose-ringed 
San Blas Indians . . . the coffee fincas of 
Chiriqui volcanos. Enjoy the gay night 
life of Panama .. . visit the world famous 
“canal” ... shop for the wares of all 
nations. You have everything for a good 
time in Panama. 


Write for complete itineraries 
on any length stopover. 
TOURIST CARDS TAKE PLACE OF PASSPORTS 
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Panama Nat’l Tourist Comm. 
390 Park Ave., Dept. H-10. 
New York 22, N. Y. 































Beauty of The Rockies, shown to 
full advantage by Georgia Engel- 
hard, and her SPEED GRAPHIC. 


For perfection 


it's a GRAFLEX... 


Crisp, clean photographs . . . bringing every detail into 
focus .. . helping your mind’s eye remember. That is 
the kind of photography you can do... if you use a Graflex. 


- And there’s a Graflex-made camera to suit your 
particular requirements. The Pacemaker SPEED or Crown 
GRAPHICS for all-’round photography . . . the RB 
Series B Graflex, the most popularly priced . . . the 
Super D Graflex shown below—all matched instru- 
ments, all the result of many years’ 
research and production experience — all 
ready to do your bidding. . . to capture 
forever the beauty you see in travel 
or at home. 


Ask about them. Dealers will gladly 
help. Write for literature, Graflex, Inc., 
Room 55, Rochester 8, New York. 


TAKE PRIZE-WINNERS—USE A 


GAR LEN 


Western Division Office: 3045 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
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OPERA TOWN 


(Continued from Page 78) 


All Italians understood very well that 
his genius was unique and should be 
part of the legitimate, natural pride of 
their nation. But when the insults and 
injuries became a matter of street riot, 
he could no longer work in Italy and 


* the Scala fell into other hands. He 


had, however, given many of his best 
years to that theater and his name is in- 
dissolubly linked with it. 


Generations of Genius 


The development of the opera form 
in Italy, particularly around La Scala, 
took place by a linking of creative per- 
sonalities, a handing-on of the torch. 
Each generation learned from its 
predecessors and went on. Toscanini as 
a young man knew Verdi, and there is a 
passage in one of Verdi’s letters which 
describes a visit Toscanini paid him. It 
was Toscanini who conducted Verdi's 
great Requiem in Milan as a memorial 
to the composer, and it is Toscanini 
who consistently through fifty years or 
so has been the most powerful support 
for the Verdi Home for Aged Musicians. 

The associations of La Scala are 
many, but Verdi is probably the su- 
preme creative artist among them. 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti all made 
their contributions to the tradition of 
that opera house, but by the time Verdi 
came along Italian opera was dwindling 
into a mere convention exploited for the 
display of unusual singing voices. Taste 
had deteriorated rapidly since Rossini, 
and too much ornament had almost ob- 
literated the structure of the basic un- 
ion between poetry, music and dancing. 
What was needed was what so often 
happens in the history of Italy—a visi- 
tation from Germany. This occurred in 
the form of Richard Wagner, who, like 
most Germans of the creative line, was 
fascinated by Italy in spite of its clear 
Latin rejection of his Nordic forest 
myths. 

There was at that time in Milan— 
during the great aesthetic war over 
Wagner—a critic by the name of Arrigo 
Boito, who is also an integral part of the 
history of La Scala. He was musically 
“advanced” and became so enamored 
of German music that he had for many 
years little taste for that of his own 


country. He contributed to Milan peri- 
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Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying. 
Backed by the resources of a five billion 
dollar bank. Sold by banks and travel 
offices everywhere. Issued by 
BANK OF AMERICA N.T. & S. A., CALIFORNIA 
London - Manila - Tokyo 
New York representative, 44 Wall Street 
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Travel without worry! 
TAG YOUR BAGS 
\ YWHERE! 


by Avoid losses, delays, with smart _ 
2 Transo-Tags, re’ ry new | 
Pospoid tyggage tags! Just write on tab 
with pen or pencil your latest “to” and | 
“trom” addresses. Erase, change in jiffy. Of © 
clear beautiful lucite. Strong metal bead 
chain, tight lock. 3° x 1%". Order today. 
| FLEETWING GIFTS, Dept.J-3 
53 East 10th St., New York 3, N.Y. é 
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LITERATURE 


Designed and made to give you the utmost 
in coach comfort and beauty. In a Royal 
style—Construction—durability reach new 
heights. Ample facilities for better living are 
provided in the bed room, kitchen, and living 
room. Royal is a popular coach! Royal is an 
outstanding buy! “Take a look, you'll see 
the difference"’. Either model is beautiful, The 
Commander 25’ overall or the Windsor 21’ 
overall. Write to-day fordetails and 

the name of a dealer near you. 


ROYAL COACH CO., INC. Hastings, Mich. | 








2” thick 
30” high folded 
20” wide 
16° ocross 


Folds to compact unit in a jiffy — easy 
to carry and store — cooks one course 
or complete meal—table attached. 


Order from R. C. PAGE COMPANY 


823 Commerce Building « « « Rochester 4, N. Y. 








What a fish wants above all 
else is ACTION. That's why 
it goes all-out for the Flatfish. 
World’s largest selling plug. 
Over 3,000 sold every day. 
Lures in 21 colors. Under- 
water, surface and trolling 
models, $1.35 each. Musky, 
$1.45. Flyrod size, $1.10. Send 
20c for 48-page booklet with 
pine: -fishing instructions by 
amous anglers. 
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Traveling by Car? 
TRAVEL 


SUITERS 


ARE THE ANSWER to 
your packing problems 


© Dustproof 

®@ Moisture-proof 
@ Wrinkle-free 
travel 






TRAVEL SUITERS, the ideal clothes pe 

for automobile, train, plane or bus travel . 

home storage. For lightweight, dustproof, aieiiove 

proof, wrinkle-free travel, they can't be surpassed. 

In tough, waterproof coated fabrics: 
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24x40 in. . . . black or brown.................... 
Suits hang full length . . . room for 
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MINER CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 2744—Dept. H Denver 1, Colorado 
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odicals, started chamber music and 
symphonic concerts, ridiculed Italian 
opera as a whole, admired German mu- 
sic, first Beethoven, then Bach; he ac- 
cepted Wagner before anybody else in 
Milan did. He composed an opera of his 
own, Mefistofele, on the Faust story. 
This opera is still performed in all opera 
houses when there is a basso capa- 
ble of singing it. (It was one of Chalia- 
pin’s war horses both at the Scala and 
elsewhere.) But Boito’s own life pil- 
grimage is more interesting than his op- 
era, although that certainly has its own 
merit and kind of beauty. 

Mefistofele was produced at La Scala 
on March 5, 1868, when Boito was only 
twenty-six. He had written the words 
and music, he had prepared and re- 
hearsed the production, and he con- 
ducted it. Wild excitement prevailed 
because it was thought that the “revo- 
lutionaries” and the ‘‘Germans” were 
about to take over Italian music. The 
opening night saw riotous response from 
the audience of a kind seldom seen 
in any theater, and on the whole the 
traditionalists and nationalists who op- 
posed Boito won out. Mefistofele was 
not performed again for seven years. 
Boito spent most of the rest of +his life 
on an opera about Nero, to which he 
wrote “the end” on the manuscript in 
1916, although it was not really fin- 
ished; he died in 1918, and Toscanini 
finally produced Nerone at the Scala in 
1924 after revising the score. 


Shakespeare Into Opera 


But in the meantime Boito’s pilgrim- 
age had taken him straight to Verdi's 
door. In his youth and for some time 
afterward Boito misjudged Verdi badly. 
Because Verdi was slowly working his 
way through developing forms, accept- 
ing the theater as he found it and trans- 
forming his own work as he transformed 
the theater, Boito was unable to hear 
or see the truth. Most opera lovers 
think now that even Verdi's early work 
showed a great gift, but his contem- 
poraries did not know it. Boito’s en- 
thusiasm for German music led him 
into statements which gave Verdi deep 
offense. But in the end this argument 
or antagonism, whatever it may be 
called, was to result in the two works 
which are among the supreme achieve- 
ments of Italian music and the greatest 
glory of the Scala: Otello and Falstaff. 
Boito was a poet, but a poet of a most 
peculiar kind: he excelled at getting 
alien corn into the Italian granary. The 
alien corn was Goethe and Shakespeare. 
When his disturbed, hypercritical spirit 
told him that he was never going to fin- 
ish his own opera, he went to Verdi and 
offered him Shakespeare. It took a great 
deal of persuading; Verdi was old, liked 
to work in his garden, was happy with 
his mistress Peppina, whom he eventu- 
ally married. Above all, Verdi disliked 
and distrusted Boito. He had been med- 
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Mountain, lake and shore 


call - to CANADA 





Gay summer colonies offer water sports, golf, 
tennis, informal do-as-you-please hospitality. 





Salt sea air and friendly beaches draw sun- 
tan enthusiasts to Canada’s scenic coasts. 


Rt. Hon. C. D. HOWE 


Help yourself to a million square 
miles of playground... green 
spaces and shining water .. . broad 
highways and forest trails . . . cities 
with a foreign flavour... vast 
National Parks. It’s yours, to make 
yourself at home in—to play and 
loaf in—to explore. So go ahead 
and plan your own idea of a perfect 
vacation. And don’t forget: your 
dollars buy more vacation in Can- 
ada. For information, write: 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 
Department of Trade & Commerce, 
Ottawa, Canada. 










D. LEO DOLAN 
Minister Director 
NO PASSPORT NEEDED 
Be sy clap ewer 
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NOTRE DAME DE PARIS 


about your 


vacation 


Based on Questionnaires of Recently Returned American Tourists 


sights: Museums, cathedrals, shrines 
— much as before. Buses, 
escorted tours, guides—all the 
facilities. 


resorts: Casinos, Spas, etc., gay and 
amusing. Service is normal. All 


await your coming. 


the “season”: France knows no sea- 
son. Sports, pleasures — sights 
and trips all the year. 





railroads: Rebuilt like new. Much 
equipment 1947-built. Service 
normal; on-time schedules. 


air travel: Paris is the hub of Europe. 
Modern comfortable planes; 
fine cuisine and service. 


hotels: Service as you remember it 
—comfortable and considerate. 
Prices are moderate by U. S. 
standards. 


roads: Restored—straight— smooth. 
Liberty Road crosses Nor- 
mandy from the beachheads to 
the Moselle. 


prices: You get much more in France 
for your money today. The 
frane never before offered 
-better value. 


Tourists’ dollars stimulate world trade, bring em- 
ployment, bring needed funds to a country dependent 
on her tourist trade—one of the largest in the world. 





For reservations, consult your friendly travel 
agent. For tourist information ask for booklet, 
“France Says Come,” write: French National 
Tourist Office, Dept. EH., Box 221, New York 10. 


A Service Agency of the French Ministry of Public Works and Transportation 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


New York: 610 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago: 307 N. Michigan Ave. « Los Angeles: 448 S. Hill St. * San Francisco: 411 Kohl Bldg. 
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itating for years and had achieved the 
synthesis of his two opposing styles in 


. Aida (1871), but he did not know what 


to write next. Wagner, Boito, Brahms 
and all the opposing arguments had en- 
tered far deeper into his soul than he 
was yet ready to admit. In 1879, when 
Boito first proposed a collaboration 
based on Shakespeare’s Othello, Verdi 
flatly refused. But Boito kept on in- 
sisting and actually went through the 
whole labor of making an opera libretto 
out of Othello. It was not until he had 
done all this that Verdi took the text 
and set to work composing it. 

Otello was finished on November 1, 
1886, and had its first performance at 
La Scala in February, 1887, with Ta- 
magno as Otello and Maurel as Jago. 
Verdi had then passed his seventy-third 
birthday. With the resources of La 
Scala a performance was given which 
made the work recognized immediately 
as the highest achievement of Italian 
music up to then. Boito’s part in the 
triumph was very great, and to this 
day it seems most astonishing that he 
was able to get so much of Shake- 
speare into Italian. But even this 
achievement was to be surpassed by 
the collaboration of the same two men. 

Boito’s idea this time was to make a 
comic opera on the character of Fal- 
staff, relying chiefly upon The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, but adapting such 
elements as might be suitable from 
Henry IV, Part IT. Verdi was again re- 
luctant and protested that hewas tooold, 
but by now the success of Otello had con- 
vinced him that he had found the ideal 
librettist at last. Wagner was dead, and 
Verdi, who had resented his influence in 
Italy for many years, seems to have 
felt a genuine grief at the passing of 
that titanic power. It took Boito some 
time to convince the old man there was 
still an opera he could write, and again 
the poetry had to be all written out be- 
fore Verdi yielded and set to work. But 
this time—for the first time in his long 
career—he set the whole libretto to 
music without changing a single word. 
He recognized at last that the right 
poet was at his disposal. 

The result was Falstaff, produced for 
the first time at La Scala on February 
9, 1893, when Verdi was eighty years 
old. Victor Maurel, the French bari- 
tone, sang the title role, and from Ver- 
di’s letters we get a picture of the old 
man’s struggles to hold that famous 
and pampered singer within the limits 
of the new style. Singers at that time, 
in all works except those by Wagner, 
were allowed to give as many encores 
as the public demanded, thus destroy- 
ing the continuity of the opera. Verdi 
tried in vain to prevent Maurel’s en- 
core singing of one short song in Fal- 
staff. As I read Verdi’s letters it seems 
to me that the deepest reason why he 
dreaded such repetition was that he 
felt he had himself failed to maintain 
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the continuity of his composition, which 
would have made it impossible for any 
singer or any public to break up the 
flow of the lyrical drama. At any rate, 
Maurel did repeat it, and to this day 
that extraordinary outburst of youth 
and brilliance causes demonstrations ip 
the opera house. 

Falstaff is, in my mind, the supreme 
work of Italian opera and one of the 
greatest works ever composed in opera 
form. We have to go to Mozart and 
Wagner to find anything at all compa. 
rable. Mozart’s Figaro and Zauber/lite, 
Wagper’s Meistersinger come first to 
mind, but, of course, each is so very dif- 
ferent that only the most summary and 
elementary similarities can be noticed. 
All these are comic operas, all express 
the comic spirit with its undertones of 
pathos and tragedy, but they are alike 
only in being supreme expressions, 
Verdi’s expression was profoundly 
Italian and remained Italian to the last 
note of the fugue at the end of Fal- 
staff. That is, it was lyrical, melodious 
and harmonious, not contrapuntal. Of 
course he had enriched his orchestra- 
tion immensely by the time he wrote 
Falstaff, and it is fairly apparent now 
that some of this enrichment came from 
the aliens he had always rejected— 
Beethoven, Brahms and Wagner. Also, 
there had to be somebody of the pre- 
cise nature, character, training and 
talent of Boito, and there he was; there 
had to be a purely Italian musical 
genius of the maturity of Verdi, and 
there he was. The years that it took to 
bring about this collaboration and ful- 
fillment were also necessary, because at 
any earlier period no such result could 
have ensued. Verdi himself wrote: 

“T have known The Merry Wives of 
Windsor for fifty years, and I have 
wished to write a comic opera for the 
last forty years. The usual ever-present 
‘buts’ stood in the way. Now Boito 
has answered all ‘buts’ and has given 
me a lyrical comedy unlike any other.” 


The Premiére of Nerone 


Verdi died in 1901 and the great me- 
morial performance of his Requiem was 
conducted by Toscanini in 1902. That 
all seems a very long time ago, but when 
we go to La Scala it is today and to- 
morrow—that is, if there is any tomor- 
row. Boito, of course, lived on until 
1918, forever finishing his own opera 
and never really finishing it. Toscanini 
lavished the utmost care upon the first 
production of that work, Nerone, in 
1924, and the greatest singers avail- 
able, including Rosa Raisa, took part 
in the first performance. It was a suc- 
cess, but production costs limiting per- 
formances have kept it from general 
popularity. Boito’s finest work remains 
what he apparently knew it was: 
poetry for Verdi to set to music. It 
was the homage of talent to genius. 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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(Continued from Page 128) 

La Scala in the present century was 
for many years under the influence of 
another masterly composer, Puccini, 
some of whose works were first pro- 
duced there and are now the most pop- 
ular in the repertory. Puccini had his 
failures too: Madame Butterfly—just 
like the Barber of Seville in its day and 
La Traviata in its—had a resounding 
failure on its first production at La 
Scala in 1904. The audience was star- 
tled, it seems, to see singers appearing 
on the stage in ordinary contemporary 
clothing, and still more startled at a 
Japanese heroine, at the introduction 
of fragments of The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner and at Japanese or pseudo-Japanese 
themes in the music. Moreover, the 
two acts were thought to be too long 
and the audience felt cheated because 
it only got one entr’acte. At the Scala, 
which is more than just an opera house 
to the Milanese, long entr’actes during 
which people can meet, drink, smoke 
and talk are as important as the opera 
itself to a large part of the audience. 
There are no longer gambling halls or 
special entrances or sitting rooms where 
one can meet the ballerinas, but La 
Scala remains, to the Milanese, partly a 
place of meeting, a social assembly for 
all economic grades and all kinds of 
people. 

Thus Puccini had his crashing fail- 
ure, and his letters show that he never 
forgot it as long as he lived. He had be- 
come a sort of idol in 1896 when Tosca- 
nini conducted La Bohéme for the first 
time in Turin: that opera was im- 
mensely popular immediately and has 
never ceased to be a favorite in all opera 
houses. La Tosca (Rome, 1900) had 
also obtained its audience in one night. 
But Puccini had no intention of stand- 
ing still, and his effort to mature his 
means of expression held him to the 
Butterfly subject, which he found in an 
American magazine and composed as 
best he could under his own conditions. 

Puccini’s later life in La Scala had its 
ups and downs. None of his works re- 
main permanently in the repertory ex- 
cept the triad of early operas, and yet 
he composed certain pieces, such as The 
Girl of the Golden West and Turandot, 
which come back every now and then 
at La Scala as elsewhere. He became 
rather diffuse and internationalized, 
visited New York when his friend Gatti- 
Casazza directed the Metropolitan 
Opera, and spent an enormous amount 
of time reading stories and looking at 
plays with the hope of finding some- 
thing he could set to music. Puccini 
was as a rule rather too attracted to 
non-Italian subjects outside his best 
range. When he returns to a strictly 
Italian subject, as in the one-act comic 
opera Gianni Schicchi, he demonstrates 
his true mastery of voices, orchestra 
and action. This short work was one of 
three—this “triptych” he called it— 


produced for the first time at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in New York in 
1918. 

However, the Metropolitan was at 
that time a sort of branch of La Scala, 
as it was through a large part of this 
century, thanks to the influences of 
Caruso, Gatti-Casazza and Toscanini. 
Whenever an Italian work did receive 
its first performance at the Metropoli- 
tan, as several did, it had its produc- 
tion at La Scala immediately afterward. 

In all my visits to La Scala I have 
felt its unique quality as a center of 
life, no matter how indifferent the per- 
formances may occasionally have been. 
As a rule in our time the performances 
have been exceedingly musical, care- 
fully rehearsed and produced, and lis- 
tened to with genuine attention. This 
is due chiefly to Toscanini, who has 
known how to work and never per- 
mitted much nonsense. At La Scala it 
is possible to hear great singers whose 
physiques would make them impossible 
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for New York, for instance. The audi- 
ence loves to listen, and if it so happens 
that a singer is too short, fat and un- 
presentable for dramatic illusion, an 
Italian audience is quite willing to 
make the best of it. ; 

But among all the phenomena of 
this opera house one of the most re- 
markable is the re-creation that takes 
place when a foreign work (French or 
German) is performed there. I have 
had the good fortune to hear Wagner 
and Strauss operas performed at La 
Scala: they are like new works. Carmen, 
too, is a new work when it is done 
under the proper conditions there. The 
Italian language, vocal method and 
orchestral style, that is, when carefully 
and musically employed as at La Scala, 
correct a great many of the defects into 
which the German and French schools 
have fallen. Wagner, for example, is 
always sung, never barked or yelled, at 
La Scala. This is precisely what Wag- 
ner wanted and always said he wanted 
and never could get singers to do. Simi- 
larly the French nasality and “ white 
tone”’ as voice teachers call it (the col- 
orless tones that come from the head 


and throat alone), the affectations of a. 


false dramatic style and the influences 
of fashionable dressmakers upon music 
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drama—all these defects of French 
operatic production are blown away at 


La Scala. 


The Italian defects, well 


recognized for at least fifty years, have 
been better controlled and corrected at 
La Scala than anywhere else; I mean 
the tendencies toward mere loveliness 
of sound, mellifluous singing, orchestral 
weakness and vocal display. So what 
you get at La Scala, when you listen to 
Wagner, Bizet or Strauss there, is a 
wonderful rebirth of masterpieces which 
in their own countries and languages 
have suffered a perhaps inevitable 


solidification into fixed style. 


The Great Moment 





We who have loved the Scala are 
least likely to forget, of all its charac- 
teristic moments, that one when the 
lights begin to dim. The beauty of the 
interior of this theater comes from its 
classic proportions and principally, I 
think, from the evenness, the precise 
regularity, of the successive tiers of 
boxes and galleries. They rise tier on 
tier, exactly alike all around, all lined 
with red, and it is the custom to dim 
the lights first on the floor and then to 
let them fade very gradually from the 
surrounding tiers of boxes and galleries. 
I can see it now: the magic lantern 
which prepares the mind for wonder. 
We are all children in the lyric theater 
if we love it; we have to be children to 
accept the huge hypothesis that music, 
drama, poetry, singing and dancing 


can all be combined into a single art- 


form on a single stage. And at the 


Scala, in life or in memory, we gaze 

like children on the slowly fading light 

and grow hushed with expectation. 
Ihave sat in every part of that house, 


from the cheapest to the most expen- 


sive seats, and it is everywhere the 


same when the magic circle grows dim. 
Everywhere in the theater—even to 
the top galleries where whole families 
go with small children—the noise of 
the day, even the noise of breath itself, 
is stilled. We know then that a miracle 


is about to take place. 


I have seen nothing quite like it 
elsewhere, and although at the Scala 
the warm, responsive audience cannot 
maintain that silence for long, some 
trace of the reverent beginning does 
remain throughout the evening. 

And I feel, above all, that this is a 
living theater. The contemporary com- 
posers also find their capital here, and 
although they do not, just now, produce 
works which remain long in the reper- 
tory, they do get their works produced. 
They get their hearing, their lively, 
acutely interested hearing, and there 


are many such new works. 


Opera is not at all dead or even sick 
in Italy. It still satisfies better than 
any other art form of the past hundred 
and fifty years what is desired by the 
soul of the Italian people: light, poetry 


and music all their own. 


THE END 
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SUMMER THEATERS 


(Continued from Page 101) 


box office, and in this it differs from 
the strictly professional houses. 

In any theatrical enterprise, the 
essential triumvirate is made up of 
the play, the players and the audience. 
The relative ranking of the first two 
can be argued, but unless actors en- 
joy talking in a void, there is no dis- 
puting the primary importance of 
the third. 

Actors enjoy their summer followers. 
These audiences differ from the chil- 
dren of the snows, who arrive in Times 
Square with both shoulders weighted 
down with chips and an attitude that 
dares an entertainer to entertain. In 
July they are people of good will, for 
the origins of the summer theater lie in 
vacation. They want the plays to suc- 
ceed, and they regard the players as 
visitors who should be treated politely. 
The attitude is that the cast has trav- 
eled a long way from New York, and is 
deserving of hospitality. 

In an established summer theater— 
an established house is one going into 
its second season under the same man- 
agement—playgoing is a routine part 
of normal living. Hardened Broadway 
managers, standing in Broadway slacks 
near rural box offices, are always 
startled when customers buy tickets, 
turn away, stop, turn back and then 
ask, “By the way, what’s playing?” 
This happens frequently, and the 
hardened managers wonder grimly how 
customers like these could be herded 
into a winter playhouse. The inference 
is that the theater itself often is the 
thing in summer, whereas the play 
or the stars make the winter theater. 


Bucolic First Nights 


Most of the summer houses sell sea- © 


son tickets on a subscription basis. 
There is no discount in this, as a rule, 
but simply preferential seating. The 
first night of the first play of a summer 
season is curiously like the first open- 
ing of the season on Broadway. At the 
latter, a practiced eye can tell with one 
glance who has lost his job or his wife 
during the summer, and can guess cor- 
rectly about the new line-up. At the 
rural playhouse, the new arrangements 
for seating reveal, for instance,who has 
moved from the Cape to the Jersey 
coast. The survivors, who have been 
edged forward, bask content in their 
new locations. Change to a distant 
residence—and death—are about the 
only things that cause a loyal summer- 
theater follower to give up his earned 
rights. Each playhouse reports cus- 
tomers whose loyalties, built up through 
earlier years in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, now make them travel a hun- 
dred miles for a performance each week. 
_ The summer audiences have changed 
in one or two regards. The public no 
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longer is particularly amused when 
asked to sit without squirming, while 
wisps of straw drift down from the hay- 
joft overhead. It also no longer feels 
that variations of The Black Crook are 
the only suitable fare for the season. 
A year ago it took the Existentialist 
play, No Exit, in its stride. Nor can 
it be insulted—not too much. A few 
years ago one of the New England 
proprietors, in a moment of melan- 
choly, decided to address his public. 
He said, in effect, ““ You’re stupid; why 
jon’t you all go home?”’ They did, and 
it took careful wooing over many 
weeks to get them back. 

Almost all the well-known players, 
with the exception of Katharine 
Cornell, perform, or have performed, 
in summer theaters. A summer tour no 
longer implies loss of dignity or clam- 
oring creditors, for engagements in the 
country have become an accepted pro- 
fessional occupation. In many ways the 
work has replaced that of the old stock 
sompanies, which, with burlesque, were 
the feeders for the theater. To rehearse 
one play all day and act in another at 
night requires a concentration and at- 
tention that do an actor no harm. From 
the strictly practical side, the summer’s 
adventures also take care of the ques- 
tion of slow starvation. In the old days, 
summer was the lay-off period, but 
now, with a contract for summer stock 
in his pocket, an actor can weather 
the period before the fatter times of fall. 

As in the Broadway theater, sum- 
mer-theater players are divided into 
rigid classifications, and at the sum- 
mit, of course, are the stars. It is pre- 
sumed that actors who have worked all 
winter for their thousands each week do 
not need the vacationer’s few pennies, 
and that they go on summer tours for 
other reasons. While they may not 
need the money, they sometimes get it 
in fairly large quantities. Salaries are 
closely guarded secrets, of course, but it 
is reported that Tallulah Bankhead 
has received $3500 for a summer week, 
and that Edward Everett Horton, who 
seemingly has been playing Springtime 
for Henry for several generations, sim- 
plifies bookkeeping by asking an even 
third of the gross receipts. On the other 
hand, Constance Bennett, who felt the 
urge to do Over 21, abandoned her var- 
ious profitable businesses and screen 
activities to accept a mere $1000 a week. 

There are other considerations which 
prompt many of the stars to tour the 
mountains and beaches. In the first 
place, no actor is ever as happy as when 
he is acting, and a summer away from 
an audience is a summer lost. Some 
stars wish to try out new plays for the 
fall, and a comparatively inexpensive 
production in a rural house gives a quick 
indication of whether the script is right, 
or had better be abandoned without 
the aid of the critics. In the summer, 
too, the comedian who has always 


wished to play Hamlet can find a stage 
on which to do so, and if Hamlet turns 
out to be a comedian still, he can laugh 
the whole thing off as a vacation prank. 
Finally, the tragedienne can offer one 
of the plays seldom revived on the more 
hard-headed Broadway stage, and so 
slide it into her record books. 

Most actors feel they work best be- 
fore a live audience rather than before 
strips of gelatin, and with Hollywood 
a nervous place at best, thoughtful 
screen players grow fearful whether 
they still can act at all. A few weeks at 
a summer theater is in the nature of a 
refresher, and can be taken with the 
same attitude a schoolteacher takes 
when she attends the university’s vaca- 
tion session. Too, movie stars can often 
get away for only a few weeks at a 
time. Where legal obligations might 
prohibit Broadway engage- 
ments, they are able to take a brief 
fling in summer stock. 


longer 


Broadway Outglittered 


Theatrical legend says that Broad- 
way is the fixed firmament for stars. 
Possibly this now should read that the 
summer theater has taken Broadway’s 
place, for it includes not only Broad- 
way’s famous but those from every- 
where else. Last summer was just a 
normal time along the rural circuit, and 
no one thought much about it one way 
or the other, but these were a few of 
the people gainfully employed: Jane 
Cowl, Lillian Gish, Miriam Hopkins, 
Faye Emerson, Ruth Chatterton, Mar- 
tha Scott, Zasu Pitts, Florence Reed, 
Richard Arlen, Lucille Ball, Elissa 
Landi, Julie Haydon, Luise Rainer, 
Diana Barrymore, Freddie Bartholo- 
mew, Mady Christians, Gertrude Law- 
rence, Fritzie Scheff, Paul Muni, Wil- 
liam Eythe, Blanche Yurka, Gloria 
Swanson, Fay Bainter and Bela Lugosi. 

The summer theater is a haven in 
which those of professional renown can 
find suitable setting, while it also serves 
as a catch-all for prominent people in 
all walks of life as well. Strip-tease 
artistes have taken up the serious 
drama—Ann Corio was all right at it, 
too—and writers have abandoned the 
pencil in favor of the spoken word. 
Thornton Wilder, who wrote Our Town, 
acted in it at summer theaters, and 
Sinclair Lewis appeared in his Angela 
is Twenty-Two and Jt Can’t Happen 
Here. Being stage-struck at the time, 
Mr. Lewis went on to write Bethel 
Merriday, which is partly about a sum- 
mer theater. Mickey Walker, a latter- 
day Cashel Byron, has been out in Js 
Zat So?, and Brock Pemberton, who 
normally is a producer, stole to a dis- 
tant state to make an acting debut as 
the Elwood P. Dowd of Harvey. A few 
years ago, Clare Boothe Luce took her 
vacation from the House of Representa- 
tives to play Candida, a part, it was gen- 
erally agreed, Miss Cornell does better. 
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Scutherou 




















Should it be Nlbuler vw its luxu- 


rious desert playgrounds, its brilliant 
flowers, the Tournament of Roses... Pacific 
regattas, polo matches and horse races? 9 @ 








Or should it be eJ4WZPHZE7 with fish- 
ing and swimming at mountain and ocean 
resorts...its sleep-under-blanket evenings 
...its horse races and colorful night life? » 


Don't try to answer that question. In South- 
ern California one season is as much fun as 
the next...so you can vacation here when- 
ever it’s most convenient. Dry SUBTROPICAL 
climate (this is the only place in the U.S. 
where you find it) makes Southern Califor- 
nia an all-year playground. You'll be able 
to do the things you want to do, most any 
time ...swim, ride, sail, play golf or tennis, 
or go to the races. 

And, for sight-seeing, every season is the 
best season to visit old Spanish missions, 
Mexican and Chinese bazaars, orange 
groves, movie and radioland, colorful sup- 
per clubs, and many other delightful places. 


Anericas bScason 
hacationtend 


No one should plan to move now to Southern California 
to live untess assured in advance of permanent housing. 








Mecny Miney, Mo/ 
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@@ Should it ve Hild with ocean bath- 


ing still on...the desert playgrounds open 
again...rodeos and speedboat meets...the 
annual harvest of dates and wine grapes? 


fields of wild flowers, its warm, worry- 
erasing skies over a setting of green hills, 
high mountains and blue sea? 


COME WHENEVER YOU CAN—Los Angeles 
County and all Southern California are best 
whenever you can get away. Send coupon 
today for our big “What to Do and See” color 
booklet. Then, when you arrive, call at the 
All-Year Club’s Free Visitors’ Bureau, 517 W. 
6th St., for the many other booklets and vaca- 
tion aids we have ready for you. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 
This advertisement sponsored by the Los AngelesC ounty 
Board of Supervisors for the citizens of Beverly Hills, 
Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena, Pomona, Santa Monica and 182 other commu- 
nities. Copyright, 1948, by All-Year Club of Southern 
California, Ltd.—a non-profit community organization 
serving vacationists. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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— — — Mail This for Free 32-Page Color Booklet —- — 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Div. 7-F 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 


Please send me your free vacation booklet— 
““WHAT TO DO AND SEE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.” 
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(PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) 









“SILVER-LODGER”, 


America’s favorite medium- Length—18 ft. 


Approx. wt. 2100 Ibs. 
sized touring and living trailer, is Fully insulated 
doing a wonderful job in helping to ease the housing 
shortage across the nation. A smart, modern “Home-on- 
Wheels”, 
Fully furnished — equipped with of 
Pullman galley, 50-lb. ice box, 
“bottle-gas” oven range, 
heater, omple cupboard 
and closet space. Has close- 


built for comfort, convenience, and economy. 







off bedroom, sleeps 4 on 
innerspring make-up dou- 
ble beds. Finished wood 
interior — sleek aluminum 
exterior. Electric brakes. Scientifically designed and 
engineered — no swing-sway! By Main-Line, builder of 
“America’s Greatest Trailer Coach Values”, the 13’ “SILVER- 
LOAFER", 16%" “SILVER-LARK”, 22° “SILVER-LINER” 


Sold exclusively by 
Authorized Dealers 
Write for free illustrated 


Silver-Fleet folder and 


dealer information. 


8825 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3, California 


e of the uer-L are 





Mount 72 gt: 
2 @) dam ne) CEs , 


*NEWER... 
FASTER... EASIER. 
* Keeps Photos NEAT 

.-- ORDERLY. © Makes mount- 
ing a PLEASURE. * Albums 
hoid 10 times as many SNAPS. 
*Easy to use. Junior can do 

* Vertical or Horizontal 
mountings. * Finger-Tip Vis- 
ibility. 
Ask for SPEED-O-MOUNT at - 
your favorite Newsstand, 
Drug, Camera, Stationery, 
Dept. and 5-10¢ Store OR 
Send 10 cents for FULL SIZE 
package to 


HOLSON BINDERS 


P.O. BOX 611 






* BROOKLYN 1 
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Not all actors are in Who’s Who, how- 
ever. The profession has a middle class, 
and it is to this class that the summer 
theaters are most helpful. Some of its 
members affix themselves to the famous 
and tour with them all summer. Others 
join resident companies, and play many 
parts in the course of three months. 
The Equity ruling this year is that the 
minimum salary shall be $50 a week, 
which, while not tremendous, still will 
buy more than one bag of peanuts. 

There is still a third group of per- 
formers in the summer theaters. These 
are the apprentices, and on their ac- 
count a good many black marks have 
been set against the operators of some 
summer houses. Apprentices are stu- 
dents, and the theory of their elders is 
that in taking part in vacation produc- 
tions they will learn what their elders 
know and will gain practical experience. 
The theory is sound so far as it goes, 
but some of the theaters—more yes- 
terday than today—have overloaded 
the back yard with apprentices, each 
paying $300 or more, plus a profit on 
room and board. ‘Working with stars 
of the stage” has become sweeping the 
stage, working in the box office, run- 
ning errands and removing caps from 
soft-drink bottles during intermission. 
The Equity regulations permit a cer- 
tain number of apprentice appear- 
ances—two consecutive weeks or three 
nonconsecutive ones in a season. 

Most of the big theaters which still 
take apprentices now take them on a 
basis which is more of friendship than 
of commerce. Each year a few names 
are carefully chosen from a waiting 
list. The apprentices pay for their own 
room and meals, and they still hammer 
scenery and help with the publicity and 
tickets. But they are promised no more 
than that, and the basic fact still 
holds—they can see how a theater 
works at close range, behind the scenes 
and informally. Bette Davis is a shin- 
ing example to all apprentices. She 
arrived at the Cape Playhouse too late 
to be a student, and so for her first sea- 
son was an usher. The next. year she 
was an apprentice and the year after 
that the ingenue. 

The plays offered by summer theaters 
are many and varied. On occasion they 
have tried Macbeth and Oedipus, but 
these are not universally popular. For 


, the most part, the summer operators 


try to offer revivals of recent Broadway 
successes, only rarely tempting confu- 
sion by trying something a little off the 
beaten path. The recent Broadway 
success has a name and reputation 
which help to sell tickets, and—this 
fact often is overlooked—it may well 
be a good play. 

Broadway plays are not released for 
stock-company presentation until the 
regular producers have decided that the 
first and touring companies have 
milked their territories dry. When such 


items are released, the summer opera- 
tors are waiting, hat in hand, outside 
the door. This year they will receive, 
with occasional restrictions, not only 
Life With Father but The Voice of the 
Turtle, John Loves Mary, I Remember 
Mama, and Tobacco Road. Last year 
they met, among other things, Dear 
Ruth, a cheerful, unpretentious comedy 
not too hard to act. Over sixty of the 
companies worked it into the schedule. 
The runner-up was Joan of Lorraine, 
Maxwell Anderson’s drama from the 
preceding winter. 

There are-some standard summer- 
theater plays, those which always can 
be called upon to fill in a vacant week. 
The Man Who Came to Dinner is one; 
The Male Animal is another. If a re- 
vival seems to take New York in a win- 
ter’s storm, it will be revived in various 
places the following summer. However, 
each rural manager hopes he will 
come on a new play worth a tryout. 





BOUND VOLUMES 
OF HOLIDAY 


N response to many sub- 

seriber requests, we now 
have red imitation-leather bind- 
ers available holding six issues 
(one volume of HOLIDAY). 
Binders are stamped with the 
name of the magazine on front 
and backbone. Also on the 
backbone is a label holder in 
which you may mark the se- 
quence of your issues. Binders 
are offered at cost. $2.50 each, 
postage prepaid. Order from 
Houimay Information Service, 
Public Ledger Building, Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa. 











Last season, the theaters of the East 
gave first performances to over seventy- 
five new plays, including works by 
Tennessee Williams, who wrote The 
Glass Menagerie and the Pulitzer Prize 
play, A Streetcar Named Desire, and 
Lynn Riggs, whose Green Grow the Li- 
lacs became the basis for Oklahoma! 
One playwright hired a theater and 
offered an entire season of his own 
new pieces, but the last few were seen 
mainly by audiences of spiders. If 
three or four tryouts reach Broadway, 
the record is good. There is one Life 
With Father per century. 

The summer theater has an infor- 
mality which is lacking in the sterner 
surroundings of the winter. For ex- 
ample, when Lillian Gish decided she 
would like to spend a time in com- 
munion with Nature, she first found an 
old play of Noel Coward’s, The Mar- 
quise. With that in her hand, she tele- 
phoned half a dozen managers to ask 
could they use her. As soon as each 
concluded the call was not a joke he 
said yes, breathlessly, and Miss Gish’s 
tour was arranged without agent, 
attorney or preamble. 
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through the 


SCENIC WEST 


you need Fred Bond’s Westwarp How 


“HOW, WHERE AND WHEN TO Go 
WHAT TO SEE—HOW TO SHOOT IT” 


Helps plan routes and what fo see. 


Simplified maps — scenic spots rated 
for interest — detailed text on each of 
130 attractions — pictures that “pre. 
view” what you will see — 21 planned 
tours, or create your own from por. 
tions of the scheduled routes. 
Day-by-Day Schedules “pace" your trip, 
Save time — assure unhurried sight. 
seeing — make possible advance reser. 
vations — all secrets of a happy trip. 
Schedules list sidetrips and beauty 
spots on each day’s drive, attractions 
which others miss. 

Nothing Else Like It. 


Unbiased facts, by a man who knows 
the Scenic West. Shows how to photo- 
graph your trip. A sure guarantee of 
the trip of a lifetime. DON’T MISS IT! 


$6.95 From Your Dealer or $6.95 





Camera Craft 
95-H Minna St San Francisco 5 





ON YOUR WAY 
TO MEXICO 


Your trip to Mexico begins 
in San Antonio. Here is the 
charm of another world. A 
cosmopolitan people. Old 
missions and historic build- 
ings nestled in the shadow of 
towering skyscrapers. 


COME TO CALL- 
STAY AND PLAY 


Here in this city of contrasts 
— city of the Americas — 
vacation fun begins. Dance 
under the stars—canter thru 
wooded parks. Try the sporty 
golf courses, the well-stocked 
lakes. Hunt turkey and deer. 


Whatever your sport—you'll 
enjoy it more in San Antonio 
— the year - round play- 
ground. 


Before you plan ANY vaca- 
tion—write for a free copy of 
“Romantic San Antonio”. 


Municipal A 


Interna 
Send free booklet. “Romantic 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
city 


ae 

5. Room nas 
ing Cae Antonio 
ional merging. San Antonio”. 
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The informality also takes other 
orms. The Bucks County Playhouse 

at the side of a millpond, with a 
waterfall that is sluggishly handsome 
by day. Just before the performance, a 
Juice is opened and the falls are sus- 
pended, along with the noise. Thunder- 
storms are the most common acts of 
God in the summer theaters, but 
actors have learned how to carry on by 
candlelight which, after all, can im- 
prove a love scene. One Long Island 
theater was forced to base its curtain 
time on an intermission that would co- 
incide with the arrival and departure of 
the puffing 10:03 train for New York. 
A theater at Provincetown, Massa- 
chusetts, failed because it insisted the 
town clock subdue its striking bell, and 
the prohibition so infuriated the popu- 
lace it stayed away. 

It has been estimated that not more 
than twenty of the summer theaters 
give their owners difficult income-tax 
problems. The rest just get by, or do 
not get by—and hope to do so next 
year. However, destiny sometimes does 
beckon. A case in point is the Barter 


Theatre. This was founded during the 
depression when Robert Porterfield, an 
actor who had come from Virginia, led 
a group of friends back home one sum- 
mer. They set up a theater on the doc- 
trine that customers could exchange 
either foodstuffs or money for tickets. 
The first season ended with a cash profit 
of a few dollars and a merchandise 
profit of jelly jars—but everyone had 
eaten. From its summer home, the 
Barter now stretches out to cover the 
country for, when fall comes around, 
touring companies go forth to all sec- 
tions of the Union. For the last few 
years, the State of Virginia has been 
the Barter’s angel to the extent of 
$10,000 annually, thus making it the 
only state theater in the country. 
The principle of barter is merely 
token now, and most purchasers 
of tickets offer only money. Last 
summer, when things were what they 
were, a few hams would have helped. 
Operating as a nonprofit company, 
the Barter could not keep the money. 
The hams would have tasted fine. 
THE END 





BICYCLES 
BUILT FOR ALL 


(Continued from Page 88) 


offered a five-man pacing comes $10,000 
to assist his prize speedster to set a new 
record. Bicycle racing stars traveled 
around the country even more grandly 
than a heavyweight boxing champion 
does today, ‘‘ with,” as a contemporary 
record notes, “‘extra baggage cars to 
carry their equipment, and trainers on 
hand to keep them in the pink of con- 
dition.” Louis D.*(Burdie) Munger, 
Arthur A. Zimmerman, Eddie (Can- 
non) Bald, the Butler Brothers, ‘‘Ma- 
jor” Taylor and the many other racing 
stars of the 90’s were great men in their 
day. “Major” Taylor was a pint-size 
Negro who outdistanced every impor- 
tant bicycle racer in the world from 
1899 to 1902. 

Real ingenuity went into the making 
of the old bicycle speed records. It 
wasn’t enough that in most record at- 
tempts riders were paced for speed by 
other single riders in relay. Soon con- 
testants seeking to establish records 
were paced by five riders on an extrava- 
gant tandem called a “multicycle,” 
and still later by steam tandems, motor- 
cycles, race horses and even trains. The 
idea was not only to set pace but, by 
traveling in front of the rider, to elimi- 
nate wind resistance and to suck the 
rider along in a vacuum like a pebble 
following a caboose. In 1893 Johnny 
Johnson became the first cyclist to ride 
a mile in less than two minutes; he 
made the distance in 1:57 on a kite- 
shaped track at Independence, Iowa, 
behind a sulky towing a large canvas 





wind screen. On June 30, 1899, Charles 
M. (Mile-a-Minute) Murphy did a mile 
in 57-4/5 seconds, paced by a special 
“vestibule” railroad car, built by the 
Long Island Rail Road, which created a 
powerful suction for Murphy to pedal in. 

The most durable form of bicycle 
racing was the six-day race, which was 
stopped when World War II took the 
riders and the silk and pure para 
rubber necessary for the tires, but which 
shows signs of revival today. The first 
six-day race in this country was held in 
1891 in New York City, which has al- 
ways been the capital of the sport in 
this country. Until 1899 each con- 
testant rode the entire six days. A rider 
could take time off the track for food or 
sleep, but the race went on without him 
and an iron-willed racer could gather 
laps while others gorged or slept. As a 
result riders left the track only when 
completely exhausted. Tough trainers 
woke their riders after thirty minutes’ 
rest, yelling that they'd slept six hours. 
Trainers gave contestants bread pills or 
bicarbonate of soda, swearing that 
these were stimulants which made sleep 
unnecessary. 

In 1899 authorities ruled this six-day 
solo punishment threatening to health, 
and the two-man team was instituted. 
The two-man six-day record was set in 
1915 by Grenda and Hill—2770 miles 
and eight laps in 142 hours. It remains 
unbroken. Later, the professional grind 
was reduced to five days,:though still 
called a ‘‘six-day” race. To this day 
there are thousands of six-day fans who 
remember the great men of the sport— 
men like Grenda, Reggie McNamara, 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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The Lady Takes a 
Trip on the Santa Fe 


vse Geos. te 


This could be you. .. off to the West or Southwest on a fine 
Santa Fe train. Your first impressions will be the gleam- - 
ing freshness, friendly service, colorful luxurious interiors. 








Dues shut the door on the rest of the train anj 
relax in roomy privacy. Your enclosed space hus 
toilet facilities, wash basin, mirrored cabinet ,,. 
everything for day and night comfort. 














5 Now to bed, and what a bed! 
Before you drift to sleep, a few chap- 
ters. Light’s just right. Flick your 
finger to adjust temperature as you 
like it; get soft music to, if you wish, 






3 Time to eat in a beautiful dining 











legs” in luxurious surroundings. 








room on wheels. Famous Fred Harvey 
cuisine is food at its best, carefully 
served in gracious surroundings and 
appointments to do you proud. 


4 you sit in the observation 
car while time and the fabulous 
scenery of the Santa Fe country 
whiz by. Isn’t all this some- 
thing to write home about? 


2 Now go social in one of the 
lounge cars. Chat with interesting 
t- people, read, or just “‘stretch yout 





Yes, ma’am, Santa Fe service is 
really something these days! And 
when you go Santa Fe all the way, 
anywhere West or Southwest, your 
comfort, going and coming, is a 
memorable part of the trip. We 
hope you'll ride with us soon. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES... Serving the West and Southwest 


T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 
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(Continued from Page 135) 
Bobbie Walthour, Franco Georgetti, 
Marcel Letourner and Torchy Peden. 

The heyday of the bicycle craze in 
the United States came to an end at the 
turn of the century. In 1899 bicycles to 
the number of 1,182,671 were sold in 
this country; by 1909 sales had dropped 
to 160,000. Between 1900 and 1906 
nearly two thirds of all American bi- 
cycle manufacturers went out of busi- 
ness. - 

The decline of the bicycle was more 
than simply a slackening of inter- 
est. True, enthusiasm for speed was 
declining, but the market had been 
oversold by manufacturers who had 
pumped up sales too rapidly and had 
engaged in blue-sky stock promotions 
so farfetched that they would have to 
set ever-increasing sales records to show 
even a slight profit. 

In addition, the bicycle had been vir- 
tually invented to death. In 1900 came 
the chainless-driven bicycle, the “ cush- 


’ 


ion frame,” and the coaster brake. 
Gadgets began to take the place of 
quality. The public reacted in a normal 
way: they simply bought fewer bi- 
cycles. 

Then, too, as the bicycle had pushed 
aside the velocipede, the automobile 
was pushing the bicycle off the road. 
There was talk, too, of airplanes which 


‘would take people into the skies, and 


bicycles helped their own destruction 
by contributing to both the automobile 
and the airplane. So did bicyclists and 
bicycle makers. 

Ford’s first car ran through the 
streets of Detroit on bicycle wheels. 
Ford’s famous 999 was driven to new 
speed records by Barney Oldfield, a 
daredevil bike racer from Salt Lake 
City. 

Hiram Percy Maxim, working in 
the Pope Manufacturing Company at 
Hartford, Connecticut, which made the 
Columbia bicycle, brought forth the 
Pope-Hartford and Pope-Toledo auto- 
mobiles. The American Bicycle Com- 
pany’s “Steam Runabout” was one 
of the first automobiles to be adver- 
tised. 

The airplane was made in America in 
the Wright Cycle Shop in Dayton, 
Ohio, where the Wright Brothers manu- 
factured and sold bicycles as well as 
repaired them. Their first gliders and 
their Kitty Hawk plane were held to- 
gether largély with Arnstein’s bicycle 
cement. The world’s first wind tunnel 
was built in their shop in 1901 at a cost 
of fifteen dollars; the winter before, 
their wind tests had been made by a bi- 
cycle itself which they rode furiously 
through the streets of Dayton with a 
whirling wind vane mounted on the 
handlebars. 

After the slump in the bicycle busi- 
ness, the remnants of the industry 
gradually became part of the toy trade 
of the country. Europe continued mak- 


ing bicycles for adults, because Europe 
has never been able to afford bicycles in 
quantity for its children. -But the 
American boy not only rode the bicycle 
but changed its fundamental design 
by forcing the makers to cater to his 
fancies. 

What most boys really wanted was 
a motorcycle, so the bicycle added 
balloon tires and imitation motorcycle 
gas tank and handlebars. The boy 
wanted his bicycle sturdy so he could 
throw it carelessly on its side on the 
ground while he played baseball and 
football. He wanted it flashy with paint 
and chrome to attract attention. The 
final product, which fitted all these spec- 
ifications, was known in the trade as 
the American boys’ “heavyweight” 
and has been the bread-and-butter bi- 
cycle of U. S. manufacturers for nearly 
forty years. 

In other countries, the heavyweight 
hasn’t fared well. The bicycle is prob- 
ably the only mechanical product that 
the United States has never been able 
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@ Auld Reekie, the principal 
city of Scotland, by Neil M. 
Gunn. The historic capital is 
very much alive, but its pic- 
turesque past is still a prin- 
cipal attraction. Photographs 
by Tom and Jean Hollyman. 
In August Horpay. 











to make successfully for export. The 
sales plight of the American bicycle has 
even been a growing concern of the De- 
partment of Commerce. In the early 
1930’s the Department made a special 
survey to learn why more of our sturdy 
bicycles are not sold abroad and a 
Commerce bicycle-market communi- 
qué issued in 1946 stated that American 
“participation in the Costa Rican bi- 
cycle market will be extremely limited 
in the near future unless . . . manufac- 
turers . . . reduce the weight of the 
United States bicycle. . . .” The same 
sad theme runs through their reports 
dealing with most other Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

The export difficulty lies in the fact 
that adult cyclists (and most European 
cyclists are adults) usually want ma- 
chines light as well as strong, with good 
bearings and high-pressure, easy-roll- 
ing tires. 

They also demand adequate hand 
brakes, self-cooling on the downgrades 
and with full braking power no matter 
where the pedals may happen to be. 
Europe had continued to make good 
adult bicycles while we were learning to 
make good adult automobiles; the bi- 
cycle is still in wide use abroad. Fur- 
ther, before the war, Britain delivered 
serviceable lightweight bicycles to 
Cuban importers for eighteen dollars 
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Now Chen 


Be among the first to visit the lavish 
new Hotel Del Prado, palatial acme of 
gracious living, located in a glamorous 
setting overlooking the capital’s historic 
Alameda Park. 


An exciting city within an exciting city : Spar- 
kling supper and night clubs . . . gay cocktail 
lounges . . . grand ball rooms... theater... 
roof garden...sun decks...65 terraced suites! 
... fantastic four-story lobby . .. smart shops 
. .. 600 outside rooms with bath . . . indoor 
garage ... murals by Diego Rivera, Miguel 
Covarrubias, Roberto Montenegro, Gabriel 
Fernandez Ledesma . . . air conditioned. . . 
continental cuisine...management and staff 
trained in the fine art of hospitality, guest 


comfort and personalized service. 


HOTEL DEL PRADO 


Avenida Juarez 70, Mexico DF. 
Luis Osio, Managing Director 
Francisco Ak A 4 i+} Ld, es AA 9 
U. S. Representatives: Robert F. Warner Associates 
New York: 11 West 42nd Street, BRyant 9-6347 
CHICAGO + WASHINGTON + BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
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|? SPRING GARDENING 
“ox SUMMER MOWING 
WINTER SNOW SHOVELING 


OM LL ALAA 
of other Jobs / 


24” LAWN MOWER 
». THAT'S WHAT THE NEW J Sete Gorasurese 
SIMPLICITY DOES FOR YOU! | cutter costs extra hecvy 
steel construction. 
5 a 











Yes! Here’s a real all- year -‘round Adjustable cutter. 
home power unit that mows lawns 


beautifully — plows, seeds, hills, discs, rel 


regulator. Cultivates 
gardens and is adaptable 





supplies power for pumping water, 
spraying paint, and even clears your 








snow in winter! Built with precision for all hand-type and 
engineering, the new Simplicity Garden most light horse-drawn 
Tractor features a 11/2 H.P. engine, tools. 
, all steel chassis, sealed-in gears, SICKLE BAR 

djustable handles, and the Cuts weeds, etc., close to 
new 4 speed transmission that fits fences, hedges. Has 30° 
the speed to the job. For real utility — swath — has grass fingers 
for easier operation — see to prevent clogging of 
the new Simplicity Model “D”! tractor. Engine driven with 

independent clutch. 





THE GARDEN TRACTOR SNOW PLOW 
with Adjustable all-stee! 30°’ 
plow adjusts up or down, 
right or left. Can also 
4 SPEED TRANSMISSION 
be used for light bulldozing 
mounted straight. 


Gi m t) Te] t + 16 other precisioned 


attachments for home and 
garden convenience 





SIMPLICITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








port washington, wisconsin 








More Time 


FUN | 


Fish Longer— 
Boost Your Luck 
with a 





Ww 


Floodlight LANTERN 


Famous outdoorsmen—Mark Burlingame, Joe Godfrey, 
Robert Page Lincoln, Bert Popowski and Ben C. Robin- 
son—recommend and use the Coleman Floodlight Lan- 
tern for better fishing luck. “Fish earlier,” they say, 
“stay later!” Twenty times brighter than an ordinary 
wick-type kerosene lantern! Windproof—a 105-mile 


gale can’t blow it out. At hardware, sporting goods 
stores everywhere—ask for a demonstration today! 
For BIG, EASY MEALS... 


Follow the lead of noted outdoorsmen— it’s the 


they say, “No more fuel hunting and (i 

} pepe ma for us!” Folds up—carries oleman 

like a suitcase. Cooks big meals with gas! : 

Safe—windproof. FOLDING 
CAMP STOVE 

yes ond Lanterns ) = “MORE FUN—BETTER EATS!’ 

Help Prevent Forest Fires — COOK SAFELY with a Coleman il 
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} FREE — Send Coupon Today! ' 
The Coleman Company, Inc., Dept. 116-Y., Wichita 1, Kansas 1 
| Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, FREE folders ori Coleman Lantern and Camp Stove. | 
1 NAME es RAPE AT wy 
! Apress I 
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each, including freight, landing charges 
and duty. We couldn’t do that. 

The bicycle in the United States 
probably will never be as popular as it 
was in the 90’s, but there have been, in 
recent years, signs of an increasing in- 
terest in cycling by adults. The renewal 
of interest began in the middle 1930's. 
Visitors to Bermuda came back telling 
about the wonderful light English bikes 
there and the fun of riding them. Some 
Americans became aware of a man 
named Frank Schwinn in Chicago, who 
was turning out lightweight, adult bi- 
cycles right here in the United States. 
Bicycles offered exercise to some auto- 
mobile drivers, and the depression con- 
vinced others that the bicycle was a 
small substitute for the automobile— 
and even more fun in some ways. The 
American Youth Hostels, founded in 
1934, sponsored inexpensive tours for 
cyclists. Some railroads revived the old 
bicycle trains of the 90’s by turning 
their ski trains over to summer cyclists. 





JAWAHARLAL 
NEHRU 


@ Vincent Sheean continues 
his studies of the leaders of 
modern India with an article 
on Jawaharlal Nehru, Lord of 
India’s Heart. A portrait of 
India’s new leader and a por- 
trait of the new Indian nation 
as well, its foundation in the 
past, its present and its pos- 
sible future. In Hoxipay for 
August. 











Imports of foreign bicycles rose from 
$38,756 in 1932 to $343,020 in 1936. 
Bicycle clubs were revived, and a small 
boom was under way when the war 
came. 

The influence of the war was not en- 
tirely adverse. The War Production 
Board influenced manufacturers to pro- 
duce lightweight Victory Model bi- 
cycles for defense-plant workers to ride 
to and from their jobs during the gas- 
oline shortage. 

These lightweights were not compa- 
rable to the best foreign models be- 
cause of material shortages, and their 
workmanship was not of the best, but 
they did introduce many adult Amer- 
icans to riding a bike that was some- 
thing more than a toy. 

The bicycle revival has picked up 
from where the war stopped it. Though 
manufacturers have, in many cases, 
turned back to production of the tried- 
and-true boys’ heavyweight, public in- 
terest in adult bikes still continues to 
grow. 

More adults are riding for pleasure 
than at any time since the great days 
of fifty years ago, when, despite the 
“scorchers” and the bad roads, almost 
everybody knew the joysof owning and 
riding a bicycle. THE END 
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for sure-footed, steady 
pictures—use a 











RAIG Thathammer 
g/L TRIPOD 


Ruccepty built for a lifetime of 
service—easily adjusted two-section legs give 
rigid support. Exclusive two-way Sure Foot 
points provide a steady grip on any type of 
surface. A deluxe pan tilt head calibrated 
into degrees of rotation gives smooth, fool- 
proof action. There’s no risky “juggling” or 
dropping of your camera—because the pat- 
ented Instant-On plug is fastened to your 
camera first—then instantly locked on to the 
Tripod head. This protects your equipment 
—eliminating old-fashioned, risky camera 
mounting. Beautifully finished in durable 
hardwood and chrome plated steel—it folds 
to 39” and has extended height of 59”. 

For steadier, better summer pictures 
wherever and whenever you want them—a 
Craic Thalhammer Tripop is a better buy! 
See it at your dealer’s—and buy one now! 


CRAIG MANUFACTURING CO. 
1058 South Olive Street + Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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keep legs 
hair-free 


Hair Remover 
Cream 


3 WAYS DIFFERENT 
FROM A RAZOR 


1. Keeps legs hair-free longer. 
2. Prevents stubby regrowth. 
3. No possible cuts or nicks. 


This summer the “Nude 
Look” is the new look, Keep 
your legs and arms immacu- 
lately hair-free with Imra. 
This amazing, snowy-white 
cosmetic cream, safely, pain- 
lessly, quickly removes hair 
below the skin line. Keeps 
legs and arms hair-free 
longer than a razor. Smooth 
on...rinse off. One applica- 
tion does the trick, In tubes: 
$1, also G54. (P.us tax) 

At cosmetic counters, 





Enclosed is 10¢ to cover handling of trial tube of Imra. 


Name. 
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After a day at Otavalo market, barefooted Indians trudge home to their hills. 





Across the Andes from Bogota to Quito 


by car, rail, rowboat, bus and a prayer 


Letter From South America 


—The Road to Ecuador 
LEFT BOGOTA by car on an after- 
ccs when the clouds were black 
around the peaks, threatening more 
rain, and the high plateau outside the 
city had a look of sodden gloom. Thir- 
teen miles from the city, where the 
road begins to dip down into the pass, 
are the Falls of Tequendama, a 450- 
foot drop which must be breath-taking 
in clear weather. Tequendama is a 
favorite spot for suicides, and a police- 
man with a dog is always on duty to 
prevent them, sitting forlornly beneath 
a palm-thatch shelter, a pair of hand- 
cuffs dangling from his belt. 

Beyond Tequendama, the real de- 
scent begins, zigzagging down around 
the fertile curves of the mountain, 
through succeeding zones of agricul- 
ture: maize on the higher slopes, coffee 
beneath, and sugar cane in the deep 
valleys. The tropic atmosphere steals 
agreeably upon your senses. You relax 
in every muscle and nerve, breathing in 
warm, rich vegetable odors. 

We drove along a side road to Ap- 
ulo, the little summer resort where we 
planned to spend the night. Apulo is 
usually visited by railway, and this 
road was no more than a neglected 
trail, boggy and rough, with a big rocky 
hump in the middle. After a mile or 
two of cautious bumping, the battery 
was abruptly knocked from under- 
neath the car, the lights went out and 
we stopped. There followed one of those 
experiences which everybody conspires 


to pretend is lots of fun: a long muddy 
tramp in the dark to the hotel, help to 
be fetched, bags to be carried, and a 
late, weary bed without supper. 

The Hotel Apulo is large and the ca- 
sino opposite has highly chic interior 
decoration, but this elegance seems vul- 
gar and heartless in contrast to the 
poverty of the village. The naturai sur- 
roundings are delightful: birds and 
flowers everywhere, the rapid river 
winding through the woods, the old 
stone bridge to the island where the 
women wash their clothes. We went to 
the movies. The screen was out of doors 
in a back yard; the upper story of a 
tumble-down house formed the audito- 
rium. Clark Gable barked Spanish at 
Jean Harlow in China Seas. 


Two DAYS LATER we boarded the 
autoferroga comfortably built Diesel- 
driven coach which runs on the railroad 
track and is much quicker than the or- 
dinary train. We were headed for Cali, 
via Ibagué and Armenia: three separate 
journeys, for the railroad does not cross 
the central cordillera, and the 11,000- 
foot pass between the two towns must 
be climbed by car. Then you corkscrew 
down into the greenness of the Cauca 
Valley, where the line begins again. 

A generation ago, Cali was still the 
same 400-year-old city which the con- 
quistadors founded, with sewage run- 
ning along gutters in the streets and 
candles burning in the houses at night. 
Now it is a lively, modern, rather un- 
interesting place, with a fine country 
club and electric advertisements. 







































Play Dan’l Boone to your 
heart’s content in New 
York State’s great forests. 
Swim and fish in crystal- }{!! 
clear mountain lakes. Or | 
loaf—at luxurious resorts, Ih 
cozy inns, cottages and 
camps. Take your camera! 


Step out in style in 
New York State’s 
glittering cities—to gay 
night clubs, restaurants 
and shows you’ve read 
about. By day, visit 
famous stores, museums, 
art galleries, libraries. 












From New York State’s 
2,000 lakes to the booming 
Atlantic, you travel on 
wide, safe highways—with 
State Parks and historic 
shrines on the way. Plan 
an unforgettable vacation 
in New York State 

this summer! 












DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
HAROLD KELLER, 


Commissioner 






STATE OF NEW YORK 
THOMAS E. DEWEY, 










VACATION PACKAGE sie 
Comprehensive wed 
page “Vacation Guide NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
to New York State, Room 45D, 112 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


tifully illus- 
plus on oe 


trated Please send me the New York State “Vacation Package” 







telling me how I can have the best vacation ever. 


Name 
(Please Print) 


Address 





today- wee 








J City Zone State... | 
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“SUNSET SPEEDBIRD” SERVICE 


BY B-0-A-C “SUNSET SPEEDBIRD” 


6:30 D. m.! Your spirits soar 
with the “Sunset Speedbird”’. . . 
for your conscience is clear as 
your desk. You’ve put a last 
full working day behind you. 
And now, enjoying a delicious 
complimentary dinner, you look 
forward to tomorrow and a first 
full day of fun. 


Only 2% hours flying. There is 
no faster Service . . . no other 
that offers you this convenient 
late departure hour... no other 
with this British atmosphere, 
this London-Club-style atten- 
tiveness. And no air journey 
could be smoother—for all 
Bermuda Constellation Speed- 
birds are “pressurized” for high, 
above-the-weather cruising. 


Bar service during flight 


INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS 


LEAVE NEW YORK 6:30 P.M. (E. D.T.) 


Every TUES., THURS., FRI. and SUN. 
Westbound flights from Bermuda on 
these same 4 days. 

Also two-way Baltimore-Bermuda 
Speedbird Service every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Saturday. 


at BOAC offices in New York, Bal- 
timore, Washington, D. C., Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Montreal and Toronto. 
Or see your local Travel Agent. 


$70.00 ONE WAY $126.00 ROUND TRIP 





plus 15% Fed. Tax 


POAC 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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When we reached our hotel, we were 
disconcerted to find the doors guarded 
by police and a big crowd waiting out- 
side. A banquet was being given in 
honor of Jorge Eliécer Gaitén. [Mr. 
Gailan was assassinated in Bogota on 
April 9, during the Pan-American 
Conference.-—Ed.] You hear a great 
deal about Gaitaén in Colombia. A 
small, compact, dark-faced man, he 
refers frequently to his Indian blood, 
condemns party politics, and cham- 
pions the small businessman against 
the big companies. By profession he 
is a criminal lawyer. When he speaks, 
you can imagine him defending a 
client: the controlled voice slowly and 
deliberately gathering volume, the 
slight economical gestures indicating a 
vast reserve of arguments and a polite 
contempt for the prosecution’s case. 
Again and again, during his speech, 
some enthusiastic supporter would shout 
his name. Gaitén winced at these inter- 
ruptions, and extended his hand to 
check them. His pained yet pleased 
manner seemed to say: “Thank you, 
thank you—but this is really unneces- 
sary. And embarrassing. My opponents 
will think you are on my pay roll... .” 


From Cau it is a three-and-a-half- 
hour journey by autoferro to Popayan, 
a journey I failed to appreciate because 
of violent stomach cramps. In the coach 
with us was the girl who had been elected 
Miss Cauca Province in the recent na- 
tional beauty contest; when we arrived 
I had to dodge, a figure of ill omen, 
bent double with pain, through the gay 
crowd which had come to welcome her. 

Seen from the hill above, Popayén’s 
blocks of houses fit together like a puz- 
zle: long gray-tiled rectangles, with bal- 
conies, carved doorways and deep An- 
dean eaves. The wide clean streets are 
quiet. You hear the trotting of a pony 
more often than the sound of an automo- 
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Defiant Guambinos took to skirts because authorities decreed pants. 


bile horn. To the north, east and south, 
the broken green plain is bounded by 
great blue mountains. The climate, at 
5700 feet, is like a perpetual spring. 
At the university we met Dr. Gre- 
gorio Hernandez de Alba, head of the 
ethnological institute, and his colleague, 
Dr. John Rowe, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. That week end, the two of 
them and their students were going up 
to a near-by mountain village called 
Silvia to observe an Indian celebration. 
We arranged to join them for the day. 
At this time, a local Indian tribe, the 
Guambia, comes down to the village 
from their reservation on the upper 
plateau. Silvia does not exactly wel- 
come them, for there is a lot of racial 
prejudice, but it likes their money. The 
Guambinos, who are very industrious 
farmers, have plenty to spend. Much of 
it goes to the priest, for Masses and 
prayers for the dead. The shopkeepers 
of Silvia collect the rest in exchange 
for blankets, silver crucifixes, bead 
necklaces, household pots and pans. 
Every Indian woman brings her offer- 
ing of bread, potatoes and onions in a 
little fiber bag. These they lay out on 
the floor of the church, with lighted 
candles planted on the top—one for 
each relative who has died within the 
past ten years. The Guambinos, Rowe 
told us, mourn sincerely for their dead, 
without outward show. But this cere- 
mony is another matter. The women 
sit in large social circles around their 
offerings, cheerfully chatting. They 
have the air of people who are waiting 
for a meal to cook. This vigil continues 
for several hours, until the service be- 
gins. Next day, the onions and potatoes 
will be sold at the market, with the pro- 
ceeds going to the Church. Then the 
Guambinos return to their reservation 
and hold their annual fiesta. For a wee, 
they will feast, drink fermented sugar- 
cane juice, chew coca, dance and sing. 
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From Maine to California—from Can- 
ada to the Guif—the new ZIMMER 
TRAILER commands nationwide atten- 
tion. Matchless performance on the 
road—spacious living accommodations, 
sleeping 4 to 6 persons—extra rein- 
forced aluminum top and all-cluminum 
body with baked enamel finish ore 
features that assure high resale value. 
The new ZIMMER is built to last—yet 
moderately priced. 


THE mMER 


TRAILER 





- —_— =D > 
oe Bis 2 
i) Write for free literature 


ZIMMER BOAT & TRAILER CO. 


25645 GRAND RIVER Dept. — DETROIT 19, MICH. 


Guise ON A BUDGET 


Here’s a sturdy, seaworthy boat that gives a 
man pleasure in life without bothering his budget 
a bit! Low first cost, economical to operate. Big 
cockpit—roomy cabin—comfortable berths for two 
—stove—sink with running water—ice box—ma- 
rine toilet-—clothes closet. Speeds 20 to 26 MPH. 











SPECIAL 21 Footer. Price $2595. , 


The same hull available in open utility model, 
$2095.* Also Deluxe 23 foot Cabin Cruisers, 
speeds to 30 MPH., $3595.* 


Write for Brochure H7 *Subject to Change. 


Built by M. M. Davis & Son, Inc., Solomons, Md. 
Established 1875 








a 2IPPO Lighter — brush finish $3.25 
Initials or signature on reverse side *1 extra 
Al your dealer 


ZIPPO MFG. CO. DEPT. 5, Bradferd, Pa. 
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OTTAWA 


YARD- 


MASTER™ 


Most useful machine : 
of its kind. Powerful } q 

2-HP motor. Mows grass or weeds, tills soil and 
cultivates (see picture), — snow, Ym water, runs 
grinder, etc. Two Speeds an d Free Wheeling. Nothing 
else like it. VARD-MASTER’ is much needed year’round 
machine. Mows close to trees and under fences. Follows 
ground contour. One man mows 3 to 6 acres aday. Boy or 
woman can operate easily. Designed for private homes, es- 
tates, etc. Sold direct to user. Free details with low prices. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., C3-804 Lawn Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 








The Guambinos are extremely inde- 
pendent. While most peasants vote 
Conservative, they vote Liberal. Ten 
years ago the men started wearing blue 
kiltsorskirts—largely because the Silvia 
authorities had said they must come 
to town in pants. They have lively, in- 
telligent dark eyes and smile readily. 


I FELT REALLY SAD when the time 
came to leave Popayén—especially as 
this was at five o’clock on a cold morn- 
ing, when our bus started for Pasto. The 
distance is 175 miles—ridiculously lit- 
tle, you think, for a thirteen-hour 
drive—until you see how the road wrig- 
gles its way over a mountain terrain as 
intricate as crumpled bedclothes. First 
down into the hot lowland country 
around El Bordo, then the long grind- 
ing climb to La Union, perched high on 
its sharp ridge, then down again, skirt- 
ing the precipices of a splendid valley, 
where the tilled hillside fields look 
nearly vertical and several crosses mark 
the end of reckless or unlucky drivers, 
then up, then down, then up again. 
Suddenly, after dark, we came over the 
top of the last hill and the lights of Pasto 
shone in the shallow hollow below. 

While walking through the town next 
morning, we were accosted by a little 
man in a black suit. ‘‘Psst!’’ he called 
* Psst ! Psst!” — a Latin Amer- 
ican mode of address which never fails 
to irritate me. Supposing him to be a 
guide or a seller of something unwanted, 
we both shook our heads and ignored 
him. But now two other men appeared. 
They plucked excitedly at our sleeves. 
I recognized the word seguridad, but it 
never occurred to me that these nag- 
ging pests could really be plain-clothes 
detectives. To avoid them, we went 
into a church. 

When we came out we were arrested, 
not forcibly but quite firmly, by a uni- 
formed policeman with a bleak Inca 
face. He asked for our passports. They 
were at the hotel, we told him. Then 
we must come to headquarters. But 
couldn’t we pick up our passports? No. 
Why? Orders from his superiors. 

My heart sank. In an hour and a 
half we were due to leave on the mail 
car for the frontier. One’s dreadful 
helplessness in the hands of provincial 
police made me prepare for the worst— 
a large fine, or maybe a week in jail. 

The people at headquarters were 
quite friendly, however. My despera- 
tion and my awful Spanish rather 
amused them. We were escorted back 
to the hotel, re-escorted to the police 
station. Our passports were passed from 
hand to hand, examined like priceless 
etchings, stamped and counterstamped. 
Entries were made in ledgers. Names 
and numbers were copied with snail- 
like care. At the end of an hour, we 
were free. And not a centavo to pay! 
Again I marveled at the zeal of official- 
dom, which will put itself and its vic- 


after us; 


tims to such pains for pure, disinter- 
ested love of the regulations. 

The mail car arrived nearly two 
hours late, with one other passenger, a 
young lady who sat beside the driver. 
Maybe she was his wife. We watched 
their love-making benevolently at first, 
happy to be safely on our way in glori- 
ous weather and amid magnificent 
scenery. But when, at Tuquerres, the 
lovers retired into a hotel for coffee and 
didn’t emerge for an hour, I began to 
worry. What time did the Ecuadoran 
frontier close? We wanted to reach 
Tulc4n that night. This, apparently, 
was news to the driver. He had sup- 
posed we were going only to Ipiales, on 
the Colombian side. He agreed to hurry. 

Nevertheless, it was close on five 
o'clock before we arrived there, only to 
meet another obstacle: our baggage 
had to be passed through an office in 
the town before we could leave for the 
frontier. Meanwhile, our driver dis- 
appeared. We hired another car and 
made a dash for it. 

Ecuador and Colombia are sepa- 
rated, at this point, by the Rio Carchi. 
The frontier post stands on a natural 
bridge, where the river gorge is pinched 
into a bottleneck. Behind it, Ecuador 
towers into the sky, a tumultuous and 
forbidding wilderness of mountains. 
Travelers have used this road for hun- 
dreds of years. 

But all our haste had been in vain. 
The real customs and passport exami- 
nation, we were told, took place in Tul- 
c4n and the offices wouldn’t be open 
until tomorrow morning. Worse, the 
only bus from Tulc4n to the south left 
at 4 a.m., which would mean at least 
one day’s delay. Worse still, this was a 
Friday evening, and no bus ran on Sun- 
day. No one knew of a private car which 
could be hired. At any rate, they agreed, 
this would be fabulously expensive. 
We seemed condemned to stay in Tul- 
cAn over the week end. 


THat nicut the prospect looked 
gloomy. The town, which stands at 
over 9000 feet, was dreary, dirty and 
very cold. A few streets around its big 
square were dimly lighted; the rest 
were in total darkness. The only cheer- 
ful spot was a liquor store; but we were 
unwilling to change our dollars, and 
hadn’t enough Colombian pesos to 
spare for whisky. Our hotel bedroom 
was a sort of stable, off the dining room, 
with great barn doors and no windows. 
The food was greasy and tepid. The 
toilet-bathroom was too filthy to use. 
We neither shaved nor washed, brushed 
our teeth in bottled water, and went 
sadly to bed at 8:30. 

Next morning, as so often happens in 
such places, everything changed for the 
better. I discovered another bathroom 
upstairs which was fairly clean. The 
waiter smiled at us quite kindly (last 
night he had scowled). A boy came to 
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| Made by the makers of A 
the famous Outdoor | } 
Oven Fireplaces ' 












Sportsmen, Campers, Picnigkers! Here is 
Cook-ette, America’s new, ) satile, portable 
outdoor cooking unit—ma with rugged, 
lifetime-lasting, all stainless 1 construction! 
Shell, firebox and grill are aranteed for 10 
years against rust, corrosion a 4 burn-out. Fire- 
guard design with solid bottom beneath fire- 
box prevents live coals from starting fires in 
dry leaves or grass. A 
real fuel-mizer, its even- 
glow fire is slow, steady 
burning, and gives sus- 
tained heat. Cook-ette is 
tops in ease of operation, 
convenience and _  econ- 
omy: Parabolic heat-dif- 
fusing fire box permits 
large or small fire, very 
hot or moderately hot. 
Carries like a suitcase, with convenient handles 
at either end. Weighs only 16 pounds. Re- 
movable legs and shelf supports nest inside to 
form compact unit 24” long, 10” wide and 
7” high. Stores easily in auto trunk. Assembles 
in a jiffy—just snap open cover, insert 4 legs, 
and 2 shelf supports. Cover swings back to 
make spacious work or warming shelf. 24” 
high when assembled, permits comfortable 
“stand-up” cooking. Looks like a million dol- 
lars, made of easy-to-keep clean stainless 
steel! Grand indoors, too! Set entire unit or 
removable firebox and grill on your fireplace 
andirons for perfect, delicious broiling. Order 
yours today—enjoy it the year ‘round! 








OUTDOOR FIREPLACE 


that anyone can build 


Outdoor Oven’s heavy gauge steel unit forms 
the heart of your fireplace—you just build 
masonry around it! It bakes, broils, fries, 
poomen site and _ barbecues, just as it comes, 
from the factory. Has 
built. in oven, built-in . baffles, chimney flue 
behind oven. Bakes to perfection. Burns wood, 
coal, charcoal or briquettes. 1712” wide, 24” 
high, 374%” deep. 


if your dealer can’t supply you fill out 
the coupon below for immediate delivery. 





| Outdoor Oven Siagtan, Co. Dept. H-2 4 
11477 Park Sc, 1500 So. Western Ave., 4 
\ Hartford 6, Conn. Chicago 8, Ill. ' 


| D Enclosed find check or money order for one! 
ene (wt. 16 Ibs.) $24.75 F.O.B. Hart- : 


lord. 
1 6 Enclosed find check or money order for cas 
1 Outdoor Oven Fireplace (wt. 120 Ibs.) $34.50! 
F.O.B. Hartford. $36.50 F.O.B. Chicago .. . 
1 If within 10 days after receiving 1 am not satis- 
ified, I may return Cook-ette or Fireplace and 
i money will be refunded. 


| NAME 
; STREET. 
1 CITY. ol |, 
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PLACES TO STAY 


PAGET 
BE RAC UI DA 


Superb location on a terraced 
slope overlooking spacious pri- 
vate beach and ocean. Club at- 
mosphere, with all sports and 
social activities. Accommodations 
are on the American Plan, Many 
rooms have their own balcony. 
BE. R. Hetland, Manager 
Wi. Y. Office: Robert F. Warner Associates 
11 West 42nd St., BRyant 9-6347 
Boston Office: Robert F. Warner Associates 
73 Tremont St., Lafayette 3-4497 


Chicago Office: Robert F. Warner Associates 
77 West Washington St., Randolph 0625 


Washington Office: Robert F. Warner Associates 
Investment Building, Republic 2642 














Gateway to Cape Cod 
CLIFF HOTEL corners 


On the Ocean Front 
North Scituate Beach, Mass. 


A luxurious resort hotel with private sandy 
beach at your door. Orchestra dancing nightly. 
Terrace dining, coffee shop and cocktail lounge. 
All Sports. Within 25 miles radius of all his- 
toric points. 125 rooms. European plan only. 


DAILY ROOM RATES PER PERSON, DOUBLE OCCUPANCY 
$5 & $6, with private bath; $3 & $4 without pri- 
vate bath. 

% Average WEEKLY cost with room and meals, 
$40 to $70. (Less if meals taken in Coffee Shop) 
For reservation and literature, E. Kent, Secretary. 

















Highlights of Hospitality 
High in the cool, refreshing 
Alleghenies, you'll find your per- 
fect summer vacation. Here, in an 
easy, friendly atmosphere, you'll 
enjoy unsurpassed swimming, 
golf and riding. There's fun for 
the entire family — tennis, boat- 
ing, picnics, summer theater and 
@ host of other activities. Excel- 
lent food. Make reservations now. 


.. Lakeside 


EAGLES MERE 
PENNA, 


>} 
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An Andean village is going at top speed if it keeps up with the oxen. 


tell us that a car was available after all; 
it would take us to Otavalo for a mod- 
erate fee. The square was almost beau- 
tiful by daylight. The customs officials 
made no difficulties. A courtly old gen- 
tleman with the beard of a great Vic- 
torian poet approved our passports. 

South of Tulc4n, you cross a stretch 
of high, desolate moorland which seems 
the natural frontier between the two 
countries. No one lives there. Nothing 
grows but a multitude of small cactus- 
like plants standing limp-leaved in the 
blowing rain. The road was very bad, 
and we bumped along at funeral speed. 
“Muy triste,” said the driver. 

We descended at last with relief into 
a more fertile valley, where the sun 
shone and the earth steamed in its 
warmth. But this stupendous landscape 
seems to have overpowered and de- 
graded its inhabitants. Nature is too 
vast for man. The giant volcanic peaks 
look down upon the clouds while 
wretched villages huddle at their feet. 
Nevertheless, an obstinate civic pride 
persists. Even the poorest, dirtiest lit- 
tle town has its plaza—often with a 
statue of an Ecuadoran patriot stand- 
ing amidst flowers and hedges. 

Some miles farther on, we entered a 
strange yellow region of gaunt, eroded 
mountains. There were places where 
the road had been almost cut away 


* from the hillside by sudden floods, or 


blocked by falls of earth. Down by the 
broad stony bed of the Chota River 
there is a village of grass huts which 
looks purely African and is peopled al- 
most entirely by Negroes. Here, as at 
two other points along the route, a 
chain bars the way and you must stop 
to show your papers to a customs offi- 
cer. Our driver, on these occasions, was 
very helpful and diplomatic. He didn’t 
want the car searched, because he was 
smuggling some shirts, hidden under a 
blanket on the seat. 


Not until you reach Ibarra does the 
countryside seem really inhabited. The 
town lies in a pleasant valley of trees. 
The road beyond it, to Otavalo, is cob- 
bled and runs between adobe walls. 
Now we began to meet Indians return- 
ing from the Saturday-morning market. 
The men wore long braided pigtails and 
red ponchos and big hats. Some carried 
great earthenware pots, nearly as big 
as themselves, on their backs. A few 
were incredibly drunk and wandered 
along with blissful, visionary expres- 
sions on their faces, guided like cattle 
by their good-humored women. Many 
grimaced gaily and waved their hands. 


A FEW MILEs outside Otavalo is a 
lovely lake called San Pablo, with 
mountains all around and the snow 
peak of Imbabura rising behind them. 
You see white herons along the shore 
and hear Indian pipes playing in the 
farms on the hillside. The Indians bathe 
in the lake, which used to be sacred to 
them, and paddle across it, kneeling on 
canoes made of bundles of reeds. At the 
water’s edge there is a small hotel be- 
longing to an American. We stayed 
there through Sunday, with a U. S. Air 
Force major and his wife. On Sunday 
morning, the major shot two ducks, 
and left them for five minutes in the 
garden while he went into the house; 
when he returned, they had vanished. 
The Indians steal everything they can 
lay their hands on, useful or useless— 
and not merely from the gringos. In 
each of their walled fields is a straw 
hut on a platform, five or six feet high. 
This is a watchtower, where the owner 
sleeps when his crops are ripening. 

From Otavalo you can reach Quito 
by rail-bus (similar to the auloferro) or 
by train. An alternative and rather 
romantic-sounding plan was proposed. 
We were to get up at 4 a.m. and be rowed 
across the lake. Once on the opposite 
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PLACES TO STAY 














Beautifully situated overlooking 
beach, ocean and river. Well-ap- 
pointed guest rooms for 200... 
dining room features New Eng- 
land dishes . . . cocktail bar... 
spacious porches and lounges... 
game rooms. Safe surf bathing, 
beautiful beach. Two 18-hole golf 
courses, riding, sailing, fishing, ten- 
nis. Movies, shops, Summer Thea- 
tre and Churches nearby. Ameri- 
can Plan. Advance reservations 
necessary. 


* The Colony 


BOX 566G, KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 
FORMERLY BREAKWATER COURT 


Boughton Ownership Management * In Winter— 
The Colony, Delray Beach, Florida 


N. Y. Reservation Off., 630 5th Ave., Circle 6-6820 
















; 
oth carter estate 


by the sea...the 
ultimate in luxury 
on the Coast... 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


SANTA BARBARA 


Satie. 
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p Welcome thot lasts tl 


you leave does its part to 
make Baltimore's largest hotel 
the best address in the State. 








The LORD BALTIMORE Hotel 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
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Paradise 


Your dream of a resort come true 
— luxurious Ramona Park Hotel, 
located on scenic Lake Michigan 
in the heart of the beautiful North 
Woods. Every modern facility of- 
fered a discriminating clientele . . . 
every sport and social activity that 
makes an ideal vacation for the 
entire family. 
@ 100 lake front rooms with pri- 
vate bath 
@ Beautiful North Woods’ "Picture 
Ber” 
@ Home of the famous "Ramona 
Well”"—the purest water known 
@ Fishing, swimming, boating, golf, 
tennis, and all summer sports 
@ Hay Fever unknown in this area 
AMERICAN PLAN ONLY 
Write for Illustrated Folder 
and Tariff Schedule 


Ramona Park Hotel 


RAY H. BROWN— Owner. 
HARBOR SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 


; ; " — Sin Spb 

aA The Jdeal ~X\ " 

i7 HAPPY HOLIDAY “y= 
\ IN SUBURBAN CHICAGO. : 
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PA R K ittinots 


Luxurious new rooms now available 
at this top-flight year-round resort 
hotel. A happy combination of recre- 
ational activities and restful informal- 
ity. On the shore of Lake Michigan, 
500 feet of sandy beach, 14 acres of 
b iful ravine diand. Excellent 
cuisine. Rooms from $15.00 double, 
from $10.00 single. European Plan. 





CHICAGO 32 MIN. 


HOTEL BY FAST TRAIN 


ON-THE-LAKE 











“FOR SURE HAY FEVER RELIEF” 


Naniboujou Superior Lodge 
North Shore Lake Superior, Grand Marais, Minn. 
Trout Fishing — Hiking — Swimming — Golf 
The North Shore's Finest Resort 
“Exceptional Clientele’’—June 15—Oct. 1st—$8 up Am. Plan 


Write Direct 
An ARTHUR L ROBERTS HOTEL 








shore, we should be certain to meet some 
Indians going to work. These would 
help us carry our Suitcases and guide us 
to the village of Eugenio Espejo, where 
we would catch the rail-bus at 6:10. 

Next morning, the plan seemed 
less romantic. It had rained most of the 
night and was still drizzling. The boat 
was a quarter full of water, and had to 
be bailed out; it leaked a little, anyway. 
A couple ofdozen yards from theshore, in 
the starless darkness, all sense perspec- 
tive failed : the lake appeared to shrink to 
a small pond, and the mountains looked 
like mudbanks, ten or fifteen feet high. 
Only the mudbanks did not move. The 
boy rowed and rowed, as if in a vacuum. 
The rain fell. From time to time, we 
bailed out a few canfuls of water. 

Finally it began to grow light, the 
landscape imperceptibly readjusted it- 
self, and we drew in to the shore. An 
Indian was wading among the reeds, 
filling an immense ‘jar with water. I, 
who was nearly twice his size, could 
scarcely have lifted it, but he signed 
to us to put a suitcase on the top. An- 
other Indian appeared and was ready 
to help. He sat down like a camel in the 
mud while we loaded three bags on his 
back; then he rose, without so much as 
a grunt, and the two of them started 
forward at a quick trot. We followed, 
carrying practically nothing, but gasp- 
ing for breath in the thin mountain air. 

After we had walked about two and 
a half miles, I looked at my watch. It 
was 6:15 already. “Eugenio Espejo— 
is it much farther?” I asked one of the 
Indians. He grinned and pointed in the 
opposite direction. There had been 
some misunderstanding. They were 
taking us down into Otavalo. 


WE sHOULD iss the rail-bus, that 
was certain; and perhaps the train as 
well. However, there was nothing to do 
but hurry on. The path turned downhill 
and crossed the railroad track. Would 
it perhaps be better to walk along the 
track itself? The Indians said no. We 
turned to follow the path. And at 
this very moment, the rail-bus ap- 
peared. We waved our arms frantically, 
hardly daring to hope that it would 
stop. It did. We scrambled on board. 

That is the irony of travel. You spend 
your boyhood dreaming of a magic, 
impossibly distant day when you will 
cross the Equator, when your eyes will 
behold Quito. And then, in the slow, 
prosaic process of life, that day undra- 
matically dawns—and finds you sleepy, 
hungry and dull. The Equator is just 
another valley; Quito is just another 
railroad station. And the only com- 
forting reality, amidst all this pictur- 
esque noisy strangeness, is to find a 
clean pension run by a refugee woman 
from Prague, and to sit down in a 
cosy Central European parlor to a 
lunch of well-cooked Wiener Schnitzel. 

—CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 
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WARDMAN PARK 


a vacation tn lhe Aation’s Cofitlal 























Spend a week or a weekend in the 
distinguished atmosphere of one 
You'll find 


every facility for your fullest enjoyment. Indoor 


of America’s great hotels. 














and outdoor entertainment, 500 car garage, a 











choice of accommodations . .. all at modest 








rates. Sixteen acres of private park, yet all 





around you the excitement and interest 


of the Capital of the World. 


Wardman Park Hotel 


CONNECTICUT AVENUE AT WOODLEY ROAD 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

































FRANK E. WEAKLY 
President 
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illustrated folder. 
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The Homestead way of doing things 
comes from generations of practice 
in serving the first families of America 
at this 17,000-acre Resort and Spa, 
; high in the cool Virginia Alleghanies. ; 
Come for the sports, the social life, 
| se: the relaxation —all distinctively fea 


the Homestead mann 
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Want to “get in the swim” of a 
real vacation? Lakes and rivers 
... cool and clear . . . for boat- 
ing and bathing to your heart’s 
content .. . that’s Kentucky! 





Like action on the fishin’ front? 
Kentucky’s the place for you! Dry 
fly, bait casting or plain old 
“cane pole fishin’” . . . you can 
do it all here . . . in out-of-the- 
way streams where “the big ones” 
have yet to be tamed. 





Scenic beauty? Come on, you 
camera fans! Blue grass and 
mountains... hillsides and horse 
farms... mansions and mint beds 
. +. you’re in Kentucky, sho’ as 
you're born! 


IS BLESSED WITH 
raat 


SO MANY NATURAL WONDERS 
Write for descriptive literature. 


KENTUCKY DEPT. OF CONSERVATION 
Division of Publicity, Frankfort, Ky. 
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UNDER THE SUN 


Ambulant Document 


ULY FOURTH is the 172nd birth- 

day of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, this country’s No. 1 
piece of paper and the travelingest 
parchment you ever heard of. 


We are talking now about the Decla- 
ration—not the Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion of 1775, not Jefferson’s rough 
draft or the Contemporary Copy 
(which are both on the Freedom Train), 
or any of the millions of reproductions. 
The one-and-only was drawn up by 
Thomas Jefferson (you don’t get us 
into that Thomas Paine authorship 
argument), first voted on on July 2, 
officially adopted on July 4, copied out 
by a penman named Timothy Mat- 
lack on parchment on July 19, and 
signed on August 2, 1776. One signer, 
Thomas McKean, was in the army and 
didn’t get around to it for months. 

The D. of I. went first to Independ- 
ence Hall in Philadelphia. The Conti- 
nental Congress, retreating before the 
British, then took it to Baltimore in 
the fall of ’76, and then in quick suc- 
cession to Lancaster and to York, Pa. 
It went back to Philadelphia, where 
there was a fine second-anniversary 
party in 1778. Ten months later it 
went to Princeton, N. J., then to An- 
napolis, then to Trenton, N. J. In 1785 
it accompanied the Congress to New 
York, where it rested for four years in 
Federal Hall on Wall Street—a fact 
which may horrify Henry Wallace. 

In 1790 the. paper went back to 
Philadelphia, where it lived at two new 
addresses for the next ten years. 
Finally, in 1800, it got to Washington, 
where it kicked around until the War 
of 1812, when the British breathed on 
its fading ink again. It wasn’t Dolly 
Madison but one Gen. Stephen Pleas- 
onton who saved it, carrying it to a 


grist mill in Virginia in a bag of coarse 
linen, then to Leesburg. 

Back in Washington, the Declara- 
tion went more or less unnoticed in 
different buildings. In 1841 it went to 
the fireproof Patent Office, where it 
was on display for 35 years. Some peo- 
ple think that its exposure to sunlight 
there may have caused the worst of 
the parchment’s fading. Nobody knows 
just where it got its many rollings and 
foldings and its three bad creases. The 
Declaration visited the Philadelphia 
Exposition in 1876 and came back to 
the State Department—luckily, since 
its former home, the “fireproof” Pat- 
ent Office, burned down about then. It 
stayed in the State Department until 
1921, when it was moved to its present 
home in the Library of Congress and 
displayed there at a ceremony in 1924. 

Finally, on December 26, 1941, the 
Declaration was hustled down to Fort 
Knox, where it nestled among the gold 





bricks. In 1942 some Harvard experts 
demounted and repaired it, cleaning 
off the old glue and paste and fas- 
tening tears together. Then, on 
April 13, 1943, it went back to Wash- 
ington (in a train compartment with 
‘two secret-service men) for the opening 
of the Jefferson Memorial, where it 
was placed at the feet of Jefferson’s 
statue for a week before its return to 
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hiding in Fort Knox. In September, 
1944, the danger of any bombing of 
Washington apparently over, it went 
back to the Library of Congress. It rests 
under polarized glass which protects 
it (or what is left of it) from the sun’s 
rays. Barring an atom bomb or an un- 
usually avid souvenir collector, it ought 
to last forever. 


Ka-Choo! 


AY FEVER IS UPON US, raging un- 
H controlled," causing bleary-eyed, 
sneezing helplessness and general mis- 
ery. Sneezing, and its attendant mys- 
teries, blessings and incantations are 
highly significant all over the world. 

A sneeze, from Shanghai to Stalin- 
grad, will elicit an immediate ‘God 
Bless You”’ in almost every language. 
In Shanghai it will bring forth a phrase 
that sounds like “Tien chee bow you,” 
which asks the gods of Confucius to 
protect you; in Stalingrad you'll hear 
“Na zdarovye!”’ which doesn’t mean 
**May the shades of Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin comfort you,” but a simple, bour- 
geois ‘To your health.” The nasal dic- 
tionary prescribes these other expres- 
sions for various locales: France: “A 
votre souhait”; Spain: “Dios te am- 
pare”; Italy: “Dio ti benedici”; Ire- 
land: “‘Slanthra”’ ; Sweden: “Prossit” ; 
and Norway: “Skol,” and “Prosit.” 
The last three, for some reason, are the 
same words used on hoisting a glass of 
aquavit. Most difficult phrase is one 
you might hear from an Irish tinker 
who speaks the jargon called Shelta; 
he’d say, “us a dhabjon dhuilsha!” 

These almost universal appeals to 
Providence after a “ka-choo!” have 
their origin in the recognition of ‘real 
peril. During the 6th Century A.D. « 
wave of bubonic plague hit Europe; on- 
set of the plague was often marked b; 
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-RANGELEY- 
SHERATON 


RANGELEY LAKES, MAINE 





DISTINGUISHED AMERICA 


Maine’s natural, unspoiled paradise 
of lakes and mountains . . . Superb 
food, every facility for comfort and 
enjoyment. Congenial patronage, 
excellent golf, fishing, water sports, 
horseback riding, hikes along old 
Indian trails, tennis, dancing. 
For information or reservations, inquire at 
any Sheraton or direct. 

W. Scott Peirsol, Gen. Mgr. 
In 22 cities from Maine to Florida, other 
fine Sheraton hotels assure you hospitality 
at the highest level. 


SHERATON HOTELS 


BOSTON AUGUSTA, Ga SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE _PITTSB WORCESTER, Mass. 
NEW YORK ROCHESTER PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
NEWARK panned NEW BRITAIN 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ANNAPOUS 
BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS DAYTONA Beach 
WASHINGTON BROOKLINE RANGELEY LAKES 


SHERATON HOTELS 











>RUCEWOLD LODGE 
5 and Log Cabins 


A log cabin hotel with individual log cabins 
set in spruce woods, cooled by sea breezes. 
Sports Activities on our estate. Salt water 


swimming pool, Beach. Social events. 
Season—June 14 to Sept. 11. 


Ray L. Lisherness, Mgr. 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR 2 <> MAINE 














LAKE GEORGE 


Earl Woodward’s Village 
meg Landing, New y Yom Eastich Sipens 


es, 53 roo: 4 
$700,000 invest 1083 a3 ft. shorefront. $56 ‘ 
$84 wk. includes rd, motor boat trips, sail- 
canoes, tennis, etc., trans. church, train— 
bklet. 9 housekeepin camps. Also for sale—50 
dude ranches, hotels, motor courts,—bklet. 
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Send for souvenir booklet H8 *'The Loke Placid Story’’ 
N. Y. Office: Circle 7-4626 
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ond up daily includes de luxe room, 
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sneezes. Thucydides mentions a plague 
at Athens with attendant sneezing, and 
the Black Pest in Iceland brought 
sneezes with it too. Hence the univer- 
sal “God bless you!” uttered by a 
sneezer’s neighbor is literally “God 
help me!” 

Sneezes also were observed in au- 
guries, and were good or bad depending 
on the weather, the time, and the po- 
sition and nationality of the sneezer. A 
sneeze in a crowd would throw the sybils 
and soothsayers into confusion. A 
wrong sneeze called off a Greek naval 
campaign in 373 B.C., while a right 
sneeze resulted in victory at Salamis. In 
Persia today a sneeze at the beginning 
of a journey is bad luck. A sneeze by 
either principal in a German wedding 
means the couple might as well get on 
the next plane for Reno, but a child 
who sneezes at baptism will be clever all 
his life. Cicero sneezed at people who 
believed in the omens of sneezes, but 
St. Augustine, if he sneezed while put- 
ting on his shoes in the morning, would 
just climb back into bed for the rest 
of the day. 

Perhaps the luckiest hay-fever suf- 
ferers today are those in Greece. There 
a loud sneeze gets a ‘God bless you!” 
followed by the pious hope: ‘‘ May your 
mother-in-law die like a dog.” 





1904 Caravan 


"Ges AUGUSTUs PosT, a Blizzard Man 
of ’88, former actor, former opera 
singer, pioneer balloonist, pioneer avia- 
tor, aviation writer, and early automo- 
bile promoter, has told us of the great 
automobile trek from New York to the 
St. Louis Exposition in the summer of 
1904. According to Colonel Post, a 
handsome gentleman with a Vandyke 
beard, it was a wonderful trip, and 
the colonel ought to know. He bought 
the first car sold in New York (in 1908), 
helped found the A. A. A., organized 
the first auto tour (from the Waldorf- 
Astoria to Grant’s Tomb) and helped 
with the first motor Blue Books, which 
gave directions like: “Upgrade over 
several bad rocks; caution for many 
bad water bars the next four miles; 
curve left and immediately right around 
cheese factory’; do not take this road.” 

He set out in a White Steamer on 
the morning of July 25, 1904, at the 





head of a caravan that eventually num- 
bered 79 cars—75 American, four for- 
eign. The purpose of the trip was to 
prove once and for all the reliability of 
cars over hundreds of miles of quag- 
mires and holes that were called roads 
in those days. Supposedly strictly ama- 
teur, the tour in fact became a bitter 
contest between various car manufac- 
turers and between American and for- 
eign cars. It was not intended as a race. 

First casualty of the trip came in 
Yonkers, where Mr. F. A. LaRoche, 
who had intended to keep the motor 
of his car running all the way, even 
when it was parked, “knocked the 
fender off a trolley.” He kept going, as 
did the others (in the words of a trade 
journal of the time): “mufflers wide 
open, dust shields dragging, glass wind 
guards up, all the occupants . . . cov- 
ered with veils, goggles, respirators, 
dust coats and dust.” 

Long before Poughkeepsie there was 
more trouble. The Buckmobile had to 
have its chain removed and repaired, 
the Pope-Toledo got a new shoe, the 
Peerless a new fan. The Yale car, only 
auto with solid tires, was discommoded 
by hitting a dog. Later it suffered a 
broken steering knuckle and finally a 
careless mechanic left a tool in the gear- 
box which fell into the gears and put the 


C5 H00s 


Yale out for good and all. At Pough- 
keepsie a Miss Laura Lillibridge 
dropped out and went home by train. 

At Albany the caravan was joined 
by a contingent from Boston, led by 
Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Glidden in the big 
green Napier he had driven around the 
world. On this trip he already had hit a 
horse. 

Roads between Boston and Albany 
were horrible; quagmires between Al- 


bany and Buffalo were so bad that . 


in Utica the group signed a letter to 
New York’s Governor Odell, stating, 
“It is undoubtedly true that through- 
out the entire civilized world there do 
not exist roads in such wretched condi- 
tion. ...” The troupe cheered up at the 
hotel in Syracuse, though, where they 
were served “air-cooled green turtle 
soup, double-cylinder clams, jump- 
spark sauterne, gasoline cocktail,” and 
then entertained at the opera. Farmers 
along the way put out lanterns for strag- 
glers, loaned clotheslines for tempo- 
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.+ for gracious living, perfect in all 
its varying services...only a few 
minutes from fashionable shops, 
theatres, and the business district! 


Top off the Mark 


.- for cocktails... world famous! A 
fifty-mile panorama of sparkling cit- 
ies, the two mighty bridges, and the 
Golden Gateway to the Blue Pacific. 

‘tariff from $7.00 

garage in building 

. 
Offices in New York, Washington, 
Chicago and Los Angeles 


HOTEL 


Mark Hophins 


atop Nob Hill in 


SAN FRANCISCO 








IN THE COOL CONNECTICUT HILLS 


Candlewood Lake 


Modern Lodge, Clubhouse, 


vo and Housekeeping Cabins, 
- Am. or Eur. Rates. Swim- 
‘ Las ming. boating, fishing. 
73 NE riding, movies. Ideal 
es = vacations, week- eods, 
° honeymoons. 2 hrs. from 
-_N. Y4. welts for folder, 


WILDMAN’S LANDING 


Lodge and Cabins 
CANDLEWOOD LAKE, DANBURY, CONN. 





Ultra modern hotel . 

Also de luxe chalets . 

Superb comfort . radio 

in every room or chalet . . 

Italian, French and Amer- 

ican cuisine... sailing... 

aquaplaning, etc... . all 4. xs ie the 
amusements free except heart of the Laurenti- 
riding. Bus stop at the 3M overlooking beau- 


: tiful Lac Archam- 
door of our main lodge. bau. 





Write for folder: 


JASPER IN QUEBEC 


Keefer Building, Montreal 25, Que., Canada 

















OREGON 


The Lazy T Ranch borders the Eagle Cap Wilderness 
area—an enchanting land of glaciers, snow cap; 
peaks, sixty lakes and ‘five hundred miles of trout 
streams. Nearby, is Hell’s Canyon—deepest in Ameri- 
cas. A comfortable “family” ranch. For riding—your 
own saddle horse. Reservations necessary. 


CHUCK OSWALD 





Lazy T Ranch Joseph, Oregon 
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te NEW YORK 


at model coil! 


When you come to the big 
town this summer, stop 

at the world famous St. Moritz up on 
Central Park, where New 

York is at its glorious best! 
1000 rooms with private bath and 
radio, priced from only $5.00 
single and $7.00 for two persons. 
Home of the famous 

SKY GARDENS (31 floors 
above the Park), the SIDEWALK 
CAFE, RUMPELMAYER’S 

and the CAFE de la PAIX. 


Write for FREE Booklet ‘'S” 
Direction: Charles G. Taylor 


~ 77% 


50 Central Park South 
NEW YORK 























BY THE SUNNY SIDE 


OF THE SEA 


Summer pleasures at their finest. Private Beach and 
Cabana Club is the center of social life at Virginia 
Beach. Two championship golf courses. Miles of 
riding trails. Tennis. Boating. Outdoor dancing .. . 
name bands. Excellent food. 
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COUNTRY, BEACH 
D CABANA CLUB 


VIRGINIA 





rary chains, and proffered apples on the 
ends of poles. Farm girls showered the 
tourists with water lilies. 

However, commercial rivalry soon 
clouded the pleasant air of the jaunts. 
At Buffalo a meeting was held to hear 
the complaint that the Pope-Toledo 
was always setting out early, getting 
to towns first, and hogging the head- 
lines. Racing became common, and 
quantities of spare parts were shipped 
ahead by rail to the hotels. Drivers 
stayed up half the night tinkering, and 
waiting for a chance to jump the field. 
Near Erie, Ohio, Mr. Glidden was met 
on the road by a farmer straddling a 
dead chicken (killed by a previous car) 
and pointing a shotgun at Glidden’s 
head. Glidden gave him a dollar. 

At Perrysville, Ohio, Mr. Harlan W. 
Whipple, president of the A. A. A., 
smashed his Mercedes into an express 
train. Miraculously unhurt, he contin- 
ued as a passenger of Colonel Post. 
Between South Bend, Ind., and Chi- 
cago, three cars ditched and overturned, 
and there were two runaway-horse in- 
cidents. There was a terrific row out- 
side Chicago, where the scorchers 
wanted to enter first. Finally the cars 
entered in their numbered order. At 
Pontiac, Ill., a mechanic set fire to Mr. 
F. A. Benson’s Olds, and the gas tank 
blew up. 

Another source of difficulty was the 
road marking. The plan was to have a 
pilot car mark all crossroads with con- 
fetti to show the proper route. This 
worked fine, except when a wind blew 
away the confetti. At South Bend 
the pilot used corn and beans instead; 
a chicken ate the corn, was run over; 
its feathers then served as confetti. 





Just 50 miles outside Saint Louis 
several more cars, from Baltimore, 
joined the procession. It had been 
tough for them, too; some had even 
tied logs on behind to slow down on 
steep downgrades. The entry into Saint 
Louis was rainy and muddy, but glori- 
ous. On August 10, at 4 p.m., all the 
cars drew up, four abreast, for two 
solid blocks in front of the Jefferson 
Hotel. The first car in, a Mercedes, 
was disqualified for setting out too 
early, as was the second, the trouble- 
making Pope-Toledo, whose driver 
had stayed 40 miles beyond Spring- 
field the last night, sending back a me- 
chanic by train to sign the register. Of 
the 79 starters, 67 finished on August 
10, five came in late, four had dropped 
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TOURS...CRUISES 
TRAVEL SERVICES 





MEXICO e CALIFORNIA e EAST 
YELLOWSTONE @ SMOKIES 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER CRUISES 

SAGUENAY RIVER e CANADIAN 
ROCKIES @ GLACIER PARK 
UTAH PARKS e COLORADO 

VIRGINIA MOTOR 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST—CRUISES 

See Your Local Travel Agent or Write 








CARTAN TRAVEL BUREAU INC. 


104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Ws TOURS 


All Expenses — Personally Escorted 
16 Days— $361.86 up, from Chicago 
Departing July 3, 17, 31 and August 14 
Visit the Indian Country, Grand Canyon, Hollywood, 


San Francisco, Lake Louise and Banff. First class 
hotel and rail acc dations g d. Depar- 
tures from principal cities. 

Also available—wide variety of Land, Sea and Air 
Cruises to MEXICO, SOUTH AMERICA, ALASKA, 
the WEST and CANADA, EUROPE. 


See your own Travel Agent or write: 


BROWNELL TRAVEL BUREAU 
Oldest Private Tours in America 
2006 4th Ave., North, Birmingham, Alabama / 


gotta, 


AROUND 
MANHATTAN 
ISLAND 


























SIGHTSEEING 
YACHTS 


World’s most fascinating 
3-hour trip. Sights expertly 
described. Daily at 10:30, 
11 a.m.; 2:30, 3, 6 p.m. 
Write forfolder: CircleLine 
30 Rockefeller Pl.,N.Y.20 


Pier: W. 42 St. at Hudson River 










ESCORTED TOURS TO 
CALIFORNIA® PAC. NORTHWEST @ NEW YORK s> = 


SEE LOCAL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FOLDER—DEPT. 45 
VANDERBILT BETTER TOURS 


59 EAST MADISON ST CHICAGO 3 





PLACES TO STAY 


DiGuce a Qactitn 
Sky Line | 

MY wighest, mast cantral lection fm the Pocones 
Nearest Mountain Resort to New York City— 
> Cocktail Bar by “Se * Dancing B 
oy Honeymooners’ Paradise ‘ 


Private Park Panoramic View into 3 States 4 











LARE D '@) ine Se highway 


Famous for its Excellent Tourist Courts 
Cool summer nights amid the palms and oleanders. 
Dry healthy climate. Principal port of entry into 
Mexico. Write 

LAREDO MOTOR COURT ASSOCIATION 
(Tourist Bureay), P. O. Box 312 LAREDO, TEXAS 
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A place 
The Far 
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at once 
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PLACES TO STAY 








VACATION ON A GREAT 
atiforuca CATTLE RANCH 


) Maal 


EVERY RESORT FEATURE 
Dependable Ideal Weather 
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NO RAIN*NO FOG*«NEVER TOO WARM 
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ALISAL GUEST RANCH 





Box 497 





G os 1 
UN “Ad 
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AE < 
Pitas. 
— (OYA ri) 


> a 
300 Rooms Fs 
from $4- Single 
from $6 -Double 













































eo | 


NORTHERNAIRE | 


Year ‘Round Luxury Resort 
Reservations Requested 








| nite 


WHICH MAKES A HONEYMOON. 


A place to stay—or the ple there? Both of course. 
The Farm is a serene old homestead, high in lovely 
hills, beside a mountain stream. Our guests are ex- 
clusively newly married couples. You'll feel at home 
at once in our gay, informal atmosphere. Ease, fun 
and marvelous meals (breakfast until 11:00). Open 
all year. A cozy, secluded ‘cottage, all your own 
(heated, with bath), or cheery rooms with bath. 
Mention datés, if you wish our “Three Honeymoon 
Plans.”’ The Farm on the Hill, Box 87, Swiftwater, Pa. 














Smoxy Mountain 
= Cus 

Near Asheville. Picnics... Horse- 
back Rides... Square Dances. 
Cottages along brook. Congenial 
group of guests. $8 per day 
includes 3 meals. 

WEAVERVILLE, N. C. 


GRATIOT INN. Beautiful Great Lakes Playtime 
Resort on the beach at Lake Huron. Private Beach. 
Hostess directed entertainment. Dancing under 
the stars. Championship tennis courts. Golf and 
horses available. American plan rates include 
wonderful meals and all entertainment. Dis- 
criminating clientele. Open to Sep?. 15. Consult 
your travel agent or write Wm. Atkinson, Gratiot 
Inn, Port Huron, Michigan. 

















out, and three had been in only for part 
of the tour. The greatest distance cov- 
ered was 1300 miles. 

On the morning of the 11th, Mayor 
Rollo S. Wells proclaimed ‘‘Automobile 
Day” and 200 local cars joined the pro- 
cession to the fairgrounds, aflutter with 
flags and bunting. ‘Oh, my,” Colonel 
Post gasped, “it was a wonderful trip! 
All out in the fresh air; you really 
knew you were going somewhere.” 


Elephant Man 


W: HAD A TALK about elephants the 
other day with Lewis E. Reed, 
who since the war has done more travel- 
ing with animals than anyone else 
around. Mr. Reed has always been an 
animal trainer and is currently the ani- 
mal importer for the Daily Brothers 
Circus. He is 65, gray-haired, cheerful, 
fond of cigars and fond of talking about 
the old days of show business. His wife, 
Adele Nelson Reed, has also been with 
circuses all her life. She is short, some- 
what plump now that she has given up 
tumbling, and wears a turquoise ring 
and a pince-nez. Her son, now tum- 
bling with Ringling Bros., is the fifth 
generation of her family with a circus. 

Mr. Reed ran away with a circus 
from his home town of Geneva, Ohio, 
in 1898. The first day, he was put in 
a cage with three lions as “den rider” 
in the parade. “ Don’t move,” the man- 
ager told him, “‘or you might get hurt. 
Don’t try to pat them or anything.” 
Mr. Reed didn’t try to pat them. 

After that start he went on to train 
all kinds of animals, and put in time 
with nearly every circus in the country. 
He was at the New York Hippodrome 
when it opened. He and Mrs. Reed still 
try to get back to Madison Square Gar- 
den every spring, where they spend a 
week cutting up touches with old circus 
friends. After the Reeds were married 
in the 1920’s, she gave up tumbling and 
became an animal woman. For several 
years she was the “ Virgin in the Lions’ 
Cage” for Sells Floto, using her maiden 
name, of course. 

In- 1926 the Reeds bought three ele- 
phants, Tillie, Jennie and Myrtle, and 
toured most of Europe and America 
with their act, “Adele Nelson’s Danc- 
ing Elephants.” Their biggest success 
came in Cincinnati in 1939, when the 
stage of the Shubert Theater collapsed 
and Myrtle plunged 15 feet into the 
basement. Miraculously unhurt, she 
became a sensation, pushing.the World 
Series, then at Cincinnati, off the front 
pages. The theater built a $3000 ramp 
to get Myrtle out and the Reeds played 
to packed houses thereafter. ‘‘ You 
should have seen Myrtle,” Mrs. Reed 
said, “She wouldn’t-stop bowing. She 
was an elephant but she was all ham.” 

Between seasons the Reeds lived on 
their Chatham, N. Y., farm with the 
elephants, who helped out with the 
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chores, clearing brush and pushing 
stuck cars. Snow and cold invigorated 
them and they roamed the farm freely. 
“T guess they never learned to play,” 
Mrs. Reed said, “‘because their only 
amusement when they were alone was 
to go through their tricks as if they 
were on-stage.” 





ERO0es 


According to Mr. Reed, elephants’ 
memories are excellent but not infalli- 
ble. Once they learn a trick they will 
never forget it, but faces don’t mean 
much. Elephants sleep standing, with 
their trunks curled up to keep mice, 
bugs and other inquisitive fauna from 
running up. They are intelligent, clean, 
and usually gentle. They rarely breed 
in captivity, but in the jungle the male 
is an attentive husband. The Reeds 
have no elephants now and miss them. 

Mr. Reed has made two trips to My- 
sore, India, since the war to collect ani- 
mals. Inflation, he discovered, has struck 
even the elephant market. “Before the 
war,” he said, “a good elephant brought 
300 or 400 rupees. Now you pay as 
much as 6000 ($1500).” Mr. Reed on 
both trips brought several elephant boys 
back with him to care for the pachy- 
derms. One of them, named B. Peer, was 
the brother of the elephant boy, Sabu. 

Mr. Reed’s second trip back from My- 
sore took over six weeks on the S.S. 
Iris Bank. Two of the elephants died 
in Port Said. “Heart trouble,” Mr. 
Reed diagnosed. “Very common with 
elephants. One minute they’re looking 
fine; the next—bing!” The rest of the 
elephants and the pythons, zebras and 
monkeys weathered a stormy Atlantic 
crossing, the elephants on a diet of oat- 
meal, rice, hot milk and 15 gallons of 
Indian rum. “ Virginia landed in Boston 
with quite a hangover,” Mr. Reed told 
us. The prize of his collection was lit- 
tle Butch, a nine-month-old elephant 
only three feet high, who was too young 
to use his 10-inch trunk and had to be 
fed rice balls by hand. That and the 
rum brought him through handsomely. 

Mr. Reed is in Africa today, out for 
lions and rhinos this time. He told us he 
is hoping for an easier crossing this trip. 
Even an old animal trainer doesn’t rel- 
ish the idea of serving rum to a cage- 
ful of African lions. THE END 





A Country Club 
Holiday By The Sea! 


PLay and relax at 
Ponte Vedra Inn, Florida’s year 
‘round _ resort. Superb fe i 
championship golf course — _ 
and salt water fishing — rs 
— archery — tennis. —— 
hi cooking . - - breezy. 
poooney Am _, . delightfully cool 
ights . . - gracious service. 
"Call your local travel agent 
tive, 
or contact our representat! 
William P. Wolfe, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


The INN 


AND COTTAGES-BY-THE-SEA 
PONTE VEDRA BEACH, FLORIDA 


Wise Words from the Travel-Wise... 


Gp Sight-Seing 





\\ Smart travelers find 

they pack a lot of 
seeing into a little time when they take 
a revealing Gray Line tour. You'll find 
Gray Line in 75 great cities and vacation 
centers.all over America. Gray Line 
shows you more of a city or scenic 
wonder than most of the "natives" know. 


Gray Line U-Drive cars ond Limousines 
with drivers also available. 








Yi Line Association (H-73) 
10.N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 
Send me FREE MAP and GUIDE to 





Name 
Address 
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One-piece tennis dress Classic dresses (this Cotton is used by Kor- 
by Carolyn Schnurer by Tina Leser) are pre- day for this favorite 
has a ballerina skirt and ferred by 80% of women because it is both wash- 
elasticized waistband. tennis champions. able and nonclinging. 
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CAROLYN SCHNURER pe ABERCROMBIE & FITCH SNEAKERS AND VISOR. 
Practical styles for tournament tennis are (left) one-piece shorts and shirt with elastic waistband, (right) culotte dress. 


TRADITIONAL CLOTHES 


For most sports, common sense, comfort and custom dictate style 





yY SN 


White shorts, worn with 
T-shirts, are popular 
choices with the game’s 
active younger players. 


TENNIS. .TheU.S. Lawn 
Tennis Association, which governs 
amateur tennis with an iron hand, 
makes no rules regarding apparel 
for women or men on the courts; 
tradition and comfort dictate the 
styles. White is the accepted color 
and the only controversy is that of 
shorts versus tennis dress. Most 
tournament players in the staid 
Middle State and Middle Atlantic 
Lawn Tennis Associations still pre- 
fer dresses, while shorts find popu- 
larity with players under twenty. 
Jinx Falkenburg McCrary likes the 
tennis-dress effect of a one-piece 
short dress with culotte skirt. But 
Margaret Osborne duPont prefers 
long shorts. Says Eleanor Tennant, 
of the Beverly Hills Tennis Club: 
“Shorts have been worn by 95 per 
cent of the players I know since 
Alice Marble streamlined the game.” 
Slacks are worn only for practice 
or for social games in cold weather. 
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Washable flannel is news 
in golf dresses. This is a 
two-piece pastel ver- 


sion by David Crystal. 





Lightweight rainproof 
poplin jackets (this by 
White Stag) are good for 
rainy-day golf games. 


The classic perennial 
golf dress, like this model 
by Adler & Adler, ex- 


emplifies fine tailoring. 
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COTTON SHOP DRESS AND HAT; MAVIS ANGORA ANKLETS. 


Teeing-off for the women’s tournament at Baltusrol course, the contestant wears a striped chambray culotte golf dress. 


FOR ACTIVE SPORTS 


for lady champions and duffers alike + by Toni Robin 





Many champions prefer 
gored skirts with sweat- 
ers to the more common 


golf dress. Davidow skirt. 


GOLF... There are no “correct” 
golf clothes. Most of the popular 
golf garments have been adopted be- 
cause they are comfortable for the 
demands of the game. With the ex- 
ception of regulation spiked oxford 
shoes, the golfer ison herown. Dress 
designers vie each year to produce 
the perfect golf dress, but in the main 
their designs vary only in detail. All 
of them stress good tailoring, free- 
dom for action, and, in the summer, 
washability and coolness. Some fea- 
ture full skirts, others culotte styles, 
and others deep front-and-back 
pleats. 

Dresses are worn by most wo- 
men golfers, though Mrs. Julius 
Page, Jr., and Dorothy Kirby, well- 
known amateur players, prefer 
skirts and sweaters or blouses, the 
skirts being not too full and having 
loops for a belt. Slacks are worn 
only by a very few cold-weather 
golfers. Shorts should not be worn. 
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SAKS FIFTH AVE. RIDING HABIT, E. VOGEL BOOTS. 


As this rider takes the jumps at the National Horse Show, judges approve her correct hunting attire, but question her form. 


There is wide range in correct attire for the amateur equestrienne 





For riding three-gaited 
horses at indoor shows, 
a formal habit is cor- 
rect. Hertz Habitmaker. 
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Ratcatcher shirt, jacket, 
breeches and boots are 
correct garb for in- 


formal park hacking. 


Linen is a cool, correct 
fabric for informal 
summer riding jackets. 
Hertz Habitmaker. 
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Western riding calls for 
Levi Strauss’ Lady Rid- 
ers and Stewart Ro- 


mero’s high-heeled boots. 


RIDING... Members of the 
group devoted to formal adulation 
of the horse must wear the uniform 
of the cult—a “correct” riding 
habit. If you don’t know a snaffle 
from a hock and are interested 
merely in riding for your own pleas- 
ure, you can ignore most of the 
rigid dress requirements. However, 
if you are planning to move in on the 
“Martingale Set,” you will find that 
you will have to make numerous 
additions to your wardrobe. Tradi- 
tion demands a different habit for 
hunting, hacking, riding and show- 
ing horses. There are formal and 
informal versions of these habits too. 
Fortunately for the amateur, 
Sunday-bridle-path equestrienne, 
two riding habits—winter and 
summer —are enough. These consist 
of either jodhpurs or breeches, worn 
with fitted riding jackets of wool, 
tweed or linen. Riding clothes in the 
West are informal and utilitarian. 
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WHITE STAG MIDDY AND SLACKS; ABERCROMBIE & FITCH TOPSIDERS 


Aboard an International-1 design, the feminine crew member wears a navy-twill hooded sea middy with faded blue-denim slacks. 


Women’s sailing clothes, like men’s, are rugged, practical and warm 
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: * se F 
n triped mattress-ticking Sanforized cotton twill Navy-serge boat coat, 
1, long shorts, worn with middy and long shorts worn with copper-denim 


eo a navy-denim jacket, are typical clothes for culottes, is right for 
1. resist spray and wind. sailing. White Stag. yachting. White Stag. 
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Foul-weather clothes 
should be waterproof 
like these yellow oilskin 
slacks, jacket and hat. 


SAILING... Clothes for sail- 
ing are comfortable with a casual, 
somewhat purposeful sloppy look. 
The only must is Topsiders, a type of 
sneaker which isn’t likely to slip on 
wet decks; anybody who comes 
aboard a boat wearing hard-soled or 
high-heeled shoes which mar pol- 
ished decks can expect to be 
thrown overboard by the outraged 
skipper. The prime prerequisite for 
sailing fabrics is that they be rugged 
and tightly woven to shed water 
and protect against the wind. Cot- 
ton twill, poplin, mattress ticking 
and denim are good fabrics. Slacks 
should be cut above the ankle 
or made “‘clam-digger” length to 
avoid catching feet on wet drag- 
ging cuffs. Shorts and bra or bath- 
ing suits, although not too nautical, 
are fine for balmy days. Dresses? 
Never! Head protection should al- 
ways be worn and extra sweaters 
taken along for any sudden chill. 
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Gathering place 
for the sports-minded—the Casino 























at the new Greenbrier 


Whether you take your sports standing up 
or sitting down, you'll soon find yourself at 
our Casino—sports center for all the family. 


Here you will often see ranking tennis 
players enjoying the new Greenbrier’s 
superb courts. Here also are two cham- 
pionship 18-hole golf courses—with Sam 
Snead as pro. For gentler souls, there’s a 
putting green, croquet, shuffleboard, quoits. 


There are fine stables nearby, and a 
102-foot swimming pool and world-famous 
therapeutic baths in the Hotel. 


The Greenbrier itself has been colorfully 
and completely redecorated by Dorothy 
Draper. Why not make America’s smartest 
summer address your address—soon? 


TCCNIDITCD sno cormrecs 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA 
Edward T. Lawless, Vice President and General Manager 


Early reservations advisable + Booklet upon request * New York 18, 11 West 42nd Street—BR 9-6347 
Chicago 2, 77 West Washington Street—RAN 0625 * Washington 5, Investment Building—RE 2642 
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FISHING... Gone, like the privacy of the tavern, is the all-male 
sanctity of fishing streams. Women undoubtedly started fishing out of 
curiosity, but many have learned to love it and some have actually 
become good at it. Mrs. Ben Davis Crowninshield, for instance, 
landed one of the largest tuna ever caught off the coast of Nova Scotia, 
New York State now requires women to have licenses and Conneciicut 
has a sacrosanct stream with a “Males Keep Out” sign and a lady 
warden. Women often trek off on their own, for big-game fishing jy 
Florida and the Keys, trout in Canada or salmon along the Northeast 
and Northwest coasts. The two main factors which guide the choice of 
apparel for fishing are weather conditions and type of fish to be caught. 





For brook-trout fishing, wear a pop- Another common-sense outfit for 
lin wading jacket with adequate fresh-water fishing consists of a 
pockets, slacks and rubber wad- long poplin jacket with removable 
ing boots. Abercrombie & Fitch. lining, worn with slacks and shirt. 





For rough fishing weather wear a Formidsummer surf casting, Huck- 
long, loose-fitting belted jacket leberry Finn denim overalls can be 
of rubberized rayon with matching worn with a bold plaid shirt. Add a 
pants over wool slacks and shirt. floppy straw hat. Duchess Royal. 
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SWIMMING... By and large, most costumes worn on beaches 

are flights of the designer’s fancy and would fail miserably if put to any 

great swimming test. Out of the thousands of women who seek the sun 
stance and surf, however, there are many who really want to swim. For them, 
Scotia, as for such aquatic stars as Esther Williams, of M-G-M, and Zoe Ann 
i Olsen, 1947 outdoor high-board diving champion, a one- or two-piece 

a lady classic suit provides the greatest freedom and comfort. When Miss 
hing in Williams isn’t performing in her glove-silk tank suit, she prefers a 
rtheas| brightly colored one-piece form-fitting lastex swim suit with a good bra 
and halter. Zoe Ann prefers a well-fitting gaily colored abbreviated 

aught, two-piecer. Both shun complicated, fussy, nonstreamlined swim suits. 


Many champions prefer a flattering Another preference of swimming 
one-piece wool lastex suit with champions is this one-piece black 
uplift bra and adjustable halter gabardine lastex suit with a front 
strap for swimming ease. Jantzen. skirt and back zipper. Catalina. 


For recreational swimming and div- When not wearing the drab silk 
ing, the two-piece, two-way-stretch tank suits, many swimmers like to 
suit is favored by champs who don bright-colored and scanty suits. 
are sun-tan addicts. Catalina. This faille lastex by Francis Sider. 
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IN AUGUST 


at? of / 
~eeme::! 
My = OCTOBER 


‘‘Personally, I’m a 





‘late-season’ man, too! 


“T’ve been over in all seasons, of course, and the time 
you’ve picked to go to Britain I think, is best of all. 
Things aren’t so crowded then, as you know, yet there’s 
a full round of activities . . . so much to do and see. 
August, September and October are all delightful. The 
British countryside is particularly beautiful, and from 
the tourist angle, why, you get better accommodations 
every time! Just as a matter of arithmetic: fewer trav- 
elers, more availabilities—transportatien, rooms, ser- 
vice! Not everybody’s able to get away in the late 
season. I’d say you’re to be congratulated on being 
one of the fortunate ones!” 


Special Events in Great Britain 


SJ 
AUGUST: Welsh National Eisteddfod, Bridgend—2nd-7th e Inter- 
national Horse Show, London—16th-20th e Olympic Games—till 14th e In- 
ternational Festival, Music & Drama, Edinburgh—22nd-Sept. 12th « Engineer- 
ing Exhibition, London—26th-Sept. Iith e Yachting, Cowes—28th-Sept. 4th. 


SEPT.: International Festival, Music & Drama, Edinburgh, to Sept. 12th 
e Three Choirs Festival—5Sth-l0th, Worcester « Royal Braemar Gathering, 
Scotland—9th « Highland Games—Iith & I6th, Scotland « Widdecombe Fair 
— 14th, Dartmoor e Racing—St. Leger, Doncaster—I Ith. 


OCT.: Exhibition—Royal institute Oil Painters—Iith-Nov. 6th, London « 
Racing—Oct. 12th-15th, Newmarket « National Dairy Show—26th-29th, 
London « International Motor Show—27th-Nov. 6th, London e Trafalgar Day 
—Oct. 2) st, Portsmouth. 


Your Travel Agent Will Help You. 
His Service Is Free. 


FOR SCENERY + FOR SPORTS + FOR PAGEANTRY 
FOR INTERESTS IN THE PRESENT—AND INTEREST IN THE PAST 


Illustrated literature from your local Travel Agent, or BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


HOLIDAY QUIZ 





SEA DOIN’S 


by Ed Dembitz 





You won't need fares or passports, and you can stop worrying 
about seasickness, for here you're only a voyager in fantasy. So 
don that invisible cloak, dream yourself aboard, and answer 
these questions. Give yourself one point for each correct answer ; 
a score of eight or more means you're no landlubber. 


1. In the year 1912, you're on a sleek ocean liner making her 
maiden voyage across the Atlantic. Fellow passengers include Col. 
John Jacob Astor and Harry Widener. What’s the ship’s name? 


2. You’ve had no sleep, for the British warship you're on spent 
the night bombarding Fort McHenry in Baltimore harbor. This 
morning the din is less, and out on deck you see an American 
lawyer from Baltimore busy making notes. What’s he writing? 


3. The vessel you’re on was built for a purpose: to sail from Greece 
to Colchis under Jason’s leadership in search of the Golden Fleece. 
What name is applied to your comrades on the expedition? 


4. The War of 1812 is well under way; your ship, the American 
frigate Chesapeake, is battling the British frigate Shannon. As 
your captain, James Lawrence, is dying, he utters a phrase which 
will become a rallying cry for the U. S. Navy. What are his words? 


5. Occasion, the America’s Cup Race; time, 1930; place, the 
Atlantic Ocean; your boat, the yacht Shamrock V. Who owns it? 


6. You’re a sailor, ghastly wan and weak for lack of food and 
water. You complain to the mate, who speaks to the admiral; all he 
says is, “Sail on! Sail on! And on!” Who is this stubborn man? 


7. Your galleon js one of many heading up the English Channel. 
To the left is Plymouth, where Admiral Drake is playing at bowls, 
although aware of your approach. You’re with what fleet? 


8. Some of the crew of the Bounty, under Fletcher Christian, have 
mutinied; you, Captain Bligh and eighteen others have been set 
adrift in an open boat. After a 3600-mile trip, where will you land? 


9. You’re in Hampton Roads, Virginia, on a new war vessel 
which has nothing above the deck but smokestacks and a revolv- 
ing ironclad turret. You’re firing 11-inch solid shot at a Confederate 
ship, forcing it to withdraw. What's the name of the latter ship? 


10. You’re on a crowded raft floating down the Mississippi. 
Aboard, in addition to the runaways who started the trip, are two 
tattered fugitives who claim to be the Duke of Bridgewater and the 
late Dauphin of France. Who are the runaways? 


11. Your boat, under Captain Cook, is anchored in an Australian 
inlet which Cook has just named for its many strange plants. 
Eighteen years later a penal colony will be established here. What’s 
the inlet? 


12. This is the last trip, for it’s a shipwreck and the only human 
survivors, cast up on a deserted island, are Fritz, Ernest, Jack, 
Franz, and their parents. What is this family’s name? 
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